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Convention and Exhibit of Knit Goods Industry 


Nineteenth Annual Gathering at Philadelphia Marked by Record Display of Hosiery and Underwear Machinery, 
Supplies and Equipment, While Meetings Included Features of National Interest to the Industry 





HE combined annual convention 
of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers and Knitting Arts 

Exhibition, held from Monday to Fri- 
day of this week in Philadelphia has 
again demonstrated the prominent 
part which both the association and 
the display of machinery and equip- 
ment play in the life of knitters in 
all parts of the country. Naturally 
the exhibit held as usual in the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum at Thir- 
ty-fourth street below Spruce occu- 
pied the prominent position on the 

















week’s program. Beginning at 2 P.M., 
Monday, the exhibit hall was open 
each day until 10 P.M.; the last four 
days the hours were from 10 A.M. to 
10 P.M., although power was turned 
off during the sessions of the conven 
tion on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Connection with exhibitions in the 
textile industry has demonstrated the 
almost universal fact that shows of 
this kind get going at top speed well 
after the scheduled opening. Much 
last minute work is necessafy to,com- 
plete the decoration and equipment of 


booths; tardiness in arrival of ma- 


A General View of Knitting Arts Exhibition 





chinery accounts for other delays and 
the failure of decorators and erectors 
to live up to their promises usually 
causes confusion and exasperation, at 
Nothing of 
this character was noted at the open 
ing of the show on Monday. Special 
precautions had been taken by Mana- 
Campbell to see that 
all contingencies were provided for 
and with the cheerful and hearty co- 
operation ofgexhibitors probably a 
récord for Gudustrial exhibits was 
established. Bromptly on schedule 


time the power was t#rned on and the 


least on the opening day. 


ger Chester I. 


Held in Philadelphia Commercial Museum 


Matters of Prime Importance and of Practical Character Considered 


With his usual 
Campbell took little 
for this smooth, satisfactory 


show was in progress. 
modesty Mr. 
credit 
opening, but the exhibitors with one 
accord voiced their opinion that to 
his directing genius must be ascribed 
unstinted praise for most efficient, 
easy and diplomatic handling of the 
multitudinous details involved in stag- 
ing this national display. 
Artistic Decorations 

\s a matter of fact, efficiency was 
the keynote of all matters connected 
the Everything 
seemed to be done for the convenience 


with exhibition. 
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interests ot 


the exhibitor. 


of display. decorations 


booths were pat 


angement of | 


noticeable. \s to decora- 

Was universally remarked that 
excelled in artistic merii 
The 
nuilding do 
nd itself to the 
work There are 


tO be 


betore attempted. 

Museum 
rally Ie display 
Orative many 
form 


which 


dicaps overcome in the 


ugly rafters and columns 
not received recent decoration 


lhe 


white 


hemselves. combination of 


green and streamers stretching 


the center to the sides of. the 


from 
hall with the American colors draped 
own the entire center effectually hid 
he otherwise unsightly construction. 
the booths 
concerned, the 


lettering 


\s far as themselves 
regularity of 
the 


ttice work running midway between 


ens and and wooden 


artificial 


that 


decorated with 


he aisles 
ak leaves presented a_ picture 
vas not only pleasing but unusually 


ettective. On top of every pillar 
dividing the booths, WaS a pot ot arti 
ficial flowers that gave a spring-like 


hall and har 


monized pleasantly with the 


appearance to the whole 
general 
rrangement. Care was taken to pro 
ide commodious aisles, but not with 
tact, it 


amount ot 


this 


standing 


x 
] 
lé 


Was 


apparent 


that a larger space than 


and a 
hall was filled 


sual had been contracted tor, 
rger proportion of the 


vith exhibitors. 
Hosiery Style Show 


exhibition 
a “Ho- 


further end 


\ unique feature of the 


vear, was the 
Stvle Show 
exhibition hall. A 


rominent hosiery distributors united 


Staging ot 


1ery at the 


f the number of 


presenting a unique display of the 


atest styles and colorings in hosiery 


living models. | very evening at 


ght o'clock, these models passed in 

iew before the larg« crowd of in 
terested spectators on a stage occupy 
th 


practically the whole end of 


hall. While the 


ot gowns would have 


xhibit 


variety and 


<cellence done 


.-. Pe 11 
redit to any fashionable summer re 


these were of secondary con 
sideration to the stockings that formed 
the 


mes. Light colors predominated, all 


conspicuous part ol! COS 


ades of gray being particularly im 


This 


even on 


demonstrated 
Monday, that 
were n 
that 


ippreciable when those in 


lence. show 
he tact, 
unusual number 
condition was 
Wavs 
throughout 


the 


endance were scattered 


Ihe } . > ‘ 
ne dD ulding. (Concentrated betore 


front of the Stage the crowd 
| 


d a formidable appea 


progress d the 


week 
eased 

7 lessening the CT 

exhibits vet und 


feature that was 


| : } 
arawing crowds 


ilding and in swel 
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less conspicuous than in recent shows. 
Naturally the most conspicuous dis- 
plays were made by the leading knit- 
machinery manufacturers of 
standard types of machine embracing, 
and refinements 
recently developed. Other classes of 
equipment adapted for knitting mills, 
some of them occupying larger space 


ting 


of course, novelties 


than actual knitting machines proper, 


added to the interest and practical 
value of the exhibition. Nothing that 
into the knitting mill in the 


way of machinery equipment and sup- 


enters 


plies was absent and the variety of 
the display was generally commented 


Joseph H. Zens. Reelected President, National 
Manufacturers 


Underwear 


upon. New exhibitors were numerous 
while those who have patronized the 
in recent 


years occupied 


familiar positions, many of them mors 
extensive than in the This fact 
was declared to demonstrate the pros- 
this the textile 


industry and the faith of those inter- 


past. 


perity of division of 
sted in a continuance of satisfactory 
business for an extended period. 

It is always difficult to determine 
the practical results of an exhibition 

this kind. Orders for machinery 
ind equipment are always received as 
lirect result of the displays, but the 
ibilities of specific business are 
lly regarded as secondary to the 


+ 


intage of meeting under favorable 


conditions clients possibly seen infre- 
quently with whom contacts can be 
re-established and acquaintances re- 
newed to the benefit of all concerned. 
From various sources it was reported 
that the knitters in attendance showed 
a decided interest in new equipment 
and actual orders were supplemented 
by inquiries that doubtless de 
into As 
the and supply houses 
were liberally represented. The for- 
mer especially occupied a large num- 
ber of booths and while many of these 
fitted up as 
for the 


will 


velop eventual business. 


usual, yarn 


were r¢ ception places 


accommodation of friends in 


Association of Hosiery and 


the industry, others included displays 


of yarn put up in various forms of 


special interest to the trade. 
The Convention Sessions 
Sessions of the two-days conven- 
Wednesday and Thursday 
were replete with matter that was of 
vital concern to members of the 1in- 
dustry in the their busi- 
Special care was taken to pro- 


tion on 


conduct of 
ness. 
vide topics which would be of interest 
practical lhe association 
congratulated in securing 
recognized leaders in various lines to 
speak upon subjects with which they 
were particularly familiar. The se- 
lection of representative authorities 
in the industry itself appealed to the 


in a Way. 


is to be 
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members present who acknowledge 
that the papers presented were inva! 
uable and in their treatment showed 
a conspicuous grasp of the topics 
intimately related to the manufactu 
and distribution of the knitters’ prc: 
uct. 


Among the trade subjects that w 
handled by well kno 
figures in the industry were “7 
Problems of Retailing,” by Ji 
Wyckoff Mettler, president of 
Interwoven Stocking Company, N 
3runswick, N. J.; “ Artificial Silk ; 
its growing Importance to the H 
siery Industry,” by S. A. Salv: 
vice-pres. of the Viscose Compa 
New York City; “The Future 
Seamless Hosiery,” by Frank L. \ 
ler, Jr., president of the United | 
siery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. All »f 
these subjects have peculiar bearing 
upon the industry at the present time 
and the development of the papers 
was such as to give those present a 
clear idea of the problems involved. 
It was the general opinion of those 
attended the sessions that the 
program included more of valuable 
interest to the industry than in a great 
many years. In addition to the inti- 
mate trade subjects listed above, Nel- 
Gaskill, member of the Fed 
eral Trade Commission, spoke on 
labeling and the work of the Commis 


etfecti velv 


who 


son B. 


sion in this connection. This subject 
has been thoroughly considered by 
the and the 
operation of the Department in the 
work that has been done to develop 
proper ethical standards has been fully 
appreciated by members. Mr. Gaskill 
was in a position to give much real 
information as to the development of 
this subject, and his remarks were fol- 
lowed with very general interest. 
The annual report of 
Zens was a resumé of the activities of 
the association for the year, and as 
took the place of the 
secretary's report which was _ sched- 
uled but delivered. It indicated 
that. the had been un- 
usually work for thé 
benefit of its members and in this 
work had received the hearty co-opet 
ation of those who appreciate the ben 
efit of co operative effort along trad 
It also indicated that the var 
having in charge 
special work of the association had 
made enthusiastic effort to increase 
the the i 
membership. 


the 


association in past 


President 


such largely 
not 
association 


active in its 


lines. 


ous committees 


value of association in its 
The sessions of the convention were 
restricted in length, so as 
to give the members an opportunity 
to avail themselves of the opportu 

of making a thorough canvass of 1 
machinery exhibit. A return to the 
Commercial Museum as the _ head- 
quarters of the convention was : 
erally agreed to have been a wist 
increased the attendanct 
exhibition and did not detract 
from the of manufacturers 
whe wished to attend both. 
amount of discussion which devel 

at the 
could have been desired, but it is 


purposely 


cision as it 
at the 
interest 


sessions was not as gré 


(Continued on page 71) 
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ched- 
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un- 
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trade 
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We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





The “Vicious Circle’’ Again 


OW that wages in the textile industry 

and generally throughout the country 

are mounting again to a basis approxi- 
mating closely to that of the peak of the boom 
of 1920, it is pertinent to inquire whether there 
is any immediate or future danger of a buyers’ 
strike similar to that which in 1920 
was a consequence of the vicious circle of 
“higher wages, advancing prices and higher 
wages.” 

lt can be answered without fear of contro- 
version that, if every factor of cost was rela- 
tively as high as wages will be on and after 
April 30, the danger of a buyers’ strike would 
be immediate and serious. Based upon the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s index 
figures for cost of living, textile wages on 
April 30 will be 10 points higher than they 
were at the peak of the advance in 1920. The 
cost of living index in July 1920 was 204.5 
and in February of this year was 157.5, or a 
decline of 22.9 per cent. New England cotton 
mill wages in July, 1920, were 168.8 per cent. 
above the July, 1914, basis and on April 30 
will be 134.4 per cent. above July, 1914, thus 
making the real wages on the latter basis ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. higher than those of 
July, 1920. 

Owing to the fact that in most lines of textile 
manufacturing, machine speeds are a more im- 
portant factor in controlling production than 
is the efficiency of operatives it is idle to expect 
any material increase in production or decrease 
in costs to result from the wage advance. In 
fact, if the usual effect of high wages is ex- 
perienced, there will be an actual decrease in 
efficiency and production. The most that tex- 
tile manufacturers can hope for as a result of 
the advance is lessened labor turnover and 
more continuous operation of machinery. The 
full advance must either be passed along to 
consumers, or taken out of profits, or added 
to present losses. Based upon the percentage 
of cost of labor to total cost of production the 
wage raise will mean an advance of 2% to 7% 
per cent. in the price of finished goods, and the 
percentage may be largely increased before it 
reaches the final consumer. 

Fortunately, practically all other textile cost 
factors than wages are far below the peak of 
1920, and account for present relatively low 
prices of textile manufactures. TEXTILE 
Wortp’s peak index figure for wool in 1920 
was 304, whereas it is now only 217. Our 
peak index for new cotton in 1920 was 339, 
while now it is only 228. The margin between 
ak and present prices of yarns and cloths 
- proportionately as great ; our peak index for 
‘ool cloths for 1920 touched 331, whereas the 

erage March index was only 216. The cot- 

n cloth index number touched 455 in 1920 
and is now only 236. This effectually disposes 
©! any immediate or serious danger of a buy- 
evs’ strike resulting from current or probable 
prospective prices of textile manufacturers. 


sees 





There can be no complete and convincing 
analysis of the outlook, however, until we 
know how distributors’ costs and profits com- 
pare with those of 1920, and until we can esti- 
mate the future buying power of consumers. 
So much depends upon the crop outlook that 
one man’s guess regarding the latter is as good 
as another’s. There is more than a suspicion 
that the margin that cutters, jobbers and re- 
tailers are adding to textile costs to the con- 
sumer is almost as great as it was at the peak 
of the boom in 1920. If this proves to be the 
case, a buyers’ strike may be expected to de- 
velop earlier than current and prospective 
prices of textiles in the primary markets would 
appear to indicate. 

It would seem apparent from this incomplete 
survey of costs and prices that the manufac- 
turers only hope of netting a moderate profit as 
long as inflated wages are in force will be 
through skilful or adventitious buying and 
selling. It will also be apparent that the next 
buyers’ strike must be waged between consum- 
ers and industrial labor since wages is the 
only important item of manufacturing costs 


that approximates the boom level. 
* * * 


Education in Buying 
SSOCIATIONS in the textile industry, 
by and large, have done much to 
increase the pleasantness and efficiency 
of relations between buyer and seller. Con- 
certed effort of representatives of organiza- 
tions in both branches has been instrumental 
in eliminating many of the abuses and 
uncommercial practices which have obtained 
in the past. In spite of all these advances, 
however, there are certain conditions which 
can be materially improved and which still 
act as handicaps to successful operations in the 
merchandising of textile products. 

The knitting industry has been somewhat 
backward in any endeavor to improve buyer 
and seller relations and to elevate the tone of 
the trade in respect to contracts. The neces- 
sity for some concrete plan of procedure, hav- 
ing in mind the advancement of the ethics of 
this branch of the industry, has become so ap- 
parent that it was not surprising a movement 
was set on foot at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers in Philadelphia this week, 
which, which while ambitious in its proposed 
scope yet contains possibilities of accomplish- 
ment which should inspire its proponents to 
push it with all possible dispatch. 

The plan as proposed is for a campaign of 
education designed to convince the buyer that 
his present method of operations is wasteful 
and uneconomic in many instances and that he 
will benefit by the proper anticipation of hfs 
requirements instead of pursuing the casual, 
hand-to-mouth methods which are so generally 
in vogue. It is appreciated that education as 
to the sanctity of a contract is desirable in this 
connection, but it is admitted this feature of 
the situation is incidental and will remedy itself 


if proper economic methods are adopted. It 
is pointed out by knitters interested in the de- 
velopment of the educational propaganda pro- 
posed that the form of casual buying practiced 
by so many distributors of knitted products 
not only works a hardship upon all concerned 
but leads to speculation and loss which could 
easily be avoided. This is particularly true of 
yarn purchases which have to be made with 
little knowledge as to whether the yarn bought 
will be needed or whether sufficient has been 
contracted for to take care of customers’ re- 
quirements. It is pointed out that yarn con 
tracts with the spinner are ironclad and can- 
not be broken, while in many cases the validity 
of contracts with the knit goods buyer is fre 
juently a matter of uncertainty. This, it is 
urged, is unfair to the manufacturer and in- 
creases unduly the risk of doing business. 

On the other hand the advantage to the 
buyer in placing advance contracts consists 
in the assurance that he will get the merchan- 
dise he orders and without exasperating delays 
and consequent loss of business. The buyer 
apparently often forgets that merchandise can- 
not be turned out over night, and that his re- 
quirements can be much more satisfactorily 
met if a reasonable period is allowed the manu- 
facturer to complete orders in hand. 

This idealistic plan, while reeciving the ap- 
proval of authorities in the industry is objected 
to by certain individuals as impossible of ac- 
complishment. These objectors contend that 
the proposed procedure is visionary and that 
while the horse may be led to water he cannot 
be forced to drink. It is more or less general- 
ly admitted that these contentions are true at 
the present time and under existing condi- 
tions. The advocates of remedial measures 
do not contend that present evils can be cured 
in a day, by the passing of high-sounding reso- 
lutions or by the appointment of committees, 
however competent and well-informed they 
may be. They do urge, however, that with an 
intelligent and well-directed campaign of edu- 
cation the mind of the buyer may be so changed 
toward the question of his contracts that he 
will voluntarily adopt methods which he will 
recognize are to his benefit. It is to be hoped 
then that this campaign may be started and 
that it will receive the hearty support of the 
various organizations in the textile industry 
There is no telling where such an effort, em- 
bryonic and visionary as it may seem today, 
may lead, but certainly all such movements 
are essentially for the benefit of the industry 
at large and should be encouraged. 


* * * 


Growth of Artificial Silk 

HE very complete statistical data in 

connection with artificial silk, pre- 

sented by S. A. Salvage, of The Vis- 
cose Company, before the convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery & Under- 
wear Manufacturers this week and published 
elsewhere in these columns, will prove of real 
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interest to those who have followed the re 
markab'e development of this textile fibre 
during recent years. There is also published 
in this issue a report prepared by the Silk As- 
sociation of America. 

| 


There are certain minor points of differ 


ence between these two reports, particularly 
as to amount produc ed over a period of years. 
The most marked discrepancy is for the year 
1920, the domestic output for that year being 
given by Mr as 10,250,000 Ibs 
by the Silk Association as 8,000,000 Ibs. 
1922, the Silk 


tion as 24,400,000 


Salvage and 
For 
\ssociation gave total produc 
Ibs., Mr. Salvage 
places the production at 23,500,000 Ibs. First 
hand received — by PEXTILI 
Wokrvp in January and published in its An- 
nual Review and Forecast Number, indicated 
that 26,000,000 Ibs. had been produced in 1922. 


while 


information 


However, these minor points of difference 
are of little The 
fact, as pointed out by TEXTILI 


importance significant 
WoRLD in its 
annual review is that domestic production of 


artificial silk increased approximately 150 per 


New Viscose Plant 


Company Buys 100 Acres in Ta- 
cony, Pa._-T wo Units to Be Built 

The Viscose Company, of Marcus 
Hook, Pa., site of 


IoO acres at 


has purchased a 


Tacony, Pa., near 


Holmesburg Junction, and will 
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cent in two years. As imports of artificial silk 
fluctuated but little during that period, the 
percentage given represents the approximate 
increase in actua! consumption. 

In its report, the Silk Association refers to 
a matter mentioned previously in these 
columns and emphasized repeatedly by fac- 
tors in the trade, namely, the need of a more 
individual name for this important fibre. It 
goes without saying that the term “ artificial 

The difficulty seems to 
which will be descriptive 
and at the same time short enough to become 
easily adopted by the general public. A man- 
ufacturer stated this week that he believed, if 
the right term were suggested, there would 
be little difficulty in getting it into general 
use. However, he pointed out that a generic 
name for all varieties of artificial silk would 
be of little value unless there were some way 


silk’ is a misnomer. 
be in finding a name 


to designate the different processes by a pre- 
fix or auxiliary name. Artificial silk is now 
being made in this country by four processes, 
and as is well known the characteristics, and 


Record Artificial Silk Production: 


Tremendous Growth of Silk Industry Accompanied by Corre- 


sponding Growth in Manufacture of Artificial Silk 


unprecedented increase in the 
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particularly the dyeing properties, vary widely. 
A consumer must know by what process arti 
ficial silk offered to him has been made o 
he will fail to achieve uniformity in his plant 
Where he is dealing with the manufacturer 
themselves, he of course is in possession o 
this information, but if he purchases th 
material in the second-hand market it is neces 
sary that it carry a term descriptive of it 
origin. This point is well taken and shoul 
not be lost sight of in any further considera 
tion by the trade of a new name tor artificia 
silk. 

Probably the most graphic indication of th 
growing importance of this fibre is the an 
nouncement just made by The Viscose Com 
pany of the purchase of an additional site fo 
a plant which when entirely completed wi 
bring the total productive capacity of tha 
company up to 40,000,000 lbs. a year. Whe 
such a figure for one company is considere:! 
in connection with the estimated world pro 
duction in 1914 of 26,000,000 Ibs., the possi 
bilities of the future may be graspea. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has ruled that real silk is “ material 
derived from the cocoon of the silk 
worm.” The branding of any othe 
fibre fabric, therefore, as silk o1 
real silk is obvious misbranding. The 
question of the misbranding of arti 


or 


wot TE 


for the year 1923 of 24,400,000 lbs., 
use 
first 


almost twice as much as 
duced in and more 
times as much as in 1920. 


of silk during the last five ficial silk or mixed fabrics as real 
silk is one which has long attracted 
the attention of the Silk Association. 


Unfortunate Name 


a new artificial silk plant 
unit 


he 


Was pro- 
capacity of 


than three 
More sig- 
nificant than these comparisons, how- 


; years or more has been accompanied 
will have a : 
the 


accompany- 


1Q2 
about : 21 
increase 1n 


Ihe 


by a corresponding 


5,000,000 pounds a year; later a sec 


oo of artificial silk 
ond unit of the same size will be 


added 
as soon as 
the 
company 

Phe Company has plants 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., Lewistown, Pa., 
and Roanoke, Va. 
in these 


Construction will be started 


work now in 
(Pa.) 


1S compl tc d 


process ai 


Lewistown the 


plant of 


\ Wwcose 


\s stated prev i- 


ously columns, enlargements 


now under way ot will 


three 


projected 
bring the total capacity of the 
plants to 30,000,000 pounds a year 
the latter 


reached some time in 


It has been estimated that 
basis should be 
1924. 

The the new 
units at Tacony will therefore bring 


completion ot two 
the total capacity of the company up 
to 40,000,000 pounds a 
probable that 
tions will 


year. It is 
manufacturing 
be started at Tacony 
until late in 1924 as the construction 
and organization of an artificial silk 
plant require considerable 

The company produced 19,900,000 
pounds of artificial silk during 1922, 
and at the end of that year was on a 


opera 
not 


time 


(Statistical 


production basis of 23,500,000 pounds 
a yeal It is expected that a 
duction of 25,000,000 pounds 
will be 


pro 
a yeatT ‘ 
displayed 


reached in 1923 


illustrates this in graphic form. 
Before the war, which had a pro- 
found effect on the 


Worcester Mill Men Meet 

Phe Vextil \s 
sociation Worcester County, 
Mass., will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Bancroft, Wor- 
cester, afternoon 


Manutacturers’ 


: dustry, 
ot 


this 


Follow ing 
luncheon at 


o'clock Harold K. 
Hughes, ex-deputy of the New York 
City fire department, will give 
illustrated 
tion and Protection.” 


one 


an 


lecture on “ Fire Preven- 
* From 


the Silk 


chart, 


Bure 


United States Approximate Consumption 


of Raw and Artificial Silk 


at 


imports 
production, but since the war, domes- 
tic production his exceeded imports 
For only the first six months of 1922 
it reached a quantity equal to almost 
the entire annual production of 1921. 

Reports from manufacturers to the 
Silk Association 


The 


m of the Silk {een if Ame 


Silkworm 
Association of 


reproduced from one 


entire year with production for the 
Manufactur- 
it had 


first half of the year. 
estimated 


ers 


For the second six 


crease of 16 per cent. 


ever, is that of production 


June 30, 
reached approximately 11,304,000 lbs. 
months 
year, therefore, there has been an in- 


for 


that 


of 


Domestic Production 


Figures in the table below tell the 
history of the last ten years in the 
silk industry in the United 


artificial 
States 


1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 


In Pounds 


24.406,000 . 


15.000.000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
5.828.000 
6,687,000 
1.744,000 
4.111.000 
2.445.000 
1,566,000 


Imports of Artificial Silk 


Reports are not vet 
the total imports of 
yarns for 1922. 
Silk 


the ported 


3,667,180 


Exposition, 
and for 
2,000,000. 

artificial silk in- he 
exceeded 


greatest 
domestic 
dustry. 


knit dress 
from it. It 


fabrics 


rule found more 


show a production 


Official 
America 


Bulletin = of . 
ton or silk. 


1920, 


have 


available 
artificial 
By October 31, how- 
ever, 1,796,216 pounds had been im- 
Total imports for 1921 were 
than 


less 


. 
use of artificial silk 
fiber has been by the knit goods in- 
Not only hosiery, sweaters, 
scarfs, ties and similar products, but 
made 
has been used in some 
woven broad goods also, but is as a 
satisfactory for 
knitting, and its chief use for weav- 
ing is in combination with wool, cot- 


been 


Although originally invented as a 
false substitute for silk, artificial silk 
fibre and the fabrics made from it 
have come to occupy a legitimate 
place of their own among textiles. It 
is exceedingly unfortunate that the 
name “artificial” silk has retained 
wide and the abbreviation of 
“art silk” is even more misleading. 
That both are unnecessary is demon- 
strated by the fact that one of the 
first artificial silk manufacturers of 
the United States, 
the field, has 
either term. 

The stigma attached to the word 
“artificial” and the fact that the 
fibre was originally intended as a sub- 
stitute for silk, have made it difficult 
for artificial silk to establish its posi- 
tion as a separate textile which 
should be looked upon as legitimate. 
The long continued effort of the Silk 
Association to prevent the branding 
of any but worm silk fabrics as “silk” 
has no doubt been an important fac- 
tor in the increased recognition of 
artificial silk as a distinct and indi- 
vidual product. Only when all at- 
tempts to advertise, label, or other- 
wise represent artificial silk or mixed 
goods as silk have ceased, will the 
true relation between the new fibre 
and the “ queen of fabrics ” be recog- 
nized. 


use, 


leader in 
use of 


now a 


never made 


‘ 


Serge Bids Asked 
Bids will be opened at the Quar- 
termaster’s Depot, 21st and Oregon 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Wednesday, 
April 25, at II a. m., for 20,000 yards 
of olive drab 13-0z. serge, made 
cording to specifications No. 8-8. 
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A. S. M. E. Textile Meeting 


Metropolitan Section to Visit Van 
Raalte Plant in Paterson 

Because of the success of the first 
textile meeting last year, the execu- 
tive committee of the Metropolitan 
Section of the A. S. M. E. has de- 
cided to hold another one, which will 
take place in Paterson, N. J., on April 
17, 1923. 

Through the courtesy of Arthur 
Van Raalte, the Gerry Street Works 
of the Van Raalte Company, in Pater 
son, N. J., have been put at the dis- 
posal of the Metropolitan Section. 
This plant is located very near the 
Lakeview Station of the Erie Rail 
road at Paterson. Members of the 
A. S. M. E. will leave New York on 
the 1.45 p. m. train from Jersey City. 
On arrival at the Lakeview Station, 
Paterson, at 2:20 p. m., members of 
the committee in charge of the meet- 
ing will conduct the visitors to the 
mill, where a tour of inspection will 
be made from 2:30 to 5 p. m. Visit- 
ing members will be divided into 
small squads, in charge of the va 
rious officials at the factory, and the 
mechanical features of the various 
machines and the handling of the ma- 
terials will be thoroughly explained. 

The Van Raalte Co. makes a spe 
cialty of lace and veils and has some 
machinery absolutely different from 
anything else in the 

Supper and 

About 5:15 p. m. 
block from the mill, will be taken to 
the center of Paterson, where the 
Hamilton Club is located, at 32 
Church Street. 

A supper will be served at the club 
at 6 p. m., and at 7:30 o'clock a talk 
will be given on “ Warp Knitting and 
Lace Machinery” by H. V. E. Scott, 
plant manager of the Van Raalte Co. 

After the talk Mr. Scott will an- 
swer any questions on the subject or 
explain more in detail anything of 
interest about the inspection in the 


textile industry 
Meeting 


street cars, one 


afternoon which may not be thor- 
oughly understood by any of the 
members. 


Because of various local condi- 
tions the number of men for the plant 
inspection is limited to fifty, but this 
does not apply to the supper and talk. 

Arrangements are in charge of the 
chairman of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion’s Textile Committee, James W. 
Cox, Jr., textile engineer, of 320 
Broadway, New York, who will be 
glad to furnish any information de- 
ired to those interested. Associated 
with Mr. Cox as a committee in 
harge of the meeting are V. E. 
Royle, of John Royle & Sons, Pat- 
erson, N. J., local chairman, and the 
ollowing men of Paterson and Pas- 


aic: C. H. Ramsey, Morrison Ma- 
hine Co., Paterson, N. J.; P. J. 
Nestler, Passaic Water Co., 158 
llison Street, Paterson, N. J.; 


reorge G. Potterton, Weidmann Silk 
Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J.; Thomas 
1. Milson, 528 East 28th Street, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Alfred F. Ernst, Brigh- 
ton Mills, Passaic, N. J. and A. W. 
‘ennema, Manhattan Rubber Co., 
-assaic, N. J. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Wage Increase Movement Spreads 





Fall River and New Bedford Offer 1214°% 


Advance— Many 


Southern Mills Take Action 


HE wage increase movement, 
started two weeks ago by the ac- 
tion of the American Woolen Co. in 
announcing a 12% per cent. advance 
effective April 30 in all its mills, is 
spreading rapidly throughout the tex- 
tile industry. The most imprtant de- 
velopment of the week has been the 
offer made by the Fall River Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its 
Monday with the Textile 
Council, of a 12 per cent. wage 1n 
April 30. Similar 
action was taken in New Bedford and 
believed that the will 
be accepted by the workers, despite 
the announced intention of the United 
Textile Workers to press their de 
mand for a 29% per cent. increase. 
The 
mitted for vote of the unions affiliated 
with the Textile Council on 
evening and, although result of this 
vote was not known before this 
went to press, it was expected to be 
in the affirmative. 
Mills throughout 
posted notices of 


conference 
effective 


crease 


it is advance 


Fall River offer was to be sub- 


Thursday 


issue 


New 


similar 


Kngland 
advances, 
although in some cases, particularly 
in the carpet mills, the advance was 
1O per cent instead of | 
The first advance in Lowell was by 
the Appleton Co. Other mills in that 
followed with similar 
that at the time this was written, all 
large Lowell mills with the exception 
of the Lawrence Mfg. Co. had an 


12 per cent 


city action so 


nounced increases—and the lattet 
was expected to act shortly. 
The movement spread to New 


Jersey late last week when the Indus- 
trial Council of Passaic Wool Manu 
facturers posted notices in its mills of 
an advance effective April 30. The 
amount was not stated but was under- 
stood to average Io per cent. This 
action was followed early this week 
by similar announcements in the 
Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., and in 
the Passaic Cotton Mills of the 
American Cotton Fabric Corporation. 

In New York state, the Fuld & 
Hatch Knitting Co., at Cohoes, an- 
nounced a 12% per cent 
crease, effective April 30 in its yarn 
mill in that city, being the first knit- 
ting company in that section to an 
nounce an advance. 

Isolated wage advances, averaging 
10 per cent. were also announced in 
Pennsylvania. 


wage in 


However, outside of the above ex- 
amples, comparatively few mills in 
the Middle Atlantic and Middle 
Western states have made announce- 
ments. Few silk or knit goods mills 


have increased wages. 


Not Satisfied with Increase 

Che United Textile Workers are 
the 12! 
stated Thomas 
president of that 
Wednesday. | 


statement 


not satisfied with per cent 
McMahon, 
organization on 

make that 
We consider 
the advance merely a crumb dropped 
from the table. 

‘We shall continue 
ganization work 


Eneland textile 


increase,” 


cannot 


too strong. 


intensive oOr- 
the New 
ope ratives with the 
them the 
per cent 
the manu- 


pe r cent 


among 


one view of obtaining for 
difference between the 12% 
Wage 


increase given by 


acturers and the 29 asked 
by us.” 

Despite this war-like statement, it 
1s generally believed that there is no 


immediate propespect of a strike 
being called by the U. T. W Phat 
organization has such little’ real 
strength Im many important sections 


of New England that seems un 
likely that McMahon fool 
ish enough to call a strike if, as seems 
this the 
the 


would be 


pre »bable at 
iffiliated 


tion ot 


writing, unions 
Federa 


the 


\merican 
Workers 
manufacturers’ offer. 
Although the the 
South has not by any means been as 
complete as in the North, many prom 
inent mills in important centers have 
announced wage advances, usually Io 


with 


Textile accept 


movement in 


per cent., and it is believed that others 
are considering such action and that 
the movement will become wide- 
spread 

he action in Spray, Greensboro 
and Concord, N. C., announced in 
these columns last week, was fol- 
lowed by similar advances in Ala- 


mance County. Early this week in- 
creases were announced in the mills 
of the Johnston with head 
quarters at Charlotte; and also by the 
Armstrong, Myers & Rankin chain in 
Gaston County. It_was believed that 
this action would be followed by simi- 
lar increases in other mills of those 
It was reported that in Gas- 
ton County the advance was only five 
per cent., but no official statement on 


chain, 


sections. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association of Cotton Manufactureys, Annual Meeting | 
and Spring Convention, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, | 


R. L, April 24-26, 1923. 


| 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual 
Meeting and Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, May 10, 1923. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., May 14-15, 1923. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, 
Richmond, Va., May 16 and 17, 1923. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual 
Convention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., June 15 


and 16, 1923. 
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this matter could be secured. Inci- 
dentally, this report of a five per cent. 
advance was the target for an attack 
at a meeting of the Textile Council of 
the Carolinas, representing the United 
Textile Workers of America, where 
insult- 
and where it was decided to ask 


the advance was branded as “* 
ing” 
for full restoration of the wage 
made since the peak. However, this 
threat is not taken any more seriously 
than the similar radical threat of the 
U. T. W. in Fall River and New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

In South 
mill 


Vaneces ot 


cuts 


thousands of 
ad- 


Carolina, 


cotton operatives received 


10 to 12% per cent. eitec 
tive on Monday of this week. In ad- 
dition to granted by im- 
portant mills in the Spartanburg sec- 
announced, the 
far south as Co- 
Pacific Mills an- 
per advance, 
and as far West as Rock Hill, where 
seven mills increased wages. The Le- 
roy Springs group was among the im- 
portant units affected. The 
ment is reported as gaining headway 
throughout the state and is expected 
other the 


increases 
tion, as previously 
action was felt as 
lumbia, where the 


nounced a 12 cent 


move- 


to spread to sections of 


South 


Fall River Offers Advance 


Manufacturers Take Action—Put 
to Vote of Unions 

l'art River, Mass., April 4.—The 

Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Association through its executive 
committee has informed the Textile 
Council that the wages of the opera- 
tives will be advanced 12% per cent. 
on April 30 and the members of the 
council will submit the proffered ad- 
vance to their unions on 
Thursday evening for acceptance or 
rejection. The fact that four of the 
six unions showed a willingness to 
stand by the present wage schedule 
for the time being when so asked last 
week makes it almost certain that the 
same unions will unanimously favor 
aceptance of the advance but it may 
be possible that the Weavers’ Union 
may stand out for a I5 per cent. ad- 
vance. 


respective 


The weavers voted by a large 
majority in favor of going on strike 
when asked to defer any action until 
\pril 20. 

The demand of the Doffers’ Union 
for an advance of 29% per cent. is 
still pending and referring to the 
present offer of the manufacturers 
they state through their secretary that 
they believe it is too small. 


The manufacturers’ statement to 
the council at the conference follows 
in part: 

‘A large number of cotton mills 


throughout New England have agreed to 
increase their wages to take effect on 
Monday, April 30. 

* We realize that if we are to attempt 
to run our mills after that date we must 
follow their example, no matter what 
the business conditions here may be, 
and therefore we wish to announce that 
wages in the Fall River mills will be ad 
vanced 12% per cent., to take effect on 
Monday, April 30. 

* In making this advance, we wish it 
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to be 
in no way 


understood that we 
recede from 


thoroughly 
or modify our 
statements made to you at our last con- 

March 23 On the other 
would reiterate them as be 

forceful than ever 
zoes into effect. 

“A few southern 
nounced an 


ference on 
hand, we 
ing more when the 
advance 
mills have an- 
advance of 10 per cent., 
which means a much less increase in cost 
to them than a similar advance would 
mean to us 

‘he industry is in sore need of the 
willing and hearty co-operation of our 
employes and the sympathetic interest 
of the community, all of whom, as well 
as ourselves, are dependent upon the 
success and prosperity of our mills. 

* Business whether con- 
ducted by an individual or corporation, 
do not come to a sudden end, like a 
man stricken with apoplexy or heart 
failure, but by a process of dis- 


enterprises, 


slow 
integration and decay. Temporary hap- 
penings, like a war or a scarcity caused 
by strikes, or curtailment of produc- 
tion, may cause a rally for the time be- 
ing, but unless the underlying causes 
are removed the ultimate end is certain. 

‘It would be cowardly 
to tace the facts (if they be facts) that 
threaten the well-being and industrial 
life of this city 

“We therefore appeal to all of you 
to whom this communication is ad- 
dressed to consider fairly and without 
prejudice the statements we have here- 
totore made, and secure so fat 
may be 


evasion not 


as you 
able to do so, the hearty co 
operation and goodwill of our employes 
and the general public as well. Honest 
and efficient service for the wages 
agreed upon, on the part of employes, 
will contribute much towards the pros 
perity of both employer and employe.” 


Advance in New Bedford 


Manufacturers Follow Lead of Fall 
River in Wages 

New Beprorp, Mass., April 4 
Notices were posted in the cotton 
mills of New Bedford yesterday of a 
voluntary increase in wages by the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, the increase amounting 
to 12% per cent. effective April 30, 
and following similar action by the 
mill men of Fall River. The wage 
advance in this city will bring the 
rate paid to the operatives to 234.34 
per cent. of the scale operative up to 
January, 1916, basing the rate prior 
to that time as 100 per cent. as the 
basis. 

The notices posted by the manufac- 
turers reads: 

“ At a meeting of the New Bedford 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
it was voted to post notices in the 
New Bedford cotton mills announc- 
ing an advance of 12% per cent. in 
wages of all cotton mill operatives, 
effective April 30. 

“This announcement follows the 
action of the Fall River Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which at the confer- 
ence with the representatives of the 
Textile Council, made an offer of 
12\. per cent. increase in wages.” 


Association, 


In the absence of any union agita- 
tion here on the wage question, the 
advance is expected to be acceptable 
to the various locals affiliated with 
the Textile Council, by whom it will 
be formally recommended as accept- 
able. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Dr. Armstrong Misquoted 


Comparison of Health and Efficiency of Northern and Southern 


Textile Workers Was Hypothetical 


N EW ENGLAND _ newspapers 
have given wide publicity to re- 
ported claims of Dr. Donald B. Arm 
strong of the National Health Coun 
cil, New York City, in an address be- 
fore the Chamber of 
merce last week, to the effect that 
New England cotton mill workers 
were so superior both in health and 
efficiency to those of the South that 
they merited higher wages, and that 
the location of mills in the South was 
of questionable advantage. This 
statement and certain statistics cred- 
ited to Dr. Armstrong, were so far 
removed from generally accepted 
that Textite Wortp brought 
them promptly to Dr. Armstrong’s at- 
tention, and his reply is to the effect 
that the statistics were not actual but 
were theoretical and that his reported 
assertion regarding comparative 
health of northern and_ southern 
workers was not an assertion at all 
but was stated in the 
hypothetical question. 
A Quotation from His Address 
One part of Dr. Armstrong’s ad- 
dress as reported in the Boston Tran- 
script and that he was asked to ex- 
plain is as follows: 
“Of particular importance to New 
Kngland,” said Dr. Armstrong, “ is 
the fact that the time is coming when 


3oston Com 


tacts 


form of a 


we should select a community for in 
dustrial development, not only be- 
cause of its railroad facilities, and 
labor market and availability of raw 
materials; we shall take into consid- 
eration also health conditions, death 
rates and illness prevalence. 

“In the production of cotton goods, 
for instance, is it better to pay high 
wages to a group of workers 2 per 
cent. of whom are ill at any one time, 
or is it better to take a chance with 
low wages in a malaria and hook- 
worm-ridden southern _— population 
with a ten per cent continuous illness 
rate and the coincident low produc- 
tion inefficiency and time loss? If the 
health index is at all a safe guide, the 
former represents the better invest- 
ment. The message to the young 
New England business man today, at 
least until southern hygienic condi- 
tions improve, might well be 
man, stay North.’” 


‘Young 


Dr. Armstrong’s Explanation 
New York City, April 3, 1923. 


Editor Textime Wort: 


[ have your note of April 2nd 
and am glad to reply with reference 
to my address before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce last week. 

While the 


not ere ssly 


press statement was 
inaccurate, it was mis- 
leading in emphasis. In the first 
place, the press devoted practically 
all of its space to a relatively in- 
significant portion of the address, 
but one which I suppose had news 
value 

As you are probably aware, I was 
endeavoring to emphasize the im- 
portance ot disease prevention and 
health conditions to production in 


general. The principle involved is 
of course equally applicable to any 
section of the country. 

In my actual address I raised a 
hypothetical question as to whether 
high wages and good health condi- 
tions were superior or inferior, 
from the point of view of industrial 
development, to low wages and 
poor health conditions. The figures 
used were purely theoretical. I also 
indicated that I did not think it 
was possible to answer this question 
now, but that it was a question that 
employers and investors should ask 
and try to answer. 

Perhaps unfortunately in attempt- 
ing to place the emphasis upon the 
partially incapacitating illnesses, 
I used as examples hookworm and 
malaria, and referred to these as 
typical of southern conditions. Of 
course, I might have used _ tuber- 
culosis as an example, and stated 
that it had an equally depressing 
effect upon production in northern 
as well as southern communities. 

If I were stating the case again 
I would insure that the contrast was 
a purely theoretical one, and would 
hesitate to name specifications of 
the country. Any such comparison 
is likely to be’ unjust and mislead- 
ing. Sickness censuses in both the 
north and the south show a great 
deal of preventable illness. Actual 
physical examinations disclose a 
great deal more. These _ condi- 
tions are practically universal and 
constitute a tremendous drag upon 
industry everywhere. 

As a matter of fact, so far as the 
south is concerned, this section of 
the country, facing more serious 
and costly problems than many 
other areas, is solving them with 
courage and vision and is making 
great progress against serious odds. 

Under the leadership of such 
state health commissioners as 
Hayne of South Carolina, Dowling 
of Louisiana, Rankin of North 
Carolina, Welch of Alabama, Mc- 
Cormack of Kentucky, Crittenden 
of Tennessee, Leathers of Missis- 
sippi, and Garrison of Arkansas, 
accomplishments in the field of 
disease prevention have been na- 
tionally conspicuous. These in- 
clude: 


1. The bringing of hookworm 
under gradual but effectual control. 


2. The certain early relegation of 


malaria to the problems of accom- 
plished history. 

3. The vigorous attack upon the 
tuberculosis problem, the questions 
of infant welfare, etc. 

4. Remarkable provision in many 
neighborhoods for the welfare and 
health of industrial workers. 

Of course all of this is tending to 
make the South a better and safer 
place in which to live, and a more 
advantageous section for the de- 
velopment of industry. The south- 
ern states are to be congratulated 
for the progress made. Further 
progress depends essentially upon 
the co-operation of business and in- 
dustrial groups. Southern business 
men may, howerer, congratulate 
themselves that they are building 
up not only improved hygienic con- 
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ditions, but an 
dustrial 
portance. 

If we can encourage industrial 
leaders to look at health conditions 
and to appraise them at their true 
worth, not only will a firmer founda- 
tion for industrial development be 
laid, but progress in disease pre- 
vention will be tremendously stim- 
ulated. 

Ultimately it ought to be impos- 
sible to name any section of the 
country in which unhygienic con- 
ditions hold up a hand of warning 
to the promoters of industry. 

In order to counteract the un- 
fortunate impression created in 
certain quarters as a result of mis- 
interpretation of my remarks before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
I would appreciate your coopera- 
tion in publishing the above com- 
munication. 


economic and _ in- 
asset of unexcelled im- 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) D. B. Armstronc, M.D. 


The Providence Convention 


Plans for National Association 
Convention Practically Completed 


At a meeting of the joint commit- 
tee on arrangements for the Provi- 
dence convention df the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
held last Wednesday evening at the 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, reports 
by chairman Albert Greene Duncan, 
Secretary, Harry C. Meserve, and the 
chairmen of the various sub-commit- 
tees, demonstrated that plans had been 
practically completed for one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
in the history of the association. Sec- 
retary Meserve announced that, with 
the exception of speakers for the 
banquet, the formal convention pro- 
gram has been completed. In addi- 
tion to speakers previously announced 
the following have been added to the 
program: Address of Welcome, Jos- 
eph H. Gainor, mayor of Providence ; 
at the Tuesday afternoon session F. 
S. Sibley, vice-president of the Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Providence, 
will speak on “ The Human Element 
—The Most Neglected Factor in In- 
dustry,” and John Calder, the well- 
known industrial engineer of Boston, 
will speak on “ Industrial Relations ” ; 
the speakers at the technical session 
Wednesday afternoon will be Arthur 
N. Sheldon of F. P. Sheldon & Son, 
mill engineers, Providence, and James 
McDowell, cotton buyer for the Sharp 
Manufacturing Co. and Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Boston. 


Convention Committees 


The following additional convention 
committee appointments are an- 
nounced by Secretary Meserve: 

Medical Committee: John A. Per- 
kins, Chairman; Philip Dana, Nathan 
Durfee, Roscoe Milliken, W. S. Pep 
perell, and Wharton Whitaker. 

Committee on Nominations: James 
Thomson, Chairman; N. F. Ayer, A. 
L. Colby, S. Harold Green, and Ge: 
rish H. Milliken. 


Committee on 
Farwell Bemis, Chairman; 
Greene Duncan, James R. 


and W. M. Vermilye. 


Albert 
Albert 
MacCo! 


Resolutions: 





Knitted Fabrics Designing Constantly lmproves 








Increasing Use of Knitted Outerwear a Stimulus to New Ideas in Colors and Constructions—Tendency to Sag 


Practically Eliminated—Closely Knitted Worsted Suitings with Napped Surface at First Inspec- 


WO highly factors 


important 


have been’ instrumental in 
bringing knitted fabrics into 
general popularity for the 
aking of outer apparel. The first 


the perfecting of machines which 
nit fabrics not only practical, but 


arious and decorative as well, and 
ie fact that knitted textiles can be 
roduced in one-seventh the time 


taken to produce a woven material of 
equal merit. 
Tricolette, a fibre silk jersey, which 
iade its debut in 1914, was the first 


tion Appear to Be Woven—Flood of Egyptian Designs 


By Mrs. D. MacDouga 


tion it was found possible to pre duce 
knitted textiles 
hour of the day and for evening wear 


suitable for every 


as well. 

Wide Variety Now on Market 

The layman who thinks of knitted 
fabrics as materials with a large open 
loop suitable for sweaters, would be 
little short of could hi 
view the enormous collection now on 
the market, for it includes silk thre« 


astonished 


that they are not woven though 
their soft pliabk 


texture proves them 


to be knitted when taken in the hand 


Many other types of knitted silks, 
however, win success through their 


appearance of being hand knitted, but 
at the same time they will n 


t ¥ 
t sag 


lhe tendency to sag, which at first 
was a decided drawback, has now 
practically been eliminated, and_ the 
stretching qualities which knitted 
fabrics have are considered a val 


success in the wear field, 


sport 


were originally brought out in bril 
hant colors suitable for the tennis 
court, the volt course or the country 
club, but as their practical value 
grew and their vogue widened they 
appeared in all the suit shades and 
neutral combinations and became suit 
able for general town wear and fot 


traveling. 
Because he can produce so quickly, 
the manufacturer of knitted fabrics is 


always showing something new which 


ounces in weight to worsteds thirty is perhaps a variation or perfection 





n nitted fabric to achieve success for two ounces in weight. Between thes _ asset, for they ad ~ — of a proven fabric or something radi 
one-piece frocks and two-piece suits. two lies a varied group which amply - 7 omni = a at = ili cally novel. Many of the houses 
- From this simple beginning and va- covers the needs of the dress de- |" $ptiP ein : atte which showed their spring line some 
od riations of it startlingly rapid strides signer. Nothing seems to be impos Br: AEM ee on arene offer- time ago are now offering a new col 
have been made, until today there is <cible to the knitters of todav. for we | ol knitted fabrics, materials iM jection for midsummer. This is nat 
at hardly a woven material which can- now have fineness of texture. an artificial silk, interesting silk and urally the case with those presenting 
- not be matched in type by one that is amazing closeness of knitting, a well wool combinations, smart cloths im ike or lightweight silk and woolen 
\s- knitted. Lalaened intricacy of design wtih camel's hair and alpaca and worsteds mixtures, and it is decidedly interest 
te Originally designers of costumes varying in different materials and sin es sa = oe _ ing to note the changes brought 
ad commedied that lkenitted clothe might color effects which are particularly citi eae Per nee ey Se. about by mheres! in — rents. 
an, become the vogue for sport wear, but brilliant, alone or combined with no es g . we reter, of course, to — peg 
the as textile designers studied the situa- Uncertain artistry. The Broadening Field ™ “ — a i gale “a 
nit tion more closely and the machines The closely knitted silk fabrics With the idea in view that knitted OPE™™S 1 the tomD of the young 
een developed toward a state of perfec- almost defy the beholder to believe textiles would reach their peak of (Continued on page 179) 
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- Per , . . , . ° “oe 
Tathan Upper conter—ORLAINE is 0 Dm On eR Bice L. pper left—CLOE-FINE, an Egyptian effect in artificial silk is knitted to give a 
2 sALNE, is a pure camels hair coating decorated with a large slightly pebbled surface. An excellent material for the one piece summer frock. 
. Pe or small check in self color of a darker shade. It is shown in natural and neutral Upper right—PHARO-TINT is a fibre silk closely knitted and decorated with 
ides suitable for fall, and is the product of the Warwick Knitting Mills. ais + os ae 7 os a The — of knitting makes it appear 
’ S multi-colored, in tact only three colors are used. 
, pper background EUTILLITEE, a fall coating which. though knitted. closely Lower left—BEDOUIN STRIPE cleverly ee middentk smnavtides: wil colows 
4 Ger embles a fine quality of woven fabric. Stretch is reduced to a minimum and truly Egyptian, a new silk knitted fabric suitable for one piece frocks and sport 
body is well felted. It is the product of the Garfield Worsted Mills. sults. 
Albert Lower—VELVONIT is a proven suiting which will run all through the fall. The \ oe dees — et Dan eget egg gg ee ee 
Alber in colors combine successfully with the striped for strictly tailored suits. Also blended to give a soft glow , 
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acCol Above are shown by the Halperin Mills 
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Full-Fashioned Meeting 


Perfect Details of 
ertising Campaign 
full-fashioned hosiery 


Conterence to 


Proposed Ady 


( lop details 


manufacturers to de 


ertising campaign to <¢ 


pro sed ac 


to their product was ( 
( I [. Tuesday of this week 
it the nufacturers’ Club, Phila- 
‘ \ nounce xclusively 
( 1s 2] compante S 
n ( ng tull-tashioned  ho- 
Sie! comprising Over So per cent of 
his | determined recently to 
inaugurat national campaign of 
ubli o demonstrate the intrinsic 
Ss proc he meeting 
ne in turtherance 
f then inaugurated and 
n beginning of the work. 
\ 21 subscribers was 
( I meeting at which the 
rincipal matter of business was the 
electio in executive commiuttee 
ho wil e tull charge of details, 
nelu¢ orporation for the pur- 
( ib] entity iu 
oriz enter into contracts with 
bs¢ members, the establish 
ment of a trade ark to be used by 
participants in the campaign and the 
lectio agency which will 
ul etails of publicity 


| ( omnmiuttee is as \ 
Harrington & Waring, 
Hancock 


It ( 
| 


presenting tl 


New Yi Th re ie 
Knitting Mill Fidelity Knitting 
\I d the H, ¢ \berle Co., all ot 
Philadelp! R. R. Snyder, of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa Theodore | hieme, of the 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; R. Leavitt, of the Onyx Ho- 
iery Co., New York; B. Van Raalte; 
of Van Raalte Co., New York; Johii 
Bromley, Jr., of the Quaker Hosiery 
o., Philadelphia, and Ferdinand 
hun, of the Textile Machine Works, 


Reading, Pa. W. Park Moore, of 
Hancock Knitting Mills, will act 
irer of the committee. 
committee will commence to 
function at an early date, it is ex- 
pected, and according to reports of 
interest expressed at the meeting 


S treas 


Chis 


which was of an executive character 
the success of the campaign is as- 
sured. Subscriptions have already 

obtained guaranteeing a_ total 


f $1,500,000 which will be expended 
over a period of three years, with the 
| continuing the advertising 
two years longer should the campaign 
be the success that is anticipated. 

of the executive commit- 


ept ol 


\ meeting 


e will be held Wednesday of next 
veek at the headquarters of the Na 
tional Association of Hosiery and Un 
lerwear Manufacturers to consider 


ther details 


No Poplin or Pongee Probe 


W ASH INGTON 1) { No conte! 
he trade practices of Irish 
p nd pongee silk manufactur- 
ers Will ) ‘alled by the Federal 
le Con Ss1o1 The sentiment 

n the trade, according to Commis 
sioner Nelson B. Gaskell is not sufh 
ciently in accord to warrant discus- 


sion of alleged abuses 


or oO 


24th 
prayer be utilized to destroy the boll 


TEXTILE 


Prayer vs. Boll Weevil 





Skottom Wannamaker 


President a 
f the American Cotton 
-ommends the suggestion of Rev. H. 

Nicholson, published in the March 
TEXTILE Wor p, that 


Association 


issue of 


veevil pest His letter follows: 
‘St. Matthews, S. C., 
“March 27, 1923. 

Kditor TExTILE WorLD: 

“T am in receipt of your esteemed 
favor of the 23rd instant and thank 
vou very much for your letter with 
enclosure of a statement from the 
Re H. G. Nicholson of Southwin 
ter, | ngland 

“T have no doubt that the sugges 


tion of Mr. Nicholson will have great 
weight in inspiring our people with 
faith and to 
fully combat the menace of the cotton 
I will take great care in 


determination success 


boll weevil. 
calling specific attention to this article 


i a near issue of our publication, 


\ ' 
( fon Vews, and urge ur 


upon ¢ 


people to comply with the suggestions 


ide by Mr. Nicholson. 
With highest personal regards, 
“Yours very truly, 
Signed) * |]. S. WANNAMAKER, 


President American Cotton Asso 


ciation.” 


Prosperity in South 


Secretary Meserve of National 
Assn. Comments on Conditions 
Secretary Harry C. Meserve, of the 


\ssociation of Cotton Man 
this 


National 


ufacturers, who returned week 
from a two weeks’ visit among south- 
far 
that 


seemed to 


mills extending as 
New 
manufacturing 


be excellent and that prosperity of the 


ern cotton 


south Orleans, states 


as 
conditions 
industry was apparent everywhere. 
He 


ordoy a, 


visited mills in Birmingham an 
\labama; the 
ful cotton warehouse in New Orleans; 
called at Pelzer 


saw wonder- 


mills in Greenville, 


and Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
and inspected plants in Charlotte, 
Gastonia and Mount Holly, North 
Carolina. He had a very pleasant 
visit with H. G. Hester, secretary otf 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchang« 
Mr. Meserve was received with the 


greatest cordiality everywhere, and 
feels much indebted to the men whom 
he met for their hospitality so freely 
extended. 


The Family and Home Unit 
Mr. 


terested in the development of 


Meserve was particularly in 
mill 
villages and living conditions su 


rounding the work of the operatives. 
He marked difference be 
tween the early the New 
the 


noted one 
methods of 
and those oft 


North, the 


obtained from 


England industry 
South the 
were 


early 
the 


In 


operatives 


farms and the out-lving districts and 


or 
S 


brought together in boardin 


where living conditions were excel- 
the 


lent. The methods adopted by 





houses 





WORLD 


transplant 
home 


Southern mills are to 
whole families and establish 
conditions in their mill towns. 


Interdependence of Industry 

Mr. Meserve was also impressed 
with the general optimism toward the 
immediate future of cotton manufac- 
turing, and with the intense interest 
shown by executives generally toward 
manufacturing conditions and the so- 
cial status of the mill people. He 1s 
strongly of the opinion that the in- 
terests of the industry are one with 
the North and the South and that 
anything that injures the interests in 
any one section cannot fail to injure 
those in another. In other words, the 
industry as a whole has common in- 
terests which must be served. 


OBITUARY 
Clarence B. Bryant 
Clarence B. Bryant, a leading cot- 
ton merchant of CHarlotte, N. C., and 
former secretary of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
died in the Charlotte Sanitarium 
after a two weeks’ illness following 


rt 


C. B. Bryant 


n operation for appendicitis, 
Wednesday, March 28. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
the funeral. 
Mr. 


Sa. 4 
attending Vanderbilt University. 


Spartanburg, S. 
H 
of the Charlotte office, in 1894. 
death of Mr. Sloan in 


+1, 
ne 


o 
S 


nin 


H. McFadden & Bro. 


senting the agency 
and Virginia. 
Mr. Bryant was 





on 


The funeral 
occurred on Thursday, March 29, in- 
terment being in Elmwood Cemetery, 
Many prominent 
cotton manufacturers were present at 


Bryant was born in Pacolet, 
, Jan. 8, 1875, and was educated 
in the schools of Gaffney, S. C., later 
He 
entered business with J. H. Sloan, of 
C., representing Geo. 
McFadden & Co., having charge 
On 
1906, he 
entered into business with J. T. Jen- 
s, the firm name being Jennings 
& Bryant, southern agents for Geo. | 
Later, Mr. 
Jennings assumed the direction of the 
‘southern division of the agency, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, while Mr. 
Bryant remained in Charlotte repre- 
in the Carolinas 


elected secretary- 
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treasurer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association upon the 
resignation of George B. Hiss, in 
1901, and continued in that capacity 
until the spring of 1917, when he re- 
tired of his own accord in order to 
devote his entire time to his private 
business. The growth and develop- 
ment of that great organization was 
due in large measure to Mr. Bryant’s 
splendid judgment, and keen vision, 
and it is safe to state that at the time 
of his death, no one in the southern 
textile industry enjoyed higher regard 
and esteem than did Mr. Bryant. The 
expressions of sympathy that were 
received from representative south- 
ern manufacturers when the news of 
his death became known, attest the 
high regard in which he was held. 

He was a prominent: factor in the 
business and social life of Charlotte, 
being president of the Charlotte 
Bonded Warehouses; president to the 
Charlotte Investment Co., president 
of the Colonial Apartment Co., presi- 
dent of the Rosemont Realty Co., 
president of the Charlotte Compress 
Co., vice president of the H. C. Long 
Co., a former president and charter 
member of the Southern Manufac- 
turers’ Club, and a member of vari- 
ous other social and business organi- 
zations. 


John W. Linnehan 

John W. Linnehan, president of the 
lextile Overseers Review Publishing 
Co., who died March 4, from a com- 
plication of diseases, was born in 
Topsfield, Mass., in 1860. He com- 
menced work as a woolen and wor- 
sted weaver, gaining broad experience 
in several New England mills as 
weaver, fixer, second hand and over- 
seer. Controversial letters on weav- 
ing written by him for Fibre and 
Fabric were meritorious as to 
cause Joseph M. Wade, the publisher 
and founder of that paper, to engage 
his services and he wrote and solicited 
subscriptions and advertising for it 
for about three years, later becoming 
associated with the Wool and Cotton 
Reporter in a similar capacity.. 

In 1894 he was engaged by the late 
J. H. Bragdon, founder of Te-ztilé 
Vanufacturers’ Journal, which in 
1915 was merged with Textile World 
Record and is now published as TEx- 
r1LE Wortp. Mr. Linnehan was the 
second man engaged for the original 
staff of Textile Manufacturers’ Jour 
nal, and continued for a number of 
years as an advertising and subscrip- 
tion representative, resigning to be- 
come associated with the Gilbert 
Bros. Co., dyestuff manufacturers, 
representing them among the mills 
in a wide territory. After severing 
his relations with Textile Manufac- 
was for a number 


SO 


turers’ Journal he 
of years the honored president of the 
H. Bragdon Alumni Association, 
composed of men who had been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bragdon in the estab 
lishing and founding of Textile 
Manufacturers’ Journal. 

Mr. Linnehan up to the time of his 
demise maintained a keen interest in 
his former associates and in the suc- 

(Continued on page 180) 
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TEXTILE WorLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers. 


EITHER the cotton nor the wool index numbers for March 
are an accurate reflection of today’s conditions in these 
markets; the group average for wool and the cloth index 
number in that group are held down by the fact that all of 
the cloths used in compiling these figures have been withdrawn 
and held “at value”; on the basis of jobbers’ prices for the same 
goods the cloth index would be about five points higher, making 


the wool group average about 227 instead of 222. 











The group average for cotton based upon the decline in raw 
cotton and yarns during the last two weeks is 236 instead of the 
March average of 238. Cotton on the basis of April 2 prices is 
228 and yarns is 241, instead of 244, the March average for both. 

The important feature of both the cotton and wool groups 1s 
that cloths and yarns have scored a substantial and healthy advance 
and that still higher values for cloths are forecast. 








COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 














TEXT 7 J yr NTT RC WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
TN etiates Rain TEXTILE WORLD INDEX NUMBERS aaa 
Gray Colored for Aver- oa - Aver- 
Date Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age. HE index numbers for cotton and wool Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloths age 
1914 ; ‘ 1914 ; 
Sele Bvicscsse 100 100 100 100 100 ~=©100 and their manufactures that have been Pella isciesies 100 100 100 100 100 
1919 . re ; 1919 
January ....... 235 278 280 295 288 279 compiled and charted by TEXTILE Wor ~p, January ......272 296 290 237 263 
March ........215 221 214 236 226 221 ae . St a ae March ....... 247 276 270 237 252 
foe 262 294 328 292 308 301 and that hereafter will be a regular part of wae 260 287 296 237 262 
September .....236 314 350 315 331 319 a MT ce September ....284 332 378 237 291 
cell 62 ake as ee aes its statistical service, are calculated as a pet ~ esi oS aaa aa ane ona aaa 
1920 centage of prices of staple and _ typical 1920 
Miele os. as 328 531 475 410 = 440 449 ies 3 ee March .......282 348 426 331 350 
MY ade vecsans 317 510 443 427 435 439 groups of both classes of commodities for FUR sea crews 260 300 419 325 335 
September .....253 290 300 413 359 335 : A ae a September ....199 224 320 311 285 
December ..... 128 142 178 232 206 187 July 31, 1914, as the basis (100). This December ....132 147 197 253 210 
| 1921 ; ncginas “Einar teteunab sree Ma, |. et eae i 1921 
| aun ........080 aes “as ‘an ees _ common basis for raw materials, yarns and WEE oo ‘ae ses ans 198 173 
, June ..... see A@O 105 134 171 154 139 7 ics makes possible an accurate compari- SORE <56cc0000 117 141 172 192 171 
. September ..... 148 160 172 194 184 175 fabrics nakes possible an nena ate . pst September ....107 132 165 189 165 
‘ December ..... 146 163 177 208 193 182 son ot percentage fluctuations. Prices of December 123 154 177 184 171 
5 1922 - Se ta eee: pots oe 1922 
March ........ 148 160 166 209 £189 #178 July 31, 1914, were taken as 100 because of March ....... 162 180 185 184 181 
. PER kc avon cde 177 187 200 194 186 . ee -° ; ee 3 SONS: as Ss esiee 178 209 195 186 191 
September .....171 186 194 195 194 189 the desirability of making comparison with September ...-192 202 199 190 194 
™ December .....204 218 222 228 225 219 3ritish index numbers compiled on that December ....211 228 218 191 206 
1923 : : : 1923 
January .......225 225 220 230 225 basis, although for wool and its products fanuary 212 227 203 213 
February ......226 237 225 239 233 . i eA aia _ iaetiaia February 215 230 216 221 
March 244244 23024 238 1913 may be considered more normal. March 217 229 232 216 229 
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Lawrence 


1. Webb of Chas. J 

Inc., Philadelphia, whi 

the ady committee of the 

Army, 

Salvation 
Foundation 

the 


city 


We Sons 
s chairman 
Phila 
has contributed 
Army Phila 
which has been 


work oOo! 


SOry 
elphia Salvation 
STOO.000 to the 


phia 


anned to finance 


n that 


that o1 
ation 


lenry C. Forrest, Jr., Forrest Bros., 
hiladelphia, and president of the For 
st Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J., 
Monday, April 2, from a 
Bermuda, in time for the 
and Knitting Arts 
t Philadelphia that week 

companied the 
hia Cricket 


us teams at 


eturned on 
J to 


ention 


con 
Exhibition 
Mr 
party of the 
team which 
that 


Forrest 
Philadel 
played 
well-known resort 


Va?Pl- 


The condition of P. H 
president of the Hanes 
Winston-Salem, N. C has 
ontined at St. Vincent's Infirmary, 
tle Rock, Ark., for the past week 

attack of pneumonia, is 

liv improving 


Hanes, Sr., 
Knitting Co., 
been 
Lit 
with 


who 


serious ra] 


William <A 


rector ot 


Mitchell, managing di 
the Universal Textile Corp., 
was the 
of building and acquiring cot 
mills in China, has sailed 
Shanghai, China, for this country, and 
will his arrival to the off 
ers of his company in New York City 
egarding the business outlook in China 


which organized recently for 
purpose 
ton 


irom 


report on 


(L,ceo0Te¢ E 
rer of the 


Duffy, president and treas 
George E. Duffy Mig. Co 
Mass., and family, have re 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to Ber 


muda 


Vorcester, 


Everett M. Kennedy, president of the 
Co., Johnstown, N. Y., and 
are spending an indefinite sojourn 
n Florida and the South 


Scotsmoor 


vite, 


W. Bigelow, of 
ompany, 


Reed & 

successors to Mauger & 
\very, sailed for England this week and 
ill attend the opening of the 
April 23 


Bigelow, 
Inc., 


London 


ol sales 


hester 


John | 


ny 185 


Bottomley 
Rich & Com 


strect, 


Rich, Lester 
Black, all of 


Summet Boston, 


Mass., are enjoying a brief spring va 


Pinehurst, N. ( 


n at 


the Blo d 
N. Y., and 
home from a s 

Seabreeze, Fla., 


two months 


hn Barnes, president of 


ing Ci Amsterdam 


have returned 
at Miam 
re they 


spent 


ondition 


yf the 


stay 
National 
Underwear 
rs. Oberlaender 


nths’ 1 
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spent much time in and 


Urient. 


Japan 


]. Goddard, treasurer 
(R. 1.) Co., and Mrs. God- 
will sail for Europe on the Aqui 
tania on April 10 


dard 


John E. Paige, treasurer of the 
ral Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
Mrs. Paige have returned from a 

nths’ visit to Camden, S. ¢ 


Cen 
and 
tw 


James McDowell was the speaker at 
the regular monthly 
(Mass.) textile 
evening, 
cotton 


Lowell 
overseers last Tue sday 
giving an illustrated talk on 
Mr. McDowell is cotton buyer 
for the Hamilton Manufacturing Co. of 
that city and the Sharp Manufacturing 
Co. of New Bedford. 


meeting of 


J. Fred Havey, manager of the for- 
eign department of Saco-Lowell Shops, 
has returned from an extended business 
trip in Brazil, and it is understood that 
he brought back several good-sized con- 
tracts. He visited all of the important 
cotton mill centers in that country and 
was much impressed with the character 
and ability of Brazilian manufacturers, 
the quality of much of their product and 
the outlook for the future expansion of 
the industry, which now has a total of 
more than 2,000,000 spindles. 


L. G. Rich and Chester C. Wilcox 
have dissolved the partnership of \Wil- 
cox & Company, as of March 3lst, 1923. 
The business of Wilcox & Company, 
wool dealers, 185 Summer street, Bos- 
ton, is to be continued by Chester C. 
Wilcox with the same organization as 
heretofore and under the 


Same name, 


Edgar Heap, of Sunbridge Road and 
Paradise street, Bradford, England, has 
opened an office at 157 Federal street, 
Boston, which will be in charge of L. C 
Rich, recently of Wilcox & Company 
Mr. Heap, who has been in Boston for 
several weeks, expects to sail for home 
Saturday, April 14. 


James H. Barnard, who was assistant 
wool administrator in Boston during the 
period of government wool control, has 
moved from 232 Summer street, to the 
commodious premises located at 
246 Summer street, recently occupied by 
the Boston Wool Trade 


more 


Association. 


Wilham H Sealey, secretary of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. ¥ this 
from a vacation of several weeks spent 


at Seabreeze, Florida 


, arrived home week 


agent of th 
Bleachery and Dye 
Works, leaves the last of April for 
Yardley, Pa., to be general manager 
the Cold Spring Bleaching and Fi 
shing Works, which bought 
Major Daniel M. Bates, Dav & 
‘immerman, Inc., Mr. Gilpin 
Major Bates was agent of the 
I.ewiston bleachery 


Russell Gilpin, assistant 


Lewiston (Me.) 


has been 
and 
formerly 


1. Moore, trafi n 
rd & Sons 
PA 


engineering 


anager at ott 
Amsterdam 


Cunnius, an 


Sant 
executive 
department, have 
that 

} 


sporting geod 


connections with 


rk in the 


Robert Schofield, superintendent of 
the Sharp Manufacturing Co. New 
Bedford, Mass., sails today from New 
York with his wife and two youngest 
sons for a six weeks’ vacation in Eng- 
land. 


‘I he | lorence 
C., has named N 


tendent to 


Mills, Forest City, N 
H. Welch as superin- 
succeed I. B. Covington, 

Mr. Welch has been with the 

Mills twelve years. Mr. Cov- 

Wadesboro, N. C., as 

eceneral manager and stockholder of a 

new company 


resigned 
Florence 


ington goes to 


William E. 


position as 


Underwood has taken the 
superintendent of knitting 
for Bottum & Bennington, 
Vt Mr. from 
Watertown, 


KF. J. Gutekunst, Jr., superintendent 
of the Wissinoming plant of the Hell- 
wig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, re- 
cently announced his engagement to 
Miss Rose Mulholland. 

J. E. Fields is now night superintend- 
ent at the Standard Mills, 
Cedartown, Ga. 


J. W. Hinchman, who has occupied 
the position of assistant superintendent 
with the Rowland Worsted Mills of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has resigned to accept the 
position of superintendent with the 
Thurlow Worsted Mills at Chester, Pa. 


Torrance, 
Underw 0d 
Mass. 


comes 


Cotton 


Fred R. Elston who has occupied 
the position of assistant superintendent 
with the Louis Walther Mfg. Co., 
Inc., at Philade'phia, Pa., has resigned 
to accept the position of superintendent 
with the George C. Hetzel Co., at Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


Alfred W. Wright who has occupied 
the position of superviser with the Du 
Pont Fiber Silk Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent of the 
itving Worsted Co., 


with 
at Chester, Pa. 


drawing 


nH. B. 


chanic at 


Grover is 
the Selma 


now master 


( Ala.) 


me- 


Mig. Co. 


C. W. Wright has been appointed 
master mechanic and electrician at the 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Daniel W. Sohn, who has occupied 
the position as overseer of beaming 
with the Caledonia Woolen Mills, Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa., has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of designer with the 
H. C. Jones Co., Conshohocken, Pa. He 
will be succeeded by Herbert Kirby of 
Burlington, N. C. 


Herman Smith has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the 
Taylor Mfg. Co., Northboro, Mass., 
succeeding M. J. McCurn, designer. 


night overseer of 


Grove (N. C.) 


R. C. Rice is 
carding at the 


Cotton Mills 


now 
China 


C. D. Phifer, night overseer of spin 
ning at the Long Shoals (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills has tendered his resignation 


\V. H. Tisdale, superintendent of the 
Couch Cotton Mills, Inc., East Point 
Ga.), has resigned. 
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Thomas Rowe, overseer of finishin; 
for the W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co 
Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his 
nections that company, to retut 
to the position he formerly held wit! 
the Lexington Mills, Wales, Mass. 


J. H. Pickles, overseer of dyeing f 
the Standard Felt Co., West Alhambr: 
Cal., has severed his connections 
that company 


Frank Kiviat, overseer of bleachin 
and dyeing for the Cold Spring Textil 
Corp., Cold Spring, N. Y., has severe: 
his connections with that company. 


con 
with 


wit 


Harry White, overseer of finishin 
for Strong, Hewat & Co., North Adams 
Mass., has resigned his position wit! 
that company to accept a similar pos 
tion with the W. E. Tillotson Mfg. C 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Nathan Whiteley has taken the posi 
tion as overseer of dressing for th 
Yantic Mills (American Woolen Co. 
Yantic, Conn. 


Joseph Sweeney, overseer of dress 
ing for the Yantic Mills (American 
Woolen Co.), Yantic, Conn., has sev 
ered his connections with that 
pany. 


com 


Nelson 


Lambert has taken the posi 
tion as 


overseer of spinning for thi 
Rehance Yarn Co., Norwich, Conn. Mr 
Lambert comes from Webster, Mass. 


John F. Ferguson, night overseer of 
spinning at the Avon Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., has resigned. 


C. D. Phifer, who has been overseer 
of spinning at night, at the Long Shoals, 
N. C., Cotton Mills, has tendered his 
resignation. He has been succeeded by 
L. M. Rhyne. 


W. N. Suttle is now overseer of No 
1 spinning at the Lancaster, S. (¢ 
Cotton Mills. 


Marshall Sanford is now overseer of 
the night spinning at the Avon Mills, 


Gastonia, N. C. 


G. H. Dubois* will, after April 1, b« 
associated with Taubel-Scott-Kitzmiller 
Co., as overseer of dyeing and finishing 
at Lenoir City, Tenn. Mr. Dubois 
comes from Fort Payne, Ala. 


Edward H. Harrison has taken the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Oconto (Wis.) Woolen Mills. Mr 
Harrison comes from Jefferson, Wis 


J. Ubald Olivier has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Parker Mills, War- 
ren, R. I. Mr. Olivier comes from Fall 
River, Mass. 


James Leach, overseer of weaving if 
the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., 
has severed his connections with that 
company to accept a position as sup 
intendent of weaving for the Granit¢ 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Douglas Anderson has taken the | 
sition as overseer of dyeing fot 


Hartford, Vt., Woolen Co. 


William Watson has taken the p 
tion as overseer of dyeing and blea 
ing for the Shawinigan Cotton Co., Lt 
Three Rivers, P. Q., Canada. 
Watson comes from Lowell, Mass 
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Convention and Exposition of Knit Goods Industry—Continued 


(Continued from page 60) 
stood that the officials of the 
anization have in mind plans for 
reasing this feature at future meet- 


Luncheon Instead of Banquet 
ne innovation determined upon by 
association this year was the sub- 
stitution of a luncheon for the annual 

iquet. It was felt that under ex- 
isting conditions a larger crowd 
vould be drawn to this function than 
to a formal dinner which, in so many 
instances, proves unsatisfactory and 
the opposite of enjoyable. The oc- 
casion was enlivened by the presence 
of the inimitable Will Rogers of the 


Ziegfeld Follies of New York. Mr. 
Rogers was undoubtedly a drawing 
card and sustained his reputation for 
wit and original sallies at the expense 
of the members. This change in pro- 
gram was also voted to be a big im- 
provement and will probably be con- 
tinued in the future. 


As a whole, the week established a 
record in the annals of the industry 
and officials of the organization were 
universally complimented on. the at- 
tractive convention program as well 
as the highly successful exhibition. 
Both of these functions have been 
raised to a level which it will be dif- 
ficult for future officers to elevate. 


Wednesday Morning's Proceedings 


HE first session of the Nineteenth 

Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers was held 
\Vednesday morning in the conven- 
on hall adjacent to the exhibition 
the Commercial Museum. 
\s usual at such sessiohs the crowd 
was slow in gathering, but the meet- 
ing got under way by about eleven 
yclock. The scheduled program was 
slightly changed and the first feature 
was the annual address of President 
Zens. This address 
where in this issue. 


space at 


appears else 
It was a practi- 
‘al resumé of the activities of the as- 
sociation during the year, featuring 
such matters as the standardized cost 
system for hosiery mills which has 
been developed and distributed to the 
membership; the Exchange Bureau 
lesigned for the benefit of members 
who wish to buy or sell machinery or 
supplies; the Collection Department, 
he free character of which was em- 
hasized, and the Research Labora- 
ry conducted in connection with the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
illustrations of which were shown in 
booth of the association and ex- 
iples of the work published. 


Full-Fashioned Campaign 


Mention was made in Mr. Zen’s ad 
lress of the proposed publicity cam 
paign by the full-fashioned hosiery 
inufacturers and the part played by 

association was fully explained. 
lt was pointed out that the matter 
was thoroughly discussed at a Board 
ot Directors’ meeting attended largely 
by seamless hosiery manufacturers. 
\t this meeting it was decided to offer 
the facilities of the association to this 
group on the basis that if any such 
group of manufacturers desired to 

nduct work along publicity lines 

y would do so whether the Asso- 

tion had any part in it or not and 

it it was a wise policy to work in 
rmony with all classes of members 
her than otherwise. It was fur- 

r pointed out that no expense or 

bility should attach to the associa- 

n, but it was believed that the cam- 
ign would inure to the benefit not 

ly of full-fashioned manufacturers 

to all others as well. The work 


i 


a 


that has been done by the association 
on the question of uniform labeling 
was also stressed as an introduction 
to the talk on this subject by Nelson 
B. Gaskill of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


In conclusion Mr. Zens urged more 
complete use of the facilities of the 
organization by members and warned 
against taking advantage of a period 
of good business to over-produce or to 
over-extend responsibilities. The ad- 





G. Oberlaender, Vice-President, National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers 


straightforward state 
ment of the aims and purposes of the 
association and took the place of a 
secretary's report these 
activities. 


Talk on Uniform Labeling 


The second address of the session 
was delivered by Nelson B. Gaskill 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
The announced subject was “ Label- 
ing and the Federal Trade Commis 
sion’s Connection Therewith.” Mr 
Gaskill’s talk, which will also be 
found elsewhere in this issue, dealt 
largely with the relations between 
trust and truth, and the ethical de 
velopment of such relations. The 
facts that truth inspires trust and that 
trust is a recognition of truth were 
emphasized and illustrated and their 


dress was a 


detailing 


connection with the practical matter 
of labeling of merchandise was suc- 
cinctly developed. The speaker 
showed very clearly the function of 
the brand or label, taking as an illus- 
tration the Winsted hosiery case, and 
pointing out the possibilities of mis- 
representation in description through 
word of mouth or by means of trade 
marks or labels. It was explained 
very carefully just what was meant 
by a silk stocking, and that anything 
not composed entirely of silk of the 
cocoon could not in accordance with 
the law be described as silk. All 
these points were brought out in an 
effort to emphasize the necessity of 
truth in representation. The ques 
tion of artificial silk and misrepre- 
sentation of this product was empha- 
sized, the statement being made that 
other name artificial silk 
such as “art silk” was unworthy of the 
product and of those who endeavored 
to deceive by using a misstatement 
In reply to the thanks of President 
Zens for his comprehensive paper Mr. 
Gaskill declared his appreciation of 
the co-operation of the association in 
this matter of labeling and of the 
work that it had done in this connec- 
tion, assuring the members that the 
Federal Trade always 
stood ready to act in the interest of 
fair play and for the benefit of such 
associations as the 


some for 


Commission 


national 
eftorts to 


associa- 
elevate the 
ethics of merchandising and to elimi- 
nate unfair practices in the trade. 
Problems of Retailing 

One of the most practical and con 
structive addresses that has been 
heard by the association in a good 
many years was delivered by John 
Wyckoff Mettler of the Interwoven 
Stocking Company, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Mr. Mettler who is the repre- 
sentative of a company that has made 
an outstanding success of direct sell- 
ing to the retailer, spoke with author- 
ity on a subject that was of interest to 
many members of the association, put- 
ting his remarks in such form as to 
carry conviction regarding the pit- 


tion in their 


falls, handicaps and dangers of a 


transition from merchandising 
through the jobber to that of selling 
the retailer direct. 


tical 


The many prac- 
contained in the 
speaker’s address based on personal 
experience will be found of decided 
interest to those who may read the 
report of his speech in another 
column. The general impression of 


suggestions 


the talk seemed to be that the dis- 
advantages of such a method possibly 
outweighed the advantages, but it was 
not generally believed that the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Mettler for 
his own 


the success of company in 





W. H. McLellan, Vice-President, National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers 


this field was entirely true The 
declaration that the Interwoven Com 
pany had been “ damned lucky ” was 
not taken at its face value. The close 
attention and response of the audi- 
ence to the speech indicated its value 
to the members, and the officials of 
the were roundly con- 
gratulated on being able to persuade 
Mr. Mettler to give so much of his 
personal experience for the benefit of 
his hearers. 


association 


Thursday Morning's Session 


r | SHE second and concluding session 
of National f 


of the Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Manu fac- 
turers’ convention was held Thursday 
morning in the convention hal! at the 
Commercial Museum. The attendance 
was limited and proceedings did not 
under until about eleven 
o'clock. The session, however, proved 
to be important in character and in- 
teresting to all who attended. The 
speeches were unusually valuable 
and practical in character and were 
followed closely by the members. 


get 


way 


It was decided that the secretary’: 
report, being rather lengthy in char- 
acter, should be printed and mailed to 
the membership. This will be done 
at an early date. Included therewith 
will be a printed copy of the papers 


and addresses delivered before the 


its sessions. 
Election of Officers 

The next order of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee, 
D. L. Galbraith, chairman. This 
committee reported the following list 
of nominations which were unani- 
mously approved by the meeting, and 
consequently elected as officers for the 
coming year: President, Joseph H. 
Zens, Milwaukee (Wis.) Hosiery 
Co.; First Vice-President, Gustave 
Oberlaender, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa.; Second Vice- 
President, W. H. McLellan, Alden 
Mills, New Orleans, La.; Treasurer, 
Ernest Blood, True Shape Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia. 
tors, to fill vacancies 
terms—George F. 
apolis ( Minn.) 


association at all of 


Direc- 
of expired 
Dickson, Minne- 
Knitting Works; J. 


fJoard of 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


Naturally it is your ambition 
to turn out better hosiery at 
every opportunity. 


And our ambition has been, 
for the past 10 years, to make 
The Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitter produce finer and 
smoother fabric for you. Expe- 
rience of users shows how well 
we have succeeded. 

We are now able to sell Wild- 
man Spring Needle Knitters in 
all foreign countries. 


On request we will send 
the “Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitter Machine 
Instruction Book” giving 
detailed information and 
description of every im- 
portant part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and 
informative book, “‘ The Science of Knitting.” 
Price $3.00. 
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B. Lesher, Unrivaled Hosiery Mill, 
Williamstown, Pa.; W. Park Moore, 
Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. 
The officers and board of direc- 
tors remain unchanged from _ last 
year, a graceful tribute to the effi- 
ciency and earnestness displayed in 
the conduct of association affairs. 


Information on Artificial Silk 


The first address of the session was 
delivered by S. A. Salvage, vice- 
president of the Viscose Company, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., on “Artificial silk 
and its growing importance to the 
hosiery industry.” The paper pre- 
sented facts and statistics which will 
be invaluable from a reference stand- 
point to hosiery manufacturers and 
which will be found in another col- 
umn, together with charts illustrat- 
ing the comparative growth and con- 
sumption of real and artificial silk. 
Mr. Salvage, in his opening remarks, 
reviewed the history of artificial silk 
manufacture in this country, detailing 
the four processes which have been 
developed, namely, the Chardonnet, 
the Cupro-ammonium, the 
and the Acetate processes. 


Viscose 
A series 





N. F. Thompson, Jr., Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 


‘f interesting charts was displayed 
and explained by Mr. Salvage, and 
the important statement developed 
that the world’s production of arti- 
ficial silk now exceeds the production 
)f real silk by at least twenty million 
pounds, the total for the two qualities 
being seventy-nine million and fifty- 
nine million pounds, respectively. Mr. 
Salvage also stated that the estimated 
production for 1923 will exceed that 
1f 1922 by 7,500,000 pounds. The 
peaker further explained that it was 
the policy of his company, and also 
»f others in the industry, to expand 
roduction up to a level just below 
the saturation point so that the fluc- 
tuations in price might be minimized 
nd quotations be maintained on as 
even a keel as possible. He also de- 
lared that as far as his own com- 
Many was concerned it operated the 
silk plant in the 
vorld in the Philadelphia district and 


irgest artificial 
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had plans under way for another 
large plant within the Philadelphia 
city limits. It was generally agreed 
that Mr. Salvage had submitted for 
consideration one of the most in- 
formative papers that the Hosiery 
Association had ever listened to. 


Future of Seamless Hosiery 

The next and last paper delivered 
at the session was entitled “The fu- 
ture of seamless hosiery” and was 
delivered by Frank L. Miller, Jr., of 
the United Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Mr. Miller’s principal 
contention was that some other desig 
nation than should be ap 
plied to the character of hosiery of 
which he was speaking and said he 
favored the term , 


“seamless ” 


“circular knit” as a 





John Nash McCullaugh, National Secy. 
and Industrial Mgr., National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers 


substitute. Mr. Miller enthusi 
astic in his description of the possi- 
bilities of this character of product 
and spoke feelingly on the advances 
that had been made in the last ten 
years in its production. He stated 
that the superiority in children’s 
goods was unquestioned and that he 
believed the future would show simi- 
lar advances in other lines as manu 
facturers increase their product on 
the finer numbers with added atten- 
tion paid to the character of manufac 
ture and the desirability of fit and 
appearance. He suggested that the 
designation of sizes should be on the 
basis of gauge instead of needles,”ex 
plaining the reasons therefor. His 
final statement was that the future of 
circular knit hosiery was assured not 
only in the cheaper goods but in 
higher priced lines based on careful 
ness of manufacture and 
workmanship. 


Was 


superior 


Education in Buying 

The final feature of the session was 
the presentation by George F. Dick- 
son of the Minneapolis Knitting 
Works and a director of the associa- 
tion, of a proposition submitted to 
the Directors and passed upon favor- 
ably by them looking toward a cam- 
paign of education directed to the 


buyers of the country on the matter 
of the latters’ purchases of hosiery 
and underwear. The matter is treat 
ed more at length in another column 
and an editorial on the subject will 
be found in this issue. Mr. Dickson 
was enthusiastic on the desirability of 
such educational propaganda, feeling 
that all interests would be benefited if 
the buyer were to appreciate that by 


intelligent supplying of his needs 


EXHIBIT LOCATION UN. 
CHANGED 


\ more or less indefinite rumor 
was circulated on the floor of the 
exhibition hall on Thursday that 
it had been decided to hold the 
exhibition of machinery and sup- 
plies next year in New York. 
Officials were quick to deny this 
report when it was brought to 
their attention, declaring that not 
only was there no foundation for 
it. but that the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation provided that the exhibit 
should be held in Philadelphia. 
It was further announced that 
Director Campbell had already re- 
ceived a number of applications 
for space for next year, among the 
applicants being several who have 
never exhibited before. 


through advance orders he would 


benefit as really as the manufacturer. 
It was determined that a committec 


headed by B. W. Thayer, sales mana 





I-77 "> 


ger of the 
Works, should be 


this matter 


Minneapolis 


Knitting 
appointed to con 
and 


sider enlist the co 





Asso 


Underwear 


Ernest Blood, Treasurer, National 
ciation of Hosiery and 
Manufacturers 
= 


operation of other associations and 
secure logical publicity for the plan 
The personnel of this committee will 
be announced later. 

There being no further business the 


session and convention adjourned 


The Annual Luncheon 


oo annual luncheon held in place 

of the usual banquet was cele 
brated in the ball room of the Belle 
vue-Stratford on Thursday. Three 
hundred and fifty were present. Pres 
ident Zens in a_ few 
welcome thanked the members for 
supporting the convention and expos 


words of 


tion, also publicly acknowledged Mr. 
MecCullaugh’s 
vear. 
Will Rogers Sole Speaker 

He then presented Will Rogers, of 
the Ziegfeld “ Follies”’ as the 
speaker. In his inimitable 
Mr. Rogers held his audience with his 
entertainment of original humor and 
caustic comments of the industry 
Constantly interrupted by roars of 
laughter he expressed surprise at the 


services of the last 


sole 


fashion, 


type of his audience, stating that he 
expe cted to see a somewhat effemi 
nate or sissified lot, classing hosiery 
and underwear manufacturers with 


man milliners, but found them 


lar fellows. He 


regu- 
had long wanted to 


had made 
He said he had inquired 
about the talk 
several manufacturers and 


them and 


rich 


catch some ot 
them 
beforehand industry, 
ing to 
knew as 
them He 


found he much as any ot 
found few bankruptcies 
among them, but rather among their 
customers. He reproved them for 
tempting young helpless women with 
enticing silk stockings that did_ not 
wear, in place of cotton that did. Even 
the James’ boys never held up 
woman, he said. 


derwear 


The hosiery and un 


advertisements made him 
read the magazines, he stated. H« 
asked where old went 
Changing styles to promote sales also 


was blamed upon manufacturers, al 


stockings 


though the results he commended. 


Comments on Industry 


\fter many other witty comments 
on the industry and a clever discus 
sion of popular news topics, he closed 
amid prolonged applause. Music was 


furnished by the Ziegfeld Quintette 


Hosiery Convention Notes 


ae change from May to April as 
the date for the annual conven- 
tion and exhibit of the National Asso- 


ciation of Underwear 
Manufacturers proved to be an ad 


Hosiery and 


vantagepus move. Similar conven- 
tions held in May have frequently 
been accompanied by such warm 


weather as to make attendance upon 


the convention and the exhibit most 


burdensome 


Had the date for the meetings been 
placed a week earlier the opposite ex 
treme in the matter of weather would 
have been experienced, but fortunate 
ly the moderation in temperature 
came just at the right time to mak« 
conditions ideal for hosiery week. 

The opening day of the convention 
placed on Wednesday, giving 
visiting members a chance to look 
over the exhibit thoroughly and make 


was 
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NEW MODEL 
SPLIT-FOOT 


ACHINE 


for making the highest quality of 
seamless hosiery, doing away 
with all unsightly trimmed splic- 
ing yarns. 


The leading hosiery mills of the 
country are using them in large 
quantities. It is a fast and eco- 
nomical producer and its product 
is the last word in seamless 
hosiery. 


Write for circular 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Office 
James Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


chi 


Hy} 
HAN 
van | 
ald) HHH 
Mi) 


Philadelphia Office 
Colonial Trust Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Office 
Gore Building 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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necessary arrangements for equip- 
ment and supplies that are wanted for 
prompt shipment. 


Members of the association from 
various quarters united in declaring 
their satisfaction with conditions, at 





D. L. 
ciation 
Manufacturers . 


Galbraith. Director, National Asso- 
of Hosiery and Underwear 


as volume of business is 
More or less complaint 
was heard regarding the small profits 
which were being obtained. 

Many had 
to levels reached on cotton yarns and 
silk. While expressing the hope 
that both would decline materially be- 
fore long, few willing to make 
any in this di- 
rection. 


least as far 
concerned. 


a special greviance as 
on 


were 


positive predictions 


It is probable that a comparatively 
small amount of cotton yarn was sold 
during the Although 
dealers reported a certain amount of 
interest on the part of knitters, yet at 
the same time they admitted that few 
were willing to commit themselves 
to additional contracts at the present 
time. 


convention. 


Reports of general weakness in the 
yarn market willing- 
ness on the part of spinners to accept 


and universal 
material concessions which were dis- 
tributed by 
conventiot 


news agency during the 
were deprecated as being 
with Dealers de- 
to get any 
lower figures from the southern spin- 


it variance facts. 


clare they are unable 
er whose ideas as to the future have 
not been altered by current fluctua- 


tions in the cotton market. 


of 
iealth in the knitting industry is the 
general report of machinery manu- 
: to the effect that they are 
inusually busy. such manufac- 
rer during the convention 
tated that the month of March had 
een the largest in the fifty years of 
he company’s history. 


One of the best reflections 


Tacturers 
One 


seen 


This same authority commented on 
the fact that in conversation with 
‘nitters at the convention he had been 
mpressed with the universal report 
\f satisfactory conditions and general 
elief in a continued prosperity over 
i protracted period. As a matter of 
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fact, this condition prevented a good 
many manufacturers from attending 
the convention as the details of their 
business from day to day demand 
constant and careful supervision. 


One of the most constructive, as 
well as helpful programs that has 
ever been arranged for a convention 
of the hosiery association was carried 
through at the sessions on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. It was very ap- 
parent that those in charge of the 
program had been unusually fortu- 
nate in persuading men of national 
reputation to speak on questions of 
national importance. 

The important place occupied by 
artificial silk in the knit goods indus- 
try is generally recognized, but it is 
probable that the graphic illustrations 
accompanying the address of S. A. 
Salvage, of the Viscose Company, did 
more to enlighten knitters on the de- 
tails and usage of this product than 





Geo. F. Dickson, Director, National As 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers 

has ever be fore been possible witl 

the data at hand. 


Increasing numbers of hosiery 
manufacturers are selling direct to 
the retail trade. 


this trend 


The importance of 
evidently inspired 
who had charge of the program to 
include a paper the 
retailing. No one in the country is 
better qualified to talk authoritatively 
on this subject than John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the Interwoven 
Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
The success of this company in the 
retail field was ample warrant for the 
comprehensive pronouncement which 
Mr. Mettler gave to the members 


those 


on problems of 


As a competent exponent of the 
seamless hosiery industry Frank L. 
Miller, Jr., of the United Hosiery 


Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., certainly 
qualifies. His talk on the future of 
this product justified his selection as 
spokesman for this division of the 
craft. While certain of his statements 
might be regarded as radical they ap- 
parently have sufficient basis in fact 
to justify their utterance. 

President Zens’ selection as general 
manager of the United Hosiery Mills, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. (Frank L. Miller, 
president), was a matter of congrat- 
ulation on the part of his fellow offi- 
cials in the association and from the 
membership .generally. Mr. Zens does 
not surrender his connection with the 
Milwaukee Hosiery Co., but the ac- 
tive management of the plant will be 
in the hands of his two brothers who 
have been with the 
ness for some time. 

Mr. Zens has been very active dur- 
ing the year in directing the affairs 
Though increas- 
ing duties in connection with his new 
work at Chattanooga are keeping him 
unusually occupied he finds time to 
give attention to details in connection 
with association work. It is usually 
the busy man who can be relied upon 
for active work wherever his services 
are required. 

The officers and directors of the 
association have been most ably as- 
sisted by John Nash McCullaugh, na- 
tional secretary, through whose office 


associated busi- 


of the association. 


in New York the activities of the 
association are cleared Mr. Mce- 
Cullaugh is responsible for the suc- 
cess of many activities which have 
been undertaken by the association 
during the year. One conspicuous 


illustration of these developments is 
the increasing valuable work for the 
industry which is being done through 
the fellowship of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington. Matters of credit 





W. W. Moyer, Director, National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers 


and collection are also be ing handled 
with increasing satisfaction to the 
membe rship. 

Practically all the officials of the 
association and the full membership 


of the Board of Directors were pres- 


ent at one time or other 


convention. 


during the 
The record is practically 


Gustave 


Oberlaender, of the 

Mills, Reading, 
president of the 
has just returned 
from an extended European trip, was 
in evidence from time to time during 
the week. 


unique 
Berkshire 
Pa., 


association, 


Knitting 
and first vice 


who 


Practically all of the past presi- 


dents of the association were also in 


attendance. The only exceptions 
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noted were Harold Lamb, of the 
Union Mfg. Co., Union Point, Ga., 
and F. E. Chipman, of the Chipman 


Knitting Mills, New York, first and 
second presidents respectively. Gar- 
nett Andrews, of the Richmond Ho 
siery Mills, Rossville, Ga., who has 
always been a prominent member of 
the association and who occupied the 
position of president, was in atten- 
dance at the convention for the first 
time in four years. He spoke enthu- 
siastically of the program and also of 
the comprehensive display of machin- 
ery and equipment at the exhibition 
hall. He also expressed satisfaction 
at general business conditions and of 
the encouraging status of the hosiery 
manufacturing industry. 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Monday afternoon, the follow 
ing committees were appointed: 

Nomination Committee: D. L. Gal- 
braith, American Textiles Co., Bay 
City, Mich., chairman; Ernest Blood, 
[rue Shape Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia; W. H. McLellan, Alden Mills, 
New Orleans, La.; T. W. Fred, Dav- 


enport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and J. Bryan, Allen A. Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Resolutions Committee: N. F. 


Thompson, Jr., Burson Knitting Co., 
Rockford, Ill., chairman; D. L. Gal- 
braith, American Textiles Co., Bay 
City, Mich.; J. Ogden Wells, Cooper- 
Wells Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; W. 
Park Moore, Hancock Knitting Co., 
Philadelphia, and Gustave Oberlaen- 
der, Berkshire Knitting Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

D. L. Galbraith, chairman of the 
Nominuating Committee and also a 
member of the Board of Directors, 
has always been a hard worker in the 





W. Park Moore, Director, National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers 


interests of the association and has 
rarely, if ever, missed a convention. 
His natural modesty has prevented 
the acceptance of the head of the or- 
ganization, but his services are re- 
quisitioned whenever matters of im- 
portance are under consideration. 


Norman F. Thompson, Jr., of the 
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Standard Hosiery Machines 


Revolving Cylinder Type 
All Sizes from 24 to 34 Diameters 


Some of the reasons why with a standard Model 
H Knitter one can get a higher production, change 
patterns in from two to five minutes, place more 
machines in a given floor space, and have positive 
yarn changing. 


PRODUCTION—Unequalled because of the substitution of a 
cam for the usual crank movement, from which reciprocation is 
derived, thus eliminating all possibility of picker trouble and mak- 
ing possible a high speed while knitting the heel and toe. Only 
one driving pulley is used. 


PATTERN CHANGE—The yarn changes are made from uni- 
tary cam blocks instead of from a lot of cams and consequently 


we guarantee that changes of pattern can be made in from two to 
five minutes. 


MACHINE WIDTH—The extreme width including pulleys and 
turning handle is only 16”. A comparison with other machines 
will convince one of the great saving in floor space. 


YARN CHANGING—No springs (which might fail to act with 
certainty) are employed; but instead the yarn fingers are moved 
both into and out of action positively. 


This machine, because of its appearance, design, simplicity, materials used, workman- 
ship, durability and results obtained, we know will meet the demands of the most par- 
ticular. We never make claims which we cannot prove and guarantee. Write for our 
illustrated catalogue which proves clearly and concisely all that we claim. Among 
other things, you will be interested to learn how we obtain a speed on the heel and toe 
which is 25% faster than that on other machines and yet protect the pickers so that they 
operate with greater ease and certainty. 


Standard Machine Co. 


340 N. 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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surson Knitting Mills, Rockford, IIl., 
vho was selected as chairman of the 
xesolutions Committee also holds the 
mportant position of regional vice 
‘resident in the Central West Di- 
vision. Mr. Thompson is doing val- 
iable work in this connection and has 
nereased the prestige of the associa- 
ion in the western territoty. The 
egional meetings have most con- 
structive programs and much of 
practical value is discussed. 


As usual it was difficult to assem- 
ble the members for the sessions of 
the convention, and also as usual the 
numbers were disappointing. It is 
possible that dinners and other enter- 
tainments on Tuesday night were 
responsible for the lateness of cer- 
tain individuals, but those who at- 
tended the sessions were amply repaid 
for their effort. 


If Mr. Zens has one hobby it is 
punctuality, and he was very much 
disturbed over the fact that the ses- 
sions were not commenced on time. 
lt was the avowed purpose of the 
officials to make the meetings short 
and snappy, and for this reason cer- 
tain of the features scheduled for 
\Wednesday were delayed until Thurs- 
day. 

There was no question about the 
president's appreciation of the co- 
operation extended to his administra- 
tion by the fellow-officials and the 
general membership. As a matter of 
fact, the attainments of the organ- 
ization have been made _ possible 
largely by the hard work and co- 
ordination of effort on the part of all 
interested. 


The appreciation of Mr. Gaskill of 
the Federal Trade Commission of the 
co-operation by the Hosiery Associa- 
tion in the efforts of the Commission 
to advance the subject of uniform 
labeling was a gracious tribute to one 
feature of the organization’s work, 
which perhaps has received too little 
attention and consideration. The re- 
port at the last year’s convention on 
this subject was an able and exhaus- 
tive one and has done much, it is be- 
lieved, to increase the feeling that 
fair practices are the desirable things 
to be considered in this as well as in 
all other industrial activities. 


Too much cannot be said regarding 
the value of Mr. Mettler’s remarks 
on the question of selling direct to the 
retailer. He certainly gave the mem- 
bers considerable to think about. It 
could not be said that his exposition 
of the question was such as to inspire 
those contemplating a change in their 
merchandising methods to an un- 
jualified acceptance of the possibili- 
ties connected with direct selling. 
\evertheless the matter of luck which 
Mr. Mettler declared was predomi- 
int in the success of the Interwoven 
tocking Company in the retail field 
ould have been subordinated to 
od management and correct busi- 
ss methods in the opinion of those 
© are acquainted with the record 
this company. 
[t was generally considered a wise 
ve on the part of the president to 
ke a frank statement with regard 
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to the association’s connection with 
the proposal full fashioned hosiery 
publicity campaign. That the ex- 
penses and liability of the campaign 
will be entirely separate from any con- 
nection with the association was gen- 
erally approved by the membership 
and the president’s statement of his 
belief that the proposed publicity 
would be of indirect benefit to seam- 
less hosiery manufacturers as_ well 
as to the full fashioned group was 
generally conceded. 


This proposed campaign created 
considerable discussion at the con- 
vention, and it was generally admitted 
that the matter had been undertaken 
in a high-class, constructive manner 
that augurs well for its success. The 
appointment of an executive commit- 
tee to conduct the details is announced 
elsewhere. This committee will meet 
in New York next Wednesday to con- 
sider the legal matters connected with 
incorporation, submission 


of con- 
tracts, etc. The selection of an 
agency will come later after these 


preliminaries are out of the way. Re- 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding 
it may be authoritatively stated that 
no agency has been chosen or even 
recommended. This matter will re- 
ceive the earnest consideration of the 
executive committee and no hasty de- 
cision will be made. 


Probably the record for long dis- 
tance traveling for the purpose of 
attending the convention is held by H. 
W. Crowe, representing George A. 
Bond & Co., Ltd., of New Brunswick, 
N. J. Instead of coming from the 
home office, however, Mr. Crowe and 
his associates made the trip from 
Sydney, Australia, where the com- 
pany has an extensive plant. He 
usually makes the trip to the States 
in the spring of*the year but started 
a month earlier than usual for the 
express purpose of attending the con- 
vention. Mr. Crowe is very en- 
thusiastic about the development of 
the knit goods industry in Australia. 
As to details he stated that the in- 
crease in the last ten years had been 
from three hundred dozen a day to 
two thousand dozen per day, and 
that the possibilities for further ex- 
pansion were very bright. 


As a good second in the matter of 
long distance travel probably C. N. 
Harrington, secretary and treasurer 
of the LaCrosse (Wis.) Knitting Co., 
Inc., is entitled to mention. Mr. Har- 
rington was interested in both the ses- 
sions of the convention and in the ex- 
hibit. 

A number of manufaeturers with 
underwear interests were conspic- 
uous at the convention, among them 
being noted C. C. Allen, president; 
R. M. Kimball, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; J. H. Brine, general 
superintendent, and five heads of de- 
partments from the Allen A. Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis. Also Rodney 
Wilcox Jones, president and general 
manager of the Augusta Knitting Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y., was noted dur- 
ing the convention. 

Other members of the association 
accompanied by fellow-officials and 


men in their respective organizations 
included R. E. Rollins, treasurer of 
the Des Moines (la.) Hosiery Mills; 
Frank Miller, Jr., president of the 
United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.), Norman Thompson, Jr., 
president of the Burson Knitting Co., 
Rockford (Ill.), W. H. McLellan, 
manager of the Alden Mills, New Or- 
leans (La.). It was the first time in 
seven years that Mr. Rollins has at- 
tended a convention and naturally he 
was greeted with decided enthusiasm. 


In addition to the above, prominent 
southern knitting manufacturers 
noted included W. B. Davis, president 
of the Kingsport (Tenn.) Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., and vice-president of the 


Kyle-Shelton Hosiery Mills, Chatta-" 


Also Garnett Andrews of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville 
(Ga.), and the Chattanooga Knitting 
Mills was included in this represen- 
tation. 


nooga. 


J. Ogden Wells of Cooper, Wells & 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich., came to Phila- 
delphia on Monday and remained dur- 
ing the week. Mr. Wells has always 
been a staunch advocate of the Ho- 
siery Association and a member of 
important committees. 


There seems to have been a more 
or less general exodus of hosiery man- 
ufacturers from the country during 
the last few months. Harold Lamb, 
president and treasurer of the Union 
Manufacturing Company, Union 
Point, Ga., and the first president of 
the association is at present in Europe. 
Frank Chipman of Charles Chipman 
Sons, New York, also a past presi- 
dent, has just returned to this coun- 
try from a tour around the world. He 
was accompanied on the same boat, 
the Laconia, by Gustave Oberlaender 
of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa. Mr. Oberlaender was 
noted at the exhibit and also attended 
one of the sessions of the convention. 


S. D. Bausher of the Glorie Under- 
wear Mills, Reading, Pa., also a past 
president, was noted at the opening 
session on Wednesday, Mr. Bausher 
was compelled to leave early on ac- 
count of sickness in his family. 

New interest in hosiery distribution 
inspired the presence at the conven- 
tion and exhibit of Jacques Bramhall, 
a partner of the commission house of 
Amory, Browne & Co., New York. 
It is the first time that Mr. Bramhall 
has been noticed at functions of this 
association. 


As is customary at gatherings of 
this kind, several informal banquets 
were held during the week, at which 
the hosts were usually yarn or supply 
men. Some of these dinners were 
reported to be decidedly elaborate in 
respect to menu as well as unusual ir 
the number of those present. 


T. F. Flournoy, superintendent of 
the Fort Valley (Ga.) Knitting Mills 
was noted at the convention. Mr. 
Flournoy reported the development of 
a comprehensive system for saving 
and thrift among his employes of 
which he expects decided results 
More details of this interesting activ- 
ity are promised later. 
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For Better Buying 


Plan for Educational Campaign 
Endorsed by Hosiery Assn. 

One of the 

suggestions 


most 
ever 


forward looking 
advanced for the 
purpose of securing cooperative ac 
tion made Monday of this 
week at the meeting of the board ot 
directors of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac 
turers in Philadelphia. The proposal 
was broached by George F. Dickson, 
general superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Knitting Works, also 
a director of the association. 


was on 


In effect the proposal was to in 
augurate a campaign of education to 
show buyers of knit goods the ad 
vantages of proper buying at the 
right time, the dangers of over-buying 
and the strict observance of con 
tracts, including the elimination of 
cancellations, refusals, ete. 

While it is admitted that these mat 
ters have discussed at 
and at various times, yet it was point 
ed out that no concerted effort has 
been made by associations in the knit- 
ting industry to improve the relation- 
ship between buyer and seller and to 
elevate the ethics of buying. That 
much can be done by the associations 
in the industry through united action 
to accomplish this result has been the 
belief for a long time of C. E. Oven- 
shire, treasurer of the Minneapolis 
Knitting Works, and Mr. Dickson was 
commissioned to bear the message to 
the hosiery convention in the belief 
that through committee investigation 
some plan may be outlined for in- 
creasing the morale of the trade. The 
matter was presented to the conven- 
tion on Thursday by Mr. Dickson in 
a forcible manner and as a result it 
was determined to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to develop the plan. Pres- 
ident Zens announced the selection of 
B. W. Thayer as chairman of ‘this 
committee. The other members will 
be announced later. 

It is reported that the general idea 
advanced by Mr. Dickson met with 
the hearty approval of the directors 
and the appointment of a committee 
is expected to lead to an attempt to 
cooperate with other associations such 
as the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America and the 
Knitted Outerwear Association in 
promulgating propaganda for the pur- 
pose of convincing buyers that it is 
to their advantage to change their 
methods of haphazard casual opera- 
tions to systematic, intelligent antici- 
pation of their requirements 

The assistance of papers reaching 
the industry will be sought for the 
purpose of carrying the message to 
interested parties, including both 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. 
Indeed, if plans develop as antici- 
pated, effort will be made to secure 
the cooperation of national industrial 
organizations such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as jobbers’ and retailers’ organiza- 
tions. The plan is embryonic at the 
present, but it is believed specific de- 
tails will soon be worked out. 


been length 
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ADJUSTABLE FORMS OR 


THE ONLY STEAM HEATED 


SWIVEL FORM 


On the Market 


THE MOST EFFICIENT DRYING FORM 
FOR EXACT FINISHING OF HOSIERY 


We guarantee these Forms against all leakage. 


At a small cost any of the Philadelphia Metal Drying Forms now 
in use can be remodeled to our new “ Steam Heated Swivel Form,” 
which is our latest invention. 


NEW NEW 


Our “ Adjustable Form” has a removable toe, making it possible to shape and dry more than one size stock- 


ing on each form, by merely changing the toe piece, which requires but a few seconds, to increase or decrease 
the size, as the case may be. We carry no “stock shapes”—every form being made to conform to the style and 
shape you now use—and which has made your stocking such a “good seller.” No additional charge is made 
for this service—whether it is for infants’ hose forms, for ladies’ ‘“‘out-size” flare top, or any other style. 


Different Sizes ‘ : : | | Dried on the 


of Hosiery ase tht} \t One Form 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Forms put at your instant command any variety of sizes—without tying up 
capital in unnecessary forms. You merely change the toe. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Forms also have the advantage of the savings of metal forms over any other type 
on the market. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


330-340 N. TWELFTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SINGLE FORMS 








Papers and Addresses at Hosiery Convention 


Include Talks on Wide Variety of Subjects of Vital Interest to the Industry—President Zens’ Annual Address— Val- 
uable Report on Artificial Silk by S. A. Salvage—Seamless Hosiery Future—Word from Federal 
Trade Commission—Problems of Retailer 


HE addresses presented before 
the annual convention of the 
National Association of Ho- 
siery & Underwear Manufac- 
covered several subjects of 

vital importance to the industry. 
They included President Zen’s an- 

nual address; a valuable report on 


turers 





the artificial silk situation by S. A. 
Salvage; a thoughtful talk by Nelson 
B. Gaskill, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; a discussion of 
“The Future of Seamless Hosiery’ 
by Frank L. Miller, Jr., and a paper 
on selling direct to the retailer by 
John W. Mettler. These addresses 
are printed in the following pages. 


President’s Annual Address 


By Joseph 

T IS with a great deal of pride that 

I am here this morning to give 
you an account of my stewardship. 
During the eleven months that have 
elapsed since you elected me as your 
president the work of the association 
has grown apace and the concrete 
accomplishments have reached such 
substantial proportions as to excite 
the admiration of all branches of the 
textile industry. In this short space 
of time we have bridged the gap be- 
tween comparative mediocrity and 
leadership. 

Before I pass from generalities to 
a more detailed recital of the pro- 
gressive movements that have been 
initiated during the last eleven 
months I wish to put on record my 
sincere appreciation of the consist- 
ent and conscientious support of my 
administration that I have received 
from the members of the Board of 
Directors. Several meetings have 
been held in New York City and al- 
though attendance meant traveling 
hundreds of miles for the majority 
of members, each meeting was more 
than well attended. A splendid spirit 
of cooperation prevailed at all times. 

The keynote of the association’s 
central office is courtesy. The secre- 
tary and his staff strive to give Serv- 
ice with a capital “S.” The 
complaint that I have to make 
regard to the central office is that 
members do not use it more fre- 
quently. I would urge upon those of 
you whose interest in the association 
has become somewhat superficial, to 
‘vail yourselves of the full service 
your organization offers. If there are 
any of you who are _ permitting 
ncient animosities or petty golitics to 

stand in the way of your taking full 
dvantage of the association service 
urge you to brush them aside and 
rmit your unbiased business judg- 
ent to pay tribute to your associa- 
on’s unrivalled contribution 
istrial progress. 


Cost System Provided 
In one year’s time your association 
iS presented a complete and uniform 
st system to its members. This 
st system is the result of exhaustive 
search combined with expert tech- 


cal knowledge, and is applicable te 


only 
with 


to in- 


H. Zens 


one if 
all classes of mills, large or smal 
This report has been of more or lesS* 
a lifesaver to several mills who had 
previously operated on a hit or miss 
system. 

The has’ established 
and operates an Exchange Bureau for 
the disposal of surplus materials, and 
during the past year members have 
benefited to the extent of more than 
$200,000. No extra charge or com- 
mission is exacted for this service. 


association 


To my knowledge, our association 
is the only trade organization that is 
today collecting past due accounts 
for members free of charge. On the 
basis of present operations more than 
half a million dollars will be collected 
during 1923. 


Research Work Done 
The association has_ established 
and operates, in conjunction with the 
United States Government, a_ re- 
search laboratory in the Bureau of 
Standards, the results from which 
have been, and are, far-reaching in 
Savings and information, too great to 
be measured in dollars and cents. At 
the present time there are a number 
of problems being studied with a 
view to standardization that will con- 
tinue to benefit the members 
least five years to come. 


tor at 


Full Fashioned Campaign 

I have been asked by several manu 
facturers of seamless hosiery what 
my attitude is toward the proposed 
advertising campaign of the full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, and 
to what extent it was the desire of 
the administration to permit the cen 
tral office of the association to par 
ticipate in any such activities. 

Of course, the majority of you 
know that I am a manufacturer of 
seamless hosiery exclusively. At a 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in New York in January last, at 
which meeting. there was only one 
manufacturer of 
hosiery present, the question was 
thoroughly discussed. Gentlemen, in 
discussing whether or not it was ad 
visable to permit the association office 
to cooperate with the manufacturers 
of full-fashioned hosiery, we realized 
that whether or not they were mem- 


full - fashioned 


bers of our association, the manu-1!) Now it is my feeling in this mat 


facturers would have a campaign, if 
they so desired, whether we cooper- 
ated or not. Therefore, we came to 
the conclusion that cooperation was 
better than strife. In this respect, | 
would call your attention to a resolu 
tion adopted by the Board of Direc 
tors at that time: 

\WHEREAS: The full fashioned 
members this association con 
template a publicity campaign, and 
the secretary of this association has 
been consulted thereto, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED; That the secretary be 
authorized to the full fash- 
1ioned hosiery manufacturers, and 
place the facilities of the associa- 
tion office at the disposal of the 
full fashioned group; and be it fur 
ther 

RESOLVED; That all expenses in- 
cidental thereto be ¢charged to the 
group, and:that no e&spense or liabil 
ity be agsafmed by the National As 
sociation “6f Hosiery and Under 
wear Manufacturers. 

| am frankly of the opinion that 

any advertising campaign on the part 
of the manufacturers of full-fash 
1ioned hosiery will be beneficial not 
only to them but also to manufac 


of 


relative 


serve 


turers of seamless hosiery. 

We all know that bell-ringers have 
carried on a campaign of deceit at 
the door of the American housewife 


for more than a year. We know, 
from the sales of one of the largest 


operators in this field, of the success 
achieved temporarily by misrepresen 
tation. 


ter, that, if the American woman can 
be thoroughly informed as to what 
a pair of full-fashioned stockings is, 
she will resent the advantage that has 
been taken of her gullibility by the 
P. TT. Barnum methods em- 
ployed by- the bell-ringer, and once 
more will make. her purchases in the 
proper economic channel of distri- 
bution—her local store. Frankly, the 
only thing that | see that will 
accrue to the seamless hosiery manu 


sales 


can 


facturer from this campaign is bene 
fit, because no condition economically 
filled with ambiguity and doubt, as 
exists today in the hosiery industry, 
can continue successfully. 

As an association we have voiced 
and repeatedly expressed our desire 
to be fair in the marking of our mer- 
chandise, and we drew up a schedule 
of uniform labeling that was ap- 
proved and adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Having gone on 
record in favor of honesty, we should 
indeed be obliged to any group that 
starts a campaign against dishonesty 
which will eventually benefit all of us. 

And, one word more. At the pres 
ent time hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers generally are enjoy- 
ing good business, but it is well that 
we do not permit prevailing prosper- 
ity to stultify our sense of proportion. 
Let us proceed 


speculation, 


with avoid 
and over- 
production so that those dark days 


of 1920 will never be repeated. 


care, 
overbuying 


The Future of Seamless Hosiery 


By F. L. Miller, Jr.* 


HE future of seamless hosiery? 
When we think of seamless ho- 

iery and ask this question, we really 
refer to women’s silk hosiery. We 
cannot possibly refer to women’s 
seamless silk hosiery, because such 
phraseology is a misnomer. There is 
not extant today such a thing as 
women’s seamless silk hose. I, my- 
self, have not seen a pair of women’s 
seamless silk in 
Chere are, of course, classes of 
seamless hosiery—men’s and_ chil 
dren’s in cotton and silk, and some 
thing of my discussion is relative to 
them—but I do not hesitate to say 
there would be no discussion—there 


stockings several 


years. 


Sa\ 


would be no question to discuss—ex 
cept for the problems connected with 
women’s silk hosiery knit on circular 
machines, afterward seamed and sold 
in competition with their more ex 
pensive full-fashioned sisters. 

There can be no question as to the 





* United Hosiery Mills Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


established position of men’s seamless 
socks. There can be no question as 
to the established superiority of chil- 
dren’s seamless stockings, socks and 
three-quarter lengths for every age 
and at every price. 

In women’s cotton and mercerized 
goods, there is no question as to seam- 
less supremacy, because of manufac- 
turing economy. You would be sur- 
prised to know the tremendous sale 
of women’s cotton hosiery in this 
country. In our mills around Chat- 
tanooga, in the year 1922, there were 
manufactured of three styles of wom- 
en’s cotton hosiery 193,000 dozens, of 
all styles of women’s cotton hosiery, a 
full quarter of a million dozens—and 
this is only one corporation. 


Children’s Hosiery 


We can easily dispose of the ques- 
tion of children’s hosiery because 
largely it is seamless. There are many 
interesting phases, however, of chil- 
dren’s manufacture: The expertness 
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f ribbing (setting the dial properly 
to get elasticity and plumpness of Tab 


~ 


ric); the differing qualities of raw 


materials used. making one stocking 
quite different in the finished product 
Of late, 


trom care 
and thought have been given to beau- 


another much 


titu and looping, elimi- 
\gain, there 
isa growing tendency to spend more 
finishing and pack- 
so that today 


transterring 


nating all ugly bulges. 


money in dyeing, 


than ever before. 


those mills which give most attention 
to these details find their product sells 
more easily and quicker, even if the 
price is somewhat higher than that of 
competitors 


Phi 


the times in children’s goods, as 1n 


most noticeable tendency of 
all other types of merchandise, is to- 
We have to- 
340 
manu- 


facturing 360 needle stockings. There 


wards the finer gauges. 


day countless mills running 320, 


needle ribs, and one or two 


has been a great increase in the’ use 
silk socks silk 


for children, a half dozen 


ot finer and ribbed 
stockings 
seasonal colors lending beauty to this 
tvpe ot goods. 
Men’s Hosiery 
\gain, in men’s hosiery, the seam- 


silk halt 


inroads into 


hose has made serious 
the 
ness, the latest improvement found in 
the split foot Banner half hose, 
ufactured almost entirely in the finer 
this improved article is per- 
haps the easiest selling hose on the 
market The cotton 
command the field. 


less 
full-fashioned_ busi- 
man- 


gauges 


seamless socks 


Women’s Cotton Goods 

So it is with women’s cotton goods ; 
again we find finer gauges, carefully 
made seams and triple seams; atten 
tion to the diameter of the machines 
to afford narrower ankles and better 
fitting stockings. In women’s cotton 
hosiery, the inexpensiveness of manu 
particularly in the South, is 
noteworthy 


facture, 
Both in women’s goods 
and half hose, particular care is being 
given to increased fineness of gauge 
and more precise manufacture of each 
individual men’s 


S1Z¢ In hosiery, 


many mills are using three different 


diameters to make the 
and in women’s hosiery, two differ 


various Sizes, 
ent diameters 

It is not surprising, then on a cheap 
silk market, to see in silk hosiery the 
dollar stocking, carefully 
a seam and triple seams, 
manufactured either on the latest 
needle machine, or upon the 
latest Scott & Williams machines with 
special cams, which include clearness 
On a high silk market, 
mills have producing 
twisted silk with fiber, to obtain added 
weight, together and du 
Kither of these stockings may 
be economically and profitably manu- 
factured to sell over the counter in 
their In this field, 
there is not the slightest question of 
he superior kind of hosiery formerly 
known as “women’s ho- 


ery. 


women s 


made with 


spring 


oft fabric. 


many been 


with beauty 
rability 


respective seasons. 


seamless 


Sl 


Higher Priced Goods 


By process of elimination, we have 
rowed the 


discussion down to one 
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topic: The question of silk hosiery at 
prices higher than $1 per pair retail 
as a field for the seamless manufac- 
turer. It is generally contended that 
above this price the consuming public 


insists upon strictly full-fashioned 
goods. It is natural at this time that 
there should be a discussion. It is be- 


cause of the apparent slowness of de- 
mand for women’s silk hosiery, knit 
on seamless machine and afterwards 
There is, indeed, everything 
favoring full-fashioned merchandise 
in the higher prices: An age long 
superiority which overcome, 
not by facts alone. must be 
supplemented with much talk, careful- 
ly planned advertising —and_ then, 


S¢ amed. 


can be 
Facts 





National 


Director 
and Under- 


Fk. L. Miller, Jr.. 
\ssociation of Hosiery 
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more facts. 

ly classified: 


These facts are—rough- 


(1) Durability: There is little 
argument that a 12-strand seamless 
women’s stocking to sell for $1.50 per 
pair over the counter is highly du 
rable, just as all other seamless stock 
ings wear better, in my opinion, than 
full-fashioned stockings. 

(2) Constantly improved quality: 
Since prior to the war, many things 
have happened in seamless hosiery. I 
often think that the little seaming at- 
tachments we bought in 1914 in our 
institution, putting a seam down the 
back of a cheap, club-footed 15-inch 
boot Japan silk women’s stockings, 
334-in. machine, to sell at 
50 cents per pair—I say, I often think 
that the seam we put down the back 
in imitation of our more ornamental 


made on 


full-fashioned sister, was the inspira- 
Since 
then we find new sinkers and cams, 


tion for better merchandise. 


or the growing use of the spring- 
beard needle. Either produces a fine- 
ness and clearness of fabric, we think, 


equal to most full-fashioned stock- 
ings. Since then have come the nar- 
rowed ankles, some clumsily pro- 
duced, others more delicately, al 


tained through the use of the narrow 

Since that time we find 
seamless stockings with these narrow 
ankles being produced and then of 
260 and 280 needle machines, has nar- 
rowed the gap in fineness of gauge 


er diameter. 
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between the seamless and the full- 
fashioned types of hosiery. Remem- 


ber, that gauge really means needles 
to the inch. The number of needles 
a stocking possesses is unimporiaii 
unless you also know the diameter of 
the machine. If a machine be 3%-in. 
diameter, it produces approximately 
10 per cent. finer stockings than the 
same machine with the same number 
of needles in 3%-in, cylinder. 
Summary 

I feel that seamless hosiery is 
established in every field, that its fu- 
ture is assured with the exception of 
higher priced women’s stockings, and 
in this field, I want to definitely assert 
that tremendous strides have been 
made, remarkable improvements ef- 
fected in fabric, durability and finish 
—a magnificent result for a modest 
price. To give an illustration: 

I was looking through an old file 
and found a women’s silk stocking 
produced by our mill nine years ago. 
| compared this with today’s product 
—I needed no further evidence. 
Again I say, that such improvements 
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have been made that I feel in a few 
years more the seamless stocking, as 
such, in any price field that is chosen, 
will begin to gain that definite call, 
that positive demand over the retail 
counter, that the full-fashioned stock- 
ing has always commanded. 

When the stocking reaches that de- 
gree of perfection that its manufac- 
turer can definitely assert—our 
stocking is manufactured on a circu- 
lar machine, and as such, is offered to 
the consuming public because of its 
superior merit to any other kind of 
merchandise—then I think the future 
of seamless higher priced hosiery 
may begin to be felt, but so long as 
the name “ seamless ” is retained, that 
name itself is the greatest of all 
handicaps. It is a misnomer; the 
goods are not seamless, but are 
seamed. There is no such thing in the 
United States today as a women’s 
“seamless” silk stocking. If the 
seamless manufacturer is to make the 
higher quality of his product general- 
ly known, he must throw aside a name 
which he has outgrown. 


Labeling and Trade Commission 


By Nelson 


kX trust in something every sec- 
Let trust dis- 
appear and the whole fabric of living 
crashes into chaos. 

One of you sells a bill of goods to 
a merchant at a distance. You de- 
liver the goods to a stevedore. Will 
he deliver the goods to the railroad 
company? You don't know the 
driver nor anything about him. A 
few pencil marks on a piece of paper 
and your goods are gone. You have 
committed them in trust to the steve- 
dore, then to the freight agents for 
the carrier, and so to the men who 
lay and repair tracks, who operate 
trains, the whole arrangement of men 
who compose a railroad company. 
lhe transportation, the safe delivery 
of your goods at destination, the 
whole transaction depend upon trust 
in men whom you have never seen 
and never will see. You may never 
have seen the merchant to whom they 
were sent but he, like the stevedore, 
the freight agent and all the rest of 
the human element, has received your 
trust. Follow the processes involved 
in the merchant’s payment; the crea- 
tion of banks, the employment of per- 
sonnel in them, the honoring of 
checks, the balancing of accounts be- 
tween banks without the transfer of 
actual money, the tremendous scope 
and detail of the banking system and 
you will perceive that the entire fab- 
ric is operating in last analysis on 
the element of trust. Destroy trust 
and what would remain of this tre- 
mendous, interwoven set of relation- 
ships which constitute commerce ? 


md of our lives. 


Commerce and Trust 
The development of commerce rep- 
resents the extension of the moral 
obligation arising out of the relations 
which men assume in commerce, an 


* Federal Trad Commission, Washington 
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ever advancing recognition of the 
obligation to be true which we call 
honesty and a consequent trust in the 
existence and operation of that qual- 
ity. There is more trust as more of 
truth is recognized and acted. Con- 
versely trust begets a reciprocal rec- 
ognition of the obligation to be true 
to that trust. Many a man has re- 
sisted a temptation to be false to an 
obligation simply because he knew 
someone trusted him. So out of the 
very necessity for the element of 
trust in commercial relations, a con- 
stantly increasing degree of recogni- 
tion of the truth in such relations 
ariseg and in turn forms a foundation 
of experience upon which trust 
reaches out still farther. And if you 
will consider this for a little while I 
think you will agree that the advance 
of civilization is the development of 
the recognition of true obligation, 
the obligation of truth, and trust in 
it. Treaties are made on this basis, 
maintained on this foundation and 
fall only when one party is untrue. 


Manufacturer Knows Truth 

Now the manufacturer always 
knows or can know the truth about 
his products. He knows or can know 
without the least doubt, what he puts 
into them. That knowledge imposes 
upon him the burden of being true to 
the buyer’s trust. For mark you well, 
the man who is false to another’s 
trust in his sense of truth is false to 
his own sense of truth as well. The 
buyer may suffer loss through this 
deception but the seller loses also 
Like: produces like. Action and re 
action are equal. Or to put it another 
way, “ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” The practic 
of deception brings deception bac! 
upon the individual as certainly a 
two and two make four. 

I don’t want you to think that thi 
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matter of truth in labels, brands and 
advertisements is merely a quesiton 
of policy or is the injection of an in- 
terfering agency into the placid cur- 
rent of business life. There are 
rue principles, laws of truth which 
ipply to the building of business 
1ouses as well as bridges, and de- 
-eption in the operation of making 
and selling goods is as much a weak- 
ness as in building a bridge. Hon- 
ssty is not the best policy, it is the 
only principle of real and stable suc- 
cess and departure from it is not an 
ilternative road to success but leads 
) a false result. 


Practical Application 


Let us turn now to the practical 
application of this reasoning together 
ibout trust and truth, to your prob- 
em of labels, brands and advertising. 
As I said before, you are charged 
with knowledge of what goes into 
your products. In the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Winsted Hosiery Com- 
pany vs. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, are laid down the governing 
rules which may be stated thus: 

1. A manufacturer is not compelled 

to disclose the composition of this 

product. 

2. If he does disclose it or makes any 
representation about it, he must 
tell the truth about it. 

3. The test of the truthfulness of his 
disclosure or his representation is 
not the impression made on the 
mind of the skilled trade buyer but 
rather the belief of the uninformed, 
untrained public. 

A brand is a mark or device im- 
pressed into or upon a commodity or 
woven into it so that it becomes part 
of the commodity. Its true purpose 
is to carry to the consumer the iden- 
tity of the commodity or its origin. 
\ label is something detachable 
from the commodity but affixed to it 
in such form that it car be removed 
ir obliterated, or it may ie affixed to 
the container. Each of those may 
also be an advertisement or adver- 
tisement may be in any other form 
because to advertise is simply “to 
give notice or information.” 

Therefore, under the first rule of 
the Winsted case a brand or label 
which , states merely the maker’s 
name and place of manufacture, a 
number indicating the line or type or 
style, number indicating size, the de- 
vice such as a star, triangle or an- 
imal peculiar to the maker and such 
lecriptive nouns as “ Ladies’ Hose,” 
*“Men’s Underwear,” without any- 
thing which describes or identifies or 
refers to the material of which the 
product is composed, contains all that 
the law requires. Articles so branded 
r labelled pass on their appearance 
and on the maker’s reputation. If 
ny subsequent dealer misrepresents 
them, the responsibility rests upon 
him alone. 

Use of Word “ Silk” 

To illustrate the application of the 

her rules let us consider a silk 
stocking. The truth about silk is that 
nothing is silk except that which 
comes from the cocoon of the silk 
worm. No other substance can be 
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silk just as one and -.one cannot be 
anything but two. A silk stocking 
therefore cannot be anything else 
than a stocking the whole of which is 
entirely and exclusively composed of 
silk produced from the cocoon of the 
silk worm. That is the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about a silk stocking. And that is 
precisely what the word “silk” 
means when a manufacturer adds the 
word “silk” to his brand, label or 
advertisement. That is_ precisely 
what the public expects to get and 
has a perfect right to expect to get 
under that representation because it 
is the truth. It makes no (difference 
that the trained buyer would know 
that the stocking was made of cotton. 
By using the descriptive word “ silk” 
the manufacturer has gone beyond 
identification or indication or origin 
and has entered the field of represen- 
tation. This voluntary assumption 
on his part has created an obligation 
upon him to be true to the trust of 
the buyer in the truth of the repre- 
sentation. 

There arises in consequence the 
question as to proper representation 
of a stocking of which the top, heel 
and toe, and possibly the sole, are of 
cotton while the remainder is of 
true silk. The cotton never can be 
silk, therefore the stocking is not all 
silk. “ Silk” used alone is generic; 
it includes and applies descriptively 
to all or the whole of the article to 
which it is applied. Therefore a 
stocking, parts of which are cotton, 
can never be, in truth, a silk stocking 
and any representation of it as 
“silk” only, is not truth but false- 
hood. Since to call it “silk and cot- 
ton” confuses it with hose woven of 
threads in which silk and cotton are 
twisted together, producing an entire- 
lv different result; the term “ silk 
boot” or “silk leg” is so generally 
accepted as indicating the necessary 
distinction that the Federal Trade 
Commission regards this as proper 
labelling. 


An Example 


Let me call your attention here to 
a most pernicious practice of double 
dealing, an attempt to tell the truth 
and to deceive at the same time. 


There came to my attention the 
other day a double page advertise- 
ment in one of the prominent ad- 
vertising mediums, of silk stockings. 
The prominent part and most of the 
text described the stockings as “silk.” 
After the mind of the reader had 
been saturated with the suggestion of 
all “ silk,” the cautious writer had in- 
serted near the end of his story the 
statement that the top, heels and toes 
of these “ silk” anion were made 
of lisle to add strength and endur- 
ance. Likewise I read in a Washing- 
ton newspaper the other day the flar- 
ing announcement of a sale of “ silk” 
striped shirts. This has the precise 
value of a well executed counterfeit 
bill because down in the fine print was 
the information that only the stripes 
were silk, the rest of the shirt was 
cotton. And so I have seen many 
labels, as for example “ Trueshine 


Silk,” followed by the words “ made 
of finest cotton.” 

One cannot assert an all inclusive 
affirmative and then qualify it with a 
limiting negative if one is represent- 
ing truthfully. The subsequent quali- 
fication merely serves to show that 
the primary statement is false and 
the result is not truthful information 
but confusion. The advertiser who 
does not tell the whole truth when he 
starts to tell any of it is just that 
much worse than the man who tells 
none of it but who falsifies entirely. 
A dangerous counterfeit is one that 
closely approaches the appearance of 
the reality, and the element of truth 


in an advertisement which also sup- 
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presses a necessary part of the truth, 
or includes that which is not true, 
makes it more dangerous than a rep- 
resentation which is wholly false. 
Not only must a representation be 
true but none of the truth may be 
suppressed, if telling part of the 
truth is apt to mislead. 

But is there not some responsibil- 
ity on the part of the buyer? Of 
course there is. There is the very old 
rule that the buyer must look out for 
himself. That is, if the seller 
not inject his own views and the rep- 
resentations into the bargain. If the 
seller wants the buyer to use his own 
judgment and discover the truth for 
himself, then the seller must not make 
representations concerning his wares. 
If the seller attempts to influence the 
mind of the buyer by argument about 
his goods, then he must represent 
truthfully because the buyer can rely 
on such representation to be true. If 
a seller does not want to be under the 
burden of representing the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
then let him keep out of the field of 
representation and stick to brands 
and labels of identification and 
origin. 


ce eS 


Artificial Silk 

Reasoning from these principles 
the rest is simple. Artificial silk no 
matter how it is produced is always 
as compared with the natural, arti- 
ficial. If it has merits they are the 
merits which belong to artificial silk. 
“Art Silk” and all the rest of the 
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futile efforts to make the false seem 
true are utterly unworthy. An arti- 
ficial silk stocking, an artificial silk 
boot stocking, an artificial silk and 
cotton stocking, an artificial silk and 
wool stocking, each has its place, its 
market, but it must have them on its 
own merits and not because it can be 
made to look like something else. Use 
their right names and the merits 
which properly belong to them will 
be recognized. Call them by false 
names and they are judged by the 
user, not for what they are but for 
what they are not. 


There is a no surer way to destroy 
a market for a product than to lead 
the buyer to believe it is something 
else for he immediately compares it 
in use with his that other 


article which has been suggested to 


idea of 


him and it fails not because it has no 
merits of its own but because it does 
not have other merits which belong 


to something quite different. Apples 
are a good fruit as apples but they 
are no good as oranges. There is a 
merit in a combination of wool and 
cotton in underwear which has been 
almost lost to sight because of the 
effort to sell them as “all wool.” 
What has happened is just what 
might have been expected. The in- 


sistence on all wool has created the 
belief that there is a virtue in an all- 
wool garment which a wool and cot- 
ton shirt cannot possess. With this 
idea in mind the public has demanded 
all-wool underclothes, blankets, shirts, 
etc. The wool and cotton garment 
has had to pass not on its own merits 
but on those supposedly attached to 
all-wool. Just as soon as the buyer 
is satisfied that the qualities, the 
merits which he wants are those 
which are found in an honestly bal- 
anced wool and cotton garment, and 
a wool and cotton garment is offered 
him, he will take it, not because of 
the merits of an all-wool garment, 
but because of the merits which are 
in wool and cotton mixture. 

I hope I have made this clear to 
you because it is fundamental. When 
a product departs from the true sig- 
nificance of its name or representa- 
tion, there is no limit upon the extent 
of the departure. If ten per cent. 
cotton is “all wool” why not twenty 
per cent.? Why not forty, sixty, 
eighty, ninety per cent.? If one half 
as much money had been spent in 
establishing the merits of a wool and 
cotton mixture as has been used in 
selling wool and cotton as all wool, 
the underwear business would have 
been clear of many difficulties which 
confront it today, including a “ truth- 
in-fabric bill.” 

The possibilities of the subject are 
so great that they can be dealt with 
at much greater length than your 
time or your patience will permit. If 
I have helped you to see the funda- 
mental need for the use of trust, that 
trust relies on truth and is betrayed 
only by falsehood, you will have a 
clearer understanding of a principle 
which is capable of infinite expansion 
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d application to the least detail. If 
| have helped you to this, then I have 
helped you to see that truth begets 
truth and that gain, success to be 
stable, enduring, must be based on 
ith, for its opposite, falsehood, en- 
ils loss. And so the whole problem 
o' brands and labels and advertise- 
ments rises out of the realm of reg- 
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ulation by some outside agency and 
appears as it really is, a part of life, 
an act of living on the part of the 
individual whose true success here 
and now is determined by his fidelity 
to truth as it is known and becomes 
known, in his assumed relationships 
with his fellow men. 


Problems of Retailing 


By John Wyckoff Mettler* 


UITE a number of manufacturers 

selling to the jobber have at- 
tempted to sell directly to the retailer. 
lor one reason or another many of 
these attempts have been unsuccess- 
iul. They have involved large finan- 
loss. It is the feeling of the 
officers of your association that these 
attempts have failed largely because 
those seeking to make the change have 
not fully understood in advance just 
what was involved, and that if these 
manufacturers had known more about 
the problem beforehand they would 
have either met it successfully or 
never have attempted it at all. It is 
for this reason that I have been asked 
to prepare this discourse on the sub- 
ject of selling directly to the retailer, 
in the hope that it may place before 
you in simple, direct form the funda- 
mental essentials of direct selling, so 
that any who may be considering this 
method of distribution may have be- 
fore them a fair picture of the prob- 
lems with which they must expect to 
deal. 

When a manufacturer turns from 
selling the jobber to selling the re- 
tailer he steps into an entirely new 
business. Unless he knows pretty 
well what he is about before he un- 
dertakes it he will find it a step from 
daylight into darkness. 

Do not allow yourself to be mis- 
led by the finished accomplishment of 
some one outstanding success by over- 
looking the many years of struggle 
underlying a slowly developed growth. 

No proper consideration of this sub- 
ject can be had without a fair under- 
standing of the requirements of the 
retailer for the successful conduct of 
his business. This is simply getting 
the other fellow’s point of view. It 
sounds easy—but—you can’t hope to 
think in terms of the retailer unless 
you learn to know something of how 
a store is run. 

Requirements of the Retailer 

(he retailer who knows what he is 
about is going to handle: 

1) The line which has the great- 
est turn-over, that is, which is in 
greatest demand, which has the great- 
est consumer acceptance, the line 
ich is most satisfactory to his trade. 
2) The line which he can secure 
wiih ease and certainty, insuring con- 
tinuity of supply. 

3) The line which shows him a 
sal'sfactory margin of profit. 

aking up the first of these, i.e., 
t over, 80 per cent. to go per cent. 
0: the retailer’s business is done on a 
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very few numbers, requiring very 
small stock considering the turn-over. 
The other 20 per cent. of his business 
is spread over a great number of 
styles requiring a comparatively large 
investment in slowly moving. stock. 
“ The retailer’s profit is in turn-overs 
and not in left-overs.” I sometimes 
wish the retailer would always re- 
member this himself. 

Mark-downs and inventory shortage 
constitute the two great sources 
of loss to the retailer. The rate 
of the dealer’s turn-over and his loss 
on “ mark-downs” really control his 
margin of profit and his overhead. 
Mark-downs which do not carry their 
share of the overhead involve dead 
loss in themselves and cut down the 
profit on the good lines. In some lines 
the retailer’s mark-down runs as high 
as 20 per cent. This kills profit faster 
than anything excepting actual in- 
ventory shortage through stealing of 
stock by clerks or shoplifters. 

The dealer’s “turn-over” depends 
upon his getting goods that sell. 

The manufacturer who will deal 
with the retailer must make a wide 
enough range of styles to fully cover 
the active business of the merchant he 
seeks to supply. He must remember 
that it is the retailer and not himself 
who really determines what must be 
manufactured. He must stand ready 
to install or abandon machinery, re- 
gardless ot cost, in order to make 
what the dealer requires. His turn- 
over depends upon his getting the 
right goods. In other words, you've 
got to make what the trade wants. 
You needn’t get the exalted idea that 
the retailer is such a fool as to be 
willing to buy all the easy-to-make 
styles from you and all of the hard 
ones from your competitor. 


Continuity of Supply 

Under the second retailer require- 
ment I mentioned ease and continuity 
of supply. You have to bear in mind 
that the retailer is not going to in- 
duce all of his consumer customers to 
buy any line of merchandise, no mat- 
ter how good it may be; that he is not 
going to be able to get right along 
without interruption after he once in- 
troduces it. You can make up your 
mind before you start selling the re- 
tailer that you will have to maintain 
at all times an ample stock of finished 
goods instantly available for im- 
mediate shipment. This is easier said 
than done. Keeping a stock of a 
couple of hundred styles, each of them 
in seven sizes, all in balance with de- 
mand in quantities and size assort- 


ment, with at least 75 


per cent, ot 
your business on an immediate deliv- 
ery basis, calls for an entirely differ- 
ent method of handling than making 
up actual orders, as 
in selling the jobber. 
Every time a retailer runs out of your 
goods you force him to put in some 
competitor’s product. But that isn’t 
The retailer promptly 
jumps to the conclusion that you are 


goods against 


is customary 


the worst of it. 


supplying someone else with the 
goods that ought to be coming to him 
and he thinks that every consumer 


who refuses to accept a substitute is 
going to a competing store to get 
what he asked for. 

\ll of 


turer in” 


this involves the manufac- 
carrving the bag.” This he 
must be prepared to do. And this in 
turn requires large capital investment 
in finished goods and advance com 
mitments for materials, involving the 
taking of all risk and loss incident to 
fluctuation in value—at times a finan- 


cial factor of no small import. 
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You may be successful in inducing 
a portion of the retail trade to place 
advance orders, provided there are ad- 
vantages and no disadvantages to him 
in doing so. This means that you 
must expect cancellations of such or- 
ders and accept them gracefully. You 
must see to.it that it is never to the 
disadvantage of a customer to place 
an advance order, and you must not 
allow immediate delivery orders to 
jeopardize the shipment of advance 
orders. 

You cannot expect a dealer to han- 
dle your line unless you extend him 
sufficient credit to get enough of your 
goods to fully cover the requirements 
of his own trade after he has intro- 
duced your line to them. You must 
be prepared to extend credit, even 
when it involves risk, to the extent of 
the customer's requirements. 


Dealer’s Margin of Profit 


The third fundamental referred to 
is the dealer’s margin of profit. This 
he will expect to be approximately 
33%4 per cent. of his retail selling 
price, or a mark-up of close to 50 per 


91 
cent. on cost. In some fast moving 
lines, where risk of mark-down left- 
overs is eliminated, the dealer can 
safely operate upon a somewhat 
smaller margin, but he will resent and 
resist any curtailment of his margin, 

All business is built upon confi- 
dence. If you shake the confidence 
of the dealer you are quite likely to 
shake him loose. You needn't think 
you will be able to change your prices 
up and down according to changes in 
cost of production and have the re- 
tailer stick to you as a jobber would. 
The jobber tinderstands changes in 
cost of production more readily than 
the retailer. 


Meeting of Retailer’s Requirements 


We will now turn from the retailer 
ind consider the meeting of his re- 
quirements by a manufacturer. Let 
is take, for example, a manufacturer 
with a fair-sized plant built up 
through the jobber with a fairly well 
established jobber trade. How is he 
going to turn to selling the retailer? 
How is he going to induce the retailer 
to take up a new and unknown line, 
and how is he going to do it quickly, 
and what does this transition involve? 
You have to bear in mind that the in- 
troduction of new lines is getting 
harder and harder. The virgin soil 
has been pretty well taken up and is 
being pretty carefully cultivated by 
the old-timers in the game, and partic- 
ularly by jobbers. Why should any 
reputable merchant turn down a sure 
thing in an old established line, on 
which his consumers have been stead- 
ily repeating for years, for the pur- 
pose of taking a flier on an article of 
inproven demand, and how is the re- 
tailer to explain this change to his 
own consumers, who have been not 
only satisfied but pleased with what 
they have been getting, and what is 
to compensate him for the loss in 
prestige in giving up known lines for 
those unheard of and unproven? Ex- 
perienced credit men will tell you the 
stores handling standard established 
lines are financially soundest. You 
will find that the retailer is expe- 
rienced in trying out new lines and 
that he is well fed up on amateur ad- 
ventures. Why should he change? 


At ihe outset the direct selling cost 
will overwhelm your profit—unless 
your prices are ridiculously high, If 
you do succeed in opening accounts 
they must be properly served. It’s a 
whole lot easier to open an account 
than to re-open it, and after you have 
been once around and mussed up the 
market you will find you are all done. 
The burnt child dreads the fire, and 
the merchant has a long memory for 
the bungler. You can’t get the confi- 
dence of a dealer quickly. It takes 
years of trading to establish trade, but 
it only requires one or two misdeals 
to queer the game. 


The process of building up a large 
outlet through a very large number of 
small retail stores is necessarily a 
slow, orderly movement. Your goods 
will move from your factory ware- 
house just as fast as they sell over 
the retail counter and no faster. The 
idea of selling up your output in a 
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w weeks doesn’t apply at all in 
lling the retail trade. 


Financial Problem Involved 
\nd so you will see the establish- 
g of trade with the retailer by a 
manutacturer is a long, slow process, 
e significance of which is the finan- 
al problem involved or the amount 
of capital you will be compelled to 
iraw upon purely to meet the loss 
the transition from the jobber to 
he retailer. I don’t believe anyone 
in accurately estimate this in ad- 
vance. It is one of the greatest dan- 
gers incident to the change in selling 
policy under consideration, and at 
best it will take any large manufac- 
turer years to build sufficient de- 
mand through thousands of retailers 
to take care entirely of a fair-sized 
output. You must make large finan- 
cial provision in advance to bridge 
this gap, and you want to have the 
cash in the bank before you start. 
Entirely apart from the amount of 
capital needed to cover the dead loss 
of the transition from jobber to re- 
tailer there are other problems in 
finance in connection with selli®g the 
dealer which may be larger than you 
would suppose. I have carefully es- 
timated the capital requirements of 
selling as compared with manufactur- 
ing, and if you will divide an enter- 
prise, manufacturing and selling to 
the retail dealer, into two departments, 
the first manufacturing and the sec- 
ond selling, and if you will allow the 
manufacturing end of the capital that 
it requires for its manufacturing op- 
erations including its factory, land, 
building, machinery, equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies, goods in process 
and cash for the proper conduct of its 
business, and if you will allow all fin- 
ished goods to pass into the hands of 
the selling department as fast as 
they are completely: manufactured 
for shipment and allow the 
selling department its exact capital 
requirements for an adequate stock 
of finished goods, accounts receivable 
nd only a comfortable cash balance, 
you will find much to your surprise 
perhaps, that you will have a greater 
investment in your selling department 
than in your manufacturing depart- 
ment. I have watched this problem 
for years, and it is correctly stated. 
I don’t believe that the average manu- 
facturer who has attempted to sell the 
retailer has fully understood this 
nancial problem, and I think it has 
n more responsible for the failures 
t have taken place than any other 
factor. 


ready 


Selling Problems 

will touch briefly upon some of 
problems of selling administra- 
The manufacturer who has 
selling to the jobber would be 
illed at the extent of detail in 
unting, and particularly in cor- 
incident to selling a 
number of comparatively small 
stores. Your organization lay- 
ior direct retailer selling will be 
different from that for selling 
obber. You will have nearly 10 
ent. as many people in your office 
sales force as in your entire fac- 


ndence 


De 
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tory force. You will find this will 
make quite a difference with your 
fixed overhead if you should attempt 
to shut down. You can’t lay off your 
office and sales force as you can lay 
off factory workers. 

The impression which the retailer 
of the manufacturer will be 
largely based upon the way in which 
his communications with the 
are handled, the manner in which 
credits and collections are adminis- 
tered and the trade aid he receives 
from the sales department in helping 
him dispose of the goods he buys. 
Here is the true test of merchandis- 
ing. The line may be very satisfac- 
tory in every way, and yet the 
reputation of the house may be any- 
thing but good. This depends largely 
upon promptness, courtesy and intel- 
ligence in all contact with the cus- 
tomer, whether it be by correspond- 
ence or through the direct appeal 
and assistance of the traveling sales- 
men. Now, you may this is 
obviously self-evident and any fool 
would know that much about it, but 
it must be borne in mind that the vol- 
ume of correspondence in connection 
with sales, credits and collections be- 
comes enormous and must be handled 
by a large number of clerks, some 
of whom can never get it into their 
heads that the customer is always 
right, or they don’t see why the house 
should be “ gypped” out of discount, 
or they don’t understand why a cus- 
tomer should be return 
pre-war goods, 


gets 


house 


say 


allowed to 


Difficulties of Correspondence 


for a moment collection 
Only a compara- 
tively few of the smaller merchants 
pay their bills on the dot just as you 
would meet a note in the bank. Many 
of them pay as they themselves are 
paid by the consumer, and I ask you, 
do you always pay your personal bills 
to the stores on a certain day, or do 
you do this when you happen to feel 
like it? “Remember, this is what the 
retailer is used to, and quite naturally 
his point of view on this subject is 
influenced by his own experience. 
Very often when a retailer owes you 
past-due money, and receives a letter 
to remind him of the fact, he gets 
sore the very moment he sees your 
name on the outside of the envelope 
before he even opens it. He knows 
it’s a “dun” for a past-due bill, and 
no matter how politely it is worded 
it gives offense. That’s enough to 
give you an idea of the delicate han- 
dling required for this work if you 
are going to avoid making a lot of 
loyal friends sore. 


Consider 
correspondence. 


I have now shown you, selected at 
random, many of the practical little 
problems involved in selling directly 
to the retailer. To have 
lished outlet through ten 
loyal and contented retail stores and 
to have millions of satisfied 
pleased consumers as users of your 
product, and then to have all this 
hooked up to a factory organization 
second to none, is a worth-while ac- 
complishment—well worth the many 


an estab- 


thousand 


and 


years it takes and the millions of dol- 
lars it costs. And yet it requires 
almost as much care and management 
to maintain this sort of a layout as it 
takes to establish it. If, in operating 
under this system, you 
either the goods or the service, 
will still lose out in the end. 
The most profitable hosiery mills 
in this country distribute through the 


fall down on 
you 


jobber. This is a fact which we can- 
not dispute. There are advantages in 
favor of each of the two systems, 


but it is my firm conviction that either 
may be equally successful. 

\fter twenty vears of careful study 
of the problem of selling, I have come 
to have a very high regard for the 
jobber. The manufacturer’s agent, 
the commission house and the jobber 
all have their proper places in the 
distribution of merchandise. Many of 
the hosiery jobbing houses are highly 


developed and well run. One 


Artificial Silk 
By S. A. 
RTIFICIAL silk dates back to 


the year 1884 when a French- 
man—Count Chardonnet 
ed a patent for a process for making 
an artificial silk thread from nitro 
cellulose, or what is commonly known 
This fact has led up 
revolution in silk tex- 
the re 


was grant- 


as gun cotton. 
to a complete 
tile manufacture, and by 
markable that 


complished in perfecting its manufac- 


strides have been ac 





S. A. Salvage 


ture, artificial silk to-day occupies an 
important position in the commercial 
world. 
Since 
have 


that other 


been 


time 
invented 
and to-day there are four 
in use for the manufacture of 
ficial silk on a commercial scale. 

The first is the Chardonnet process 
which uses cotton as a base. It is 
treated with and ether which 
dissolve the cotton and form a nitro- 
cellulose ‘solution. 

The next process which came into 
use was the cupro-ammonium, and it 


* Vice-pres., The 
York 


processes 
and perfected, 
processes 


arti 


acids 


Vicose ( 


ompany New 


2279) 9 


wn 


sionally hears idle talk concerning the 
elimination of the jobber. 
present he is a long way from elimi- 
nated. The competition 
have comes from the jobber. In my 
opinion he is not going to be elim- 
nated in the hosiery field. 

Many manufacturers have turned 
back to the jobber after unsuccessful 
attempts to sell the retailer. Only a 
handful have survived the pitfalls of 
the transition. We consider ourselves 
fortunate in having 

no doubt that 
who have been hstening to this ram- 


Just at 


hardest we 


most survived. 


| have some of you, 
bling discussion, have been trying to 
figure out how in the world we did 
survive, and you may have been look- 
for 
now, if 


some one good reason why. 
will give me your 
I wili tell you the 
one big secret of the Interwoven suc- 
we have always had damn ] 


good 


ing 
So, you 
closest attention, 
cess 


luck. 


and Hosiery 


Salvage* 


was most extensively developed by 


the Germans. This process also used 
cotton as a base and pure copper and 
ammonia for dissolving the cellulose. 
The yarn produced by this process 
an improvement 
over the yarn produced by the Char- 
donnet process, but at that time arti- 
ficial silk yarn had greater limita- 
tions than to-day, and for this reason 
was only used in commercial quanti- 
the 


was regarded as 


ties by braid and millinery in- 
terests 
Development of Processes 
The 


tance 1S 


development of 
Viscose 


next impor- 
the Vis- 
cose was discovered by two English 
chemists, Cross and Bevan. It is a 
solution, and the word 
" means a sticky substance. 


process. 


cellulose 
* Viscose 
Artificial silk made from Viscose was 
discovered by an Englishman named 
Stearn. He made a product with a 
presentable appearance but only on a 
laboratory 


scale—not a commercial 


one—and he finally disposed of his 
patents. These patents were de- 
veloped in both England and the 


United States at about the same time 
and along the same lines, starting in 
about 1902. A very large amount of 
capital was expended in both coun- 
method was found to 
produce Viscose artificial silk of a 
quality acceptable to the trade on a 
profitable basis; and it late 
as 1911 when the first important plant 
was completed in this country to pro- 
duce artificial silk on a sizable com- 
mercial scale. This plant produced 
320,120 Ibs. in 1911, and increased its 
production to 1,120,000 Ibs. in 1912. 

England developed faster than we 
did here, as in 1906 she had erected 
a plant which was producing a good 
product on a large scale, which was 
strong and soft and found adaptable 
for many textile lines. 

The last development is the 
called acetate process, which has not 
as yet reached the proportions of the 
three mentioned previously. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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The use of Laces on knitted goods or lingerie increases their an endless variety, superb quality and perfect workmanship. 
value. A garment which is properly trimmed with lace becomes 
more beautiful, more salable, more pleasing to every eye that 
sees it. 

Among A. F. C. Laces are literally hundreds of patterns which Therefore it is a common saying among the trade that *‘Knitted 
have been especially designed for knitted wear. They are of wear trimmed with A. F. C. laces will outsell all others.”’ 


In making these laces we have studied your problems, your W 
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Knitting Arts Exhibit at Philadelphia 


Most Comprehensive and Effective Display of Machinery, Equipment and Supplies Adapted to Knitting Mill Use 
Staged in the Commercial Museum—FExhibitors Praise Management for Systematic and Busi- 
nesslike Conduct of Show 


HE KNITTING ARTS EX- 
HIBITION staged one of 
the most effective shows it 
has ever held in its history 

this week in Philadelphia. Beginning 
mn Monday and lasting until Friday 
night, it attracted one of the largest 
crowds that has ever gathered for a 
lisplay of this kind. Not only were 
the exhibits varied in character but 
they were arranged with such effec- 
tiveness that the picture was one of 
artistic merit in addition to being in- 
tensely practical and helpful. 

It was the commonly expressed 
pinion that as a benefit to the in- 
lustry it excelled any previous effort 
ind the recognition of this effort was 
noted in the satisfied expressions of 
‘xhibitors themselves. The latter 
were loud in their praise of the sys- 
tematic and business like way in 
which the exhibit was conducted, be- 
ing particularly expressive of the 
service received from Manager Camp- 
bell and his corps of assistants. 
very reasonable want was supplied 
promptly and many requests were an- 
ticipated. As far as could be learned 
not a complaint was registered at the 
treatment received. As a consequence 
co-operation was extended by the ex- 
hibitors in the arrangement of booths 
making it possible to open the show 
even before the schedule time with 
everything in readiness to receive 
visitors. 

Mr. Campbell, who has now been 
in charge of two exhibitions, ex- 
pressed himself as very well pleased 
with the spirit evinced by those taking 
part in the exhibit and declared that 
reports received indicated that good 


returns were being secured by the 
holders of space. 


Arrangement of Hall 


Several changes in the hall were 
noted from last year. A convention 
room was provided at the rear of the 
building which was commodious and 
much lighter than the one previously 
used. The adequate provision for 
convention purposes in connection 
with the exhibit caused the directors 
)i the hosiery association to transfer 
the meeting place from the downtown 
listrict to the Commercial Museum. 
‘his eliminated certain criticisms 

rd during previous years that the 
separate place of meeting detracted 
‘rom the crowd at the exhibit as 
manufacturers who attended the ses- 
sions of the convention were not al- 
Ways persuaded to go to the Museum 
building afterward. The exhibit on 
other hand did not draw away 
y from attendance upon the asso- 
ion sessions as the exhibit was 
ed during the meeting, power be- 
turned off and a concentrated 
eftort made to increase the interest in 
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the two short sessions on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


A hosiery style show was also in- 





Chester I. Campbell, Manager, Knitting 
Arts Exhibition 


troduced as a novelty at the exhibi- 
tion. A stage was erected at the rear 
of the building and living models 


were used to display the latest novel- 
ties in hosiery. While a few criti- 
cisms were heard that this feature 
tended to draw the crowd away from 
exhibitors’ booths, the time of the dis- 
play was so short that it was little 
more than a temporary interruption 
that was not particularly disturbing. 
In fact it was felt to be one of the 
factors in attracting a larger number 
to the hall than might otherwise have 
come. A gain in revenue resulted 
from the practice of charging an 
admission fee to all who did not hold 
tickets or passes. A substantial sum 
was thus added to the exchequer of 
the association. 

An agreeable change was the more 
substantial barrier which was erected 
around the space provided for re- 
freshments. The restaurant was ef- 
fectually hidden from the rest of the 
hall and the improvement in service 
and food caused the room to be filled 
to repletion during meal hours. 

Altogether the exhibit reflected 
great credit not only upon the man- 
agement but upon the industry as well 
as upon the machinery and _ supply 
concerns themselves. 


Descriptions of exhibits follow: 


Details of Exhibits 


ABERFOYLE Mrc. Co., Chester, Pa. 
Mercerized yarns. Occupied large re- 
ception space for entertaining visiting 
manufacturers. 

AcME StaApLe Co., Camden, N. J. 
Represented by C. E. Hardenbrook Co., 
Philadelphia. Two Acme and textile 
binders shown attaching tickets to ho- 
siery, underwear, etc. Represented by 
C. E. Hardenbrook. 

Acme Steet Goons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Box strapping, nailed and _ nail-less; 
steel mats; safety devices for protecting 
shipments. Represented by C. J. 
Bruneel, Philadelphia, representative. 


AINSLIE KNITTING MAcHINE Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Flat Knitting ma- 
chines. Operating full automatic knit- 


ting machine ; hand operated knitting ma- 
chine; hand links and links machine; 
border making machine; Ainslie high 
speed brusher; Ainslie latest string ma- 
chine for trimmings; 8-lock vertical 
stripe machine and checker boards, jac- 
quard effects. S. Broadwin, proprietor, 
in charge, with M. H. Siegell. 


AMERICAN Bopsin Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Represented by sales agent, Quaker City 
Felt and Supply Co. Display of all 
kinds of bobbins, especially for silk, 
both plain and felt covered, for ingrain 
hosiery. Represented by George A. 
Spencer, treasurer, and W. P. Mussel- 
man. 

AMERICAN Fasrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Laces, trimmings, etc. Display of 
knitted garments trimmed with their 
products. Complete exhibition of hun- 
dreds of designs of all kinds in laces, 


trimmings, edgings, braids, etc., in torch- 
on, cluny, filet, point de venise, etc. Laces 
in cream and white, with embroidery 
edgings in great variety of colors. 
Represented by Robert P. Post, ‘Phila- 
delphia office. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery for knit goods. Complete line 
exhibited including: 54-inch American 
rotary hosiery press, motor driven; 
American underwear finishing press, 
steam driven; 44-inch American knit 
fabric calender, motor driven, on tubu- 
lar goods; a new design of the 36x 64 
American solid head monel metal ho- 
siery dyeing machine, with six compart- 
ments, equipped with M. Daly steam 
syphon injector nozzle; also a new de- 
sign 48-inch American humatic extrac- 
tor, copper basket, motor direct con- 
nected to spindle with positive safety 
door. Represented by George G. Rups, 
specialty department; S. G. Dabner, 
Canadian factory; George L. Heyer, 
western representative; Frank P. Mur- 
phy, Pennsylvania; W. C. Dodson, 
southern agent. 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE Co., Reading, 
Pa. Factory sewing machine tables. 
Double line American safety tables com- 
plete with motors and sewing machines; 
no lower belts, ball bearing clutch, no 
belt pulls, all moving parts encased, elim- 
inating grease and oil stains. Repre- 
sented by Louis Frankel, president ; Max 
T. Voigt, general manager; Julius G. 
Hansen, general sales manager; John 
Budde, Philadelphia representative. 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY, New 
York. Sewing and spool threads. Sam- 
ple shown of complete line in reception 
space. 

AMERICAN YARN 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


cerizers. 


& Processinc Co 
Spinners and mer- 
Represented by Forrest Bros 
Philadelphia, with booth for receiving 


manufacturers. Raw cotton to yarns 
shown. 
ANpREYKovicz & Dunk, INc., Phila- 


delphia, Importers, dealers aniline colors 
dyestuffs, chemicals, etc. Reception 
space for visitors. Represented by 
Newton G. Wattis, president; Ira D 
Bertolet, vice-president; Geo. Dobbins, 


Harry L. Haenel and H. W. Buisson. 


ATWooD Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Silk and spool cotton machinery 
Demonstration under actual mill con- 
ditions of their 4F silk winding frame 
with automatic screw traverse; also their 
5B spinner, combining doubling and 
twisting frame for silk and combination 
knitting yarns, saving one handling of 
the silk, equipped with patent stop mo 
tion; single 2-inch feed roll in place of 
double roll. Represented by Frank F. 
Dodge, president; Otto O’Sullivan and 
J. Edward Fairbrother. 


MACHINE 


BerKs ENGINEERING Co., Reading, Pa. 
Hosiery mill equipment. Looper and 
seamer table examining forms; seamer 


guide; looper lamps; electric transfer 
irons; looper waste receptacles; yarn 
tension device for knitting machines; 


all monel metal paddle hosiery dye ma- 
chine, with self contained paddle and 
basket raising unit, all metal construc- 
tion. Represented by L. M. Crowther, 
sales manager. 


BLACKMER Rotary Pump Co., Fotos- 
key, Mich. Solid and rotary pumps. 
Types of their rotary pumps in various 
sizes for handling dye, bleach and mer- 
cerizing liquors. Two small model units 
in operation. Represented by J. Frank 
Smith and Payson Leavitt. 


Biopcett & Orswett Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Threads and spool cotton. Space 
for convenience of-visitors, with display 
of threads, 


Bocer & Crawrorp, Philadelphia. 
Spinners and mercerizers. Entertained 
manufacturers at their space on the 
floor. 

CuHartes Bonn Co., Philadelphia. 


Leather belting, power transmission ma- 
chinery, textile mill supplies. Featured 
“Bondaron” solid round leather belt- 
ing for sewing machines in knitting mills, 
etc.; full line of power transmission ma- 
chinery made by them; 96” wood fly- 
wheel with “S K F” ball bearing 
hanger driven by single string by small 
motor showing saving in friction and 
power; cut gears of all kinds. Also 
representing Boston Gear Works, U. S: 
Graphite Co., Alligator Belt Lace Co. 
Also a display of other textile mill sup- 
plies. Represented by H. R. MacFern 
and Roy Martin. 


B. F. Boyer 
Worsted yarns 
space for visitors. 

(Continued on page I0L) 


Co., Camden, N. J. 
Occupied reception 
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RADLEY STENCIL MACHINE Co., Phila- 
deiphia. Automatic stencil cutting ma- 
chines and shipping room supplies. New 
mcdel Bradley stencil cutting machines 
in various styles and sizes; stencil inks, 
brushes, stencil filing cabinets, etc. 
George C. Decker present. 

RADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Lavatory equipment. 
Showed new washroom fixture with cen- 

supply of water, sprayed in large 
bowl, 54 inches in diameter, made of 
mixture of marble chips and _ binder, 
accommodating six to ten persons; 
washing in spray. Temperature of 
water regulated. No accumulation of 
water in bowls. Represented by W. H. 
Silpath, Philadelphia sales agent. 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia. Auto- 
matic circular knitting machinery. Five 
machines in operation; 3%-inch model 
‘C.” 240 needles; 34-inch French welt 
ribber, 240 needles; 134-inch necktie ma- 
chine ; 5-inch scarf type machine for golf 
15-inch 14-cut body underwear 
machine; also a new machine built by 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England, 
representatives of H. Brinton Co. in 
England and Continental Europe. This 
was 334”, 176 needle machine, suitable 
for making half-hose, and ladies’ sport 
stockings, capable of great variety of 
set patterns, in different striping ef- 
fects, boxes, etc. Their machine will 
be handled in this country by H. Brin- 
ton Co. Represented by H. S. Hor- 
rocks, secretary and treasurer; W. H. 
Allerton, L. G. Quinn and Edward 
Newell. R. L. Brinton, vice-president, 
also frequently present. 


B. H. Bunn, Chicago, Ill. Package 
tying machinery. Demonstration of 
two types of automatic tying machines 
for bundles, packages, boxes, etc. Rep- 
resented by Maxwell Lind, N. Y., east- 
ern representative. 


Cannon Mutts, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Cotton yarns. Representing large chain 
of southern spinning mills. Space for 
convenience of visiting manufacturers 
it convention. 

Van Court CARWITHEN, Philadelphia. 
Cotton yarns. Sole representative of 
Swift Spinning Mills, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co. and Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga. Space for meeting manufacturers. 


Cattin & Co., Boston. Cotton yarns. 


tops ; 


Reception space for convenience of 
visitors. 
CurrperR Bett Lacer Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. Belt lacing equipment. 
Latest belt lacing tools demonstrated 
with “Clipper” steel hooks of special 
design and rawhide pins. Model show- 
ng various types of drive in miniature 
in operation, belts fastened with Clipper 
Belt Hooks. Represented by William F. 
Kall, service representative. 
CONTINENTAL TRADE Mark, New 
York. Dry Transfers for trademark- 
ng goods. Display of Continental 
“Dri-Transfers” and demonstration of 
application to knit goods, Represented 
I. Gelb. 
Cootey & Marvin Co., Boston. Account- 
nts, appraisers, engineers. Drawings, 
harts and photographs showing appli- 
tion of engineering management and 
ting in the knitting industry. 
M. Bigelow, Boston, representa- 


rorD Mrc. Co. New Brunswick, 

Mechanical stop motions for cir- 
knitting machines. Full line of 
stop-motions shown with new 
). stop motion in aluminum. Also 

trated various knitting ma- 
xhibited. Frank Crawford, Jr 
Baird, representatives 


on 
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ALBERT Ivins Croit, Boston, Mass. 
Cotton yarns. Samples of yarn shown 
at the space for entertaining visitors. 

J. D. CunnincHam, Philadelphia 
Cotton yarns. Reception booth on floor. 

Currier NEEDLE Co., Manchester, N. 
H. Represented by reception space. 


Dixiz MeRrcer1zinGc Co. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mercerizers. Represented by 
Cameron & Prfingst, Inc., Philadelphia, 
at reception space for visitors. 


Dusiep MAcHINERY Co., E. O. Spind- 
ler, New York, importers of knitting ma- 
chinery. Fine new flat knitting ma- 
chines, jacquard type for fancy tops for 
golf hose; fancy designs for golf vests; 
full automatic power machine for ladies’ 
novelty sport coats in mohair and arti- 
ficial silk yarns; hand machine for the 
same goods; hand machine making 
jacquard design pure silk coats, neckties, 
scarfs, etc. Represented by E. O. Spind- 
ler, D. J. Werfelman, with mechanical 
staff. 

E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del. Dye stuffs. Large dis- 
play of samples featuring their fast 
colors on hosiery and knit goods of all 
qualities. Wide range of new colors and 
shades shown. Display of hosiery in 
popular shades dyed in fast colors and 
also ordinary cheap colors, both washed 
in commercial laundry; comparison 
made with unwashed hosiery. Exhib- 
it shown on twelve-sided pyramid, elec- 
trically illuminated. Demonstrating 
progress in American dye manufacture. 
Featured new “ Pontamine Diazo Black 
H” for all fibres. Represented by R. 
A. Carter, Wm. Janney, Wm. Beattie, 
Chas. Hammel, Chas. Hagelgans, Jos. 


Burwell, J. D. Sandridge. C. C. W. 
Wilson was frequently present. W. G. 
Hamlen, technical expert, and E. A. 


McKinnon, sales promotion, Wilming- 
ton, were also present. 


EASTMAN MACHINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Electric cloth cutting machines. Demon- 
strating operation of various models in 
rotary and straight knife machines 
New type light weight cutter shown for 
first time, new features. L. Black, spe- 
cial factory representative, present. 


Kcuiprse TexTive Devices, Inc., El- 
mira, N. Y. Yarn spinning devices. 
Mason spring frame equipped with au- 
tomatic stop motion, also a full set stop 
motion, also single bearing top rolls, 
also Foster winder with automatic yarn 
cleaner with and without paraffin at- 
tachment. Also, for first time showed, 
new hydraulic random yarn dyeing ma- 
chine; done on cone in model shown in 
operation dyeing cones of yarn for 
mottled effect in knitted garments; ca- 
pacity two pounds in three minutes. 
Represented by Leon W. Campbell, J 
H. Garey, J. C. Ferguson, Peter Brown 

W. F. Fancourt & Co., INc., Phila- 
delphia. Manufacturing chemists. Dis 
play of line of soaps, oils, softeners, etc., 
for knit goods; several specialties, in- 
cluding “Solventene,” solvent for re- 
moving oil and grease stains; “ Art Silk 
Spraying and Soaking Oil,” “Glycene” 
tor soaking natural silk, especially 
Italian silk. Direct importers of Italian 


oil and sulphur olive oil for making 
natural olive oil soap. Represented by 
W. F. Fancourt, Jr., and E. H. Morn 
ingstar. 


Ewi1nc | HOMAS CONVERTING Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa 


Mercerized varns. Samples of 


yarns shown at space for convenience 
of visitors. 
Fmetity MAcHINE Co., Philadelphia 


Three 
New striper shown for first 
feed 
used on children’s socks, etc., 6” ladies’ 
top 3%” half-hose ma- 
chine. Kepresented by John J. Higgin- 
botham, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Walter Larkin, chief engineer and 
designer; Bert Sloan and Arthur John- 
son, sales representatives. 


Knitting machinery 
operation 
time ; 


ribbers in 


single four color machine 


rib machine; 


FLETCHER Works, INnc., Philadelphia, 


Extractors, looms, etc Two motor 


driven extractors. Type EU, with motor 


under basket, motor directly mounted 
on basket shaft with one moving part 
Type VM with vertical motor mounted 


above basket. connected direct to shaft 


by rugged flexible coupling. Both ball 
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bearing, running in oil push button con- 
Repre sented by id 
Leshie 


trol 


William 


Schaum, Griscom, W. H 


Rometsch, Jr., and H. Morshead, south- 
rh representative 
J. B. Forpn Co., Wyandotte, Mich 


Manufacturers of chemicals. Display of 
ik, wool and cotton hosiery; silk, wool 
and cotton yarns; featuring 
ficial silk showing results se 
cured by using “ Wyandotte ” products in 
dyeing, bleaching and scouring. F. § 
Klebart, manager of Textile Depart 
ment, with John W. Turner, Robt. Bart 
of the Philadelphia office, and H. Willis 
ot New York, present. 


also arti- 


skeins, 


Forrest Bros Philadelphia Cotton 
and mercerized yarns. Sole representa 
tives of Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills; Vass (N. C.) Cotton Mills: 


American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. ¢ Forrest Mercerizing Co., 

Gloucester, N. J. Attractive reception 
space with samples of yarns and knit 

goods 

MACHINE Co 
machinery. 


FOSTER , Westfield, Mass 
Winding Demonstrated 
their different methods of cone winding 
by operating a Model 30, Model 35 and 
Model 12A 
to knitting 


winding machines applied 


trades on 


cotton, wool and 


worsted varns. Model 35 long traverse 


cone winder was winding yarn from 
skein to cone for outerwear knitting mills 
Principal new attachment exhibited was 
combination slub catcher, 
the No. 20. Represented by T. E. Con- 
nor, sales manager, with D. W 
man, C. B. Terry and J. Salva. 

FRANKLIN NEEDLE Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Latch sinkers, 


Represented by G. L. 


tension and 


Bridg- 


needles, guides. 
Hancock, treas- 
urer, and L. J. Allen, assistant manager, 
in space for entertaining visitors, assist- 
ed by V. L. Eshelman and John W 
Eberly, Reading, Pa. 


points, 


Futton Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Temperature and pressure controlling 
by Sheffler- 
Philadelphia, district agents. 


equipment Represented 
(sross C¢ 


Complete line of “Dylphon” temperature 
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sure regulating instrument 

1 ls, exhibited New 
, regulator patterned after 
furnishe 
one-quarter inch 


miniature size 
and t 
designed for 


nch use nm 


<S, sizing vats, etc Represente 


and M. Sheffler. 


srOSS 


YARN Co 
yarns. I 


ACTON 
STONTA 


( OTTON 


lade Iph a 


Cotton 
ves of large 


Or receiving 


PORTING Co 


yarns. Reception spa 


rs with samples of yar 
Philadelphia 
Representing Caswell 

Inc., Kinston, N. C 


nce ot visitors 
n I \ I 


(GILKEY 


Rapips TEXTILt | 
Grand Rapids, Mich I 

\ complete lin 
Automat 
Twentieth ( 


machine; six 


including 


machine 


yr finishing sv 


loth, 


9 machine; als 


bathing 


niversal finishing machine, 


styl 


nation for finishing all 
Shields, president 


H. A 


GRANITE STATE NEEDLI O 
N. H. Knitting needles 
Geo. W. 


us ned dle S 


Mayo, I 


present at space 


MACHINE Co., 
Ha 


mat 


‘ROSSER KNITTING 
machinery 


knitting 


Knitting 
ion one warp 
fusa 
their 
machine, 
$ 6 or 8 borders at one time tor sw 
rade; ‘ Record” 


operated on products ot 


us kinds; 


of vari 
itomatic border 
loopers also 
seamless 
and full 
ioned stockings from a Philade 
mill Max Nvydegger, manager, 
resent, with Robert Winkler 


ting machinery exhibts 


group or x 


’ make, 24 gauge, on artil 


§ IO! 


instru- 


other 
“d in 
hree 
small 


-d by 


INC. 
Jirect 

yuth- 

visi- 


New 


e tol 


ns 


Lot- 
Cot- 


pa 


nishin 
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itting 


entury 


roll 

eat 

suit 
thet 
with 


S Tt 


ind 


Panel showing 


yresi- 


New 
d in 
hine, 
cial 
latest 


making 


eater 
were 
knit- 
fash- 
‘Iphia 
was 
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HAMPTON COMPANY Easthampton, 
Mercerized yarns. Reception 


booth for manufacturers 


Mass. 


Button Co., Musca- 
Buttons for underwear, etc. 
Display of fresh water pearl buttons for 
use on knit goods, etc. Represented by 
H. H. Wolf, manager New York office, 
and E. Cooper Woods 


HAWKEYE FEARI 


tine, Iowa 


HELLWIG 
delphia. 


siery, 


SitK DyEINnG Phila- 
Dyers of silk skeins and ho- 
black; silk weighting. 
manufacturers to discuss 
problems in their mills. Repre- 
Wm. Gutekunst, treasurer, 
Gutekunst. 


Co., 
colors or 
pace tor 
thes¢ 
sented by 


and F. J. 


HEMPHILL CoMpANyY, Pawtucket, R. I 
knitting machines. 
Working exhibit of six machines, includ- 
220 needle, 3! half 

mmbination with sinker drop-stitch 
feature; 132 needle, 2™% inches small size 
tip and stripe attach- 
needle, 33 nches accordion 
on half-hose; 240 needle, 
3% inches ladies’ combination new split 
foot latch needle; 240 needle, 3! 
hos¢ ombination 
needle, 3! 


Banner” automati 


ng inches hose 


with new 
200 


stitch machine 


machine 
ment; 


4 inches 
split toot latch 
inches ladies’ 
with mock 
Represented by John Lawson, 
Maurice L. Frost, vice-presi- 
orge McDowell, E. M 
Frank 
Martinez 


half 


248 


needle ; 
ymbination needle 
tashion, 
president ; 
le nt, (at 
Herbert Gosling, 


Bedard, F. B 


Gagne 


spring 


Gunning, 
Emil 
\uguste 


Jones, 


and 


JoHN 
lelphia 


W. Hepwortu & Co., 
Loopers 


Phila- 
Operated their Con- 
stantly Rotating Dial looper, known as 
the C. R. D., with thread elastic 
lock stitch. Also their new model Two- 
stroke cutter. John W 
ent, with Ernest 


two 


Hepworth, pres- 
Schwass. 


HINELINE ENGINEERING Co, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Electric stop motion dem- 
onstrated in Scott & Williams and 
Hemphill “ Banner” knitting machines 
in operation by E. A. 
Hineline, W Hineline & P. T. 


Phillips. 


Represented 


M 


Louis Hirscu, Inc., New York. Sub- 
sidiary concern of Robert Reiner, Inc., 
Weehawken, N. J. 


RopNEY Hunt MaAcuHIne Co., Orange, 
Mass. Represented by R. C. Jefferson 
Co., Fhiladelphia. Latest type wool and 
cotton reel machines in operation, both 
motor and belt drives; for bleaching, 
dyeing and tinting goods in string or 
rope form. Also sample wood rolls 
showing various construction used. Rep- 
resented by R. C. Jefferson and F. E. 
Wasson. 

HussonG Dyrernc MAcHINE Co., 
Groveville, N. J. Dyeing machinery. 
Showed a new and improved type of cir- 
culating head for bleaching and dyeing 
machines ; motor driven with silent chain 
running in oil in housing; electric re- 
versal panel for changing rotation of 
motor; circulation controlled by push- 
button panel. Thirty less parts in head; 
cut all housed. Represented by 
J. H. Thompson. 


gears 


HyprE-RAKESTRAW CoO., 


Cotton 


Philadelphia. 
yarns. Space for entertaining 
visitors 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co New 
York. Monel metal and nickel products. 
Polished monel metal background ; booth 
surrounded polished nickel railing. 
No monel metal dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing equipment shown. Attention 
called to exhibits of machinery featuring 
equipment made of this metal. Attracto- 
showed views of installations in 
Represented by E. A. 


by 


scope 
prominent mills 
Turner. 
LROQUOIS 
Thrown silks 
knit goods 


SILK New York. 
Display of hosiery and 
in reception booth. 


E. W. S. Jasper, New York. 
porter knitting machine needles. 
hibited line of latch and spring beard 
needles, made by Ernst Beckert, Com- 
Chemnitz, and Theodor Groz & 
Sohne, Ebingen, Germany. Assurances 
given Ruhr occupation would not affect 
future deliveries, both plants being well 
supplied with raw material and fuel. 
E. W. S. Jasper presen. 


(O., 


Im- 
Ex- 


Ges., 


Another General View of Knitting Arts Exhibition 


‘Knitting needles. 


April 7, 1923 


R. C. Jerrerson Co., Philadelphi 
Textile machinery. Representatives c: 
Jefferson-Weedon Co., Boston, C. &. 
Sargent Son’s Corp., Graniteville, Mass. : 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orang 
Mass.; E. V. Bates Machine Co., Lowe 
Mass.; American Tool & Machine C 
Boston. Showed model kier of Jeffe 
son-Weedon Co. in operation, demo 
strating working conditions; model st 
dryer of C. G. Sargent Son’s Corp. poir 
ing out advantages; latest types of wow 
and cotton reeling machines in oper: 
tion, also sample wood rolls of Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co. Represented 
R. C. Jefferson and F. E. Wasson. 


JEFFERSON-WEEDON Co., Boston. Kie 
Represented by Philadelphia ager 
R. C. Jefferson Co., showing a model k 
in perfect running condition indicating 
operating conditions in bleaching. Re 
resented by R. C. Jefferson and F. E 
Wasson. 


JOHNSTON 
Cotton yarns 
chain of 
visitors 


Mitts Co., Philadelphia. 
Selling agents for a large 
southern spinners. Received 

in their space. Samples 

mercerized yarns of Spinners Processi 

(4; Spindale, B.. 


KAHN & FELDMAN, INc., New York 
Dyed silk hosiery tram, combination 
yarns. Display of samples. Yarns 
wound on Atwood Machine Co. equip- 
ment at the exhibit of that company. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
Co., Bethayres, Pa. Dyeing and bleach- 
ing machinery, etc. No machinery 
shown this year; too busy to spare any 
Literature distributed. Represented by 
Henry Higgs, Providence, R. I.; Alex- 
ander Fea, Philadelphia; Jos. W. Wil- 
son, Bethayres, Pa. 


MACHINE 


Katt MANUFACTURING Co., Philadel- 
phia. Chemists. Various products used 
in connection with dyeing and finishing 
in “ Hydroxy Oils”; “ Developene” for 
blacks, etc. Featured “ Coning Oil” for 
artificial silk, facilitating coning and 
knitting. Samples of yarns and goods 
finished with their products. Repr: 
sented by James A. Bra..ogan, president 
and S. G. Davenport, secretary. 


KAUMAGRAPH Co., New York. Trans- 
fers for trademarking textiles. Demon- 
stration Kaumagraph dry _trade- 
marking transfers and simple methods 
employed. New developments in dif- 
ferent colors featured for fancy and 
light colored hosiery, underwear, etc., 
also black colored transfer withstanding 
washing. Represented by H. A. Keech, 
manager of Philadelphia office, and G 
M. Porges, New York office. Trow- 
bridge Marston, secretary, spent a short 
time at the exhibition. 


of 


LAcoNIA NEEDLE Co., Laconia, N. H 
A line of their high- 
grade screw rivet needles displayed 
Represented by C. B. Paulus, Phila. 
representative; W. L. Huse, treasurer 
and F. L. Sanborn. 


P. M. Latrner Mrc. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Steam equipment. Ex- 
hibited automatic gas steam generator 
or water feeder for any purpose. Reg- 
ular type of equipment shown. Repre- 
sented by S. Bolder & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

PERCY A. Lecce, Philadelphia 
Worsted, woolen, silk yarns, etc. S 
ples of variety of yarns shown at r¢ 
tion space. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE Co., Mancheste! 
N. H. Circular knitting machines 
Three needle rack machine operating 
wool work for women’s wear. Sam 
of knitting fabrics demonstrating 
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ete line of equipment. Represented by 
\. B. Gould, president; Leon Rice, as- 


sistant superintendent, and Frank C. 
rolden. 
Oswatp Lever Co., Philadelphia. 


Winding machinery, etc. Operating new 
ottle bobbin winder with non-contact 
builder; equipped with oil pump for 
sonditioning silk yarns; also equipped 
with dial control governing the builder 
tor various counts of yarns, all being 
wound on the same machine, at same 
time; also regular bottle bobbin winder 
with contact builder; also equipped with 
xf pump, and also interchangeable ten- 
sion device and yarn cleaner. Display 
»9t wooden, brass and aluminum bob- 
bins. Represented by J. D. Joyce, 
seorge Joyce, Thos. Kraemer, George 
B ‘thomas and Wm. Yates. 


Linpsay, Hype & Co., Philadelphia. 
Winding machinery. New model cup- 
less winder in operation; designed 
‘specially for winding fine numbers of 
silk and art silk. Winds from skeins, 
‘ones or tubes. Lubricating and knot 
catching device. Sample yarn reel. 
Represented by John Lindsay, Rowland 
Dietz and Wm. Geibel. 


Link-Bett Co., Philadelphia. Silent 
chain drives. Link-Belt silent chain 
irives applied to a high speed motor 
shown in motion to demonstrate smooth 
and quiet action. Chains of various 
sizes shown. Photographs of typical in- 
stallations of great variety exhibited. 
Pointed out advantage of silent chain 
irive for nearly every installation of 
electric motor, with elimination of over- 
head belting. Represented by H. D. 
Mitchell. 


LowELL YARN Co., Philadelphia. Cot- 
ton yarns. Representing large group of 

suthern spinners. Reception space for 
visiting manufacturers. 


Davip Lupton’s Sons ComPANny, Fhila- 
delphia. Steel sash, shelving, etc. Steel 
looping tables; hosiery work boxes, 
steel seaming tables, trucks, cabinets, 
steel shelving, work tables, etc. Shown 
n actual factory use. Represented by 

W. Ejickhoff, Geo. Hingston, Geo. 
Gallico, and F. E. Fagan. 


H. Marimin Co., Inc., New York. 
Electric cloth cutting machines. Work- 
ng exhibit of 10 of their 48 models of 
‘lectric cloth cutters on knitted under- 
wear. New Maimin automatic straight 
knife machine shown. Also new gravity 

ntrol individual motor for all kinds 

sewing machines, or anything re- 
liring individual drive. Fred Hellge, 
presentative. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SuppLies Co., Phila- 
Iphia. Representing The Torrington 
( Torrington, Conn. Panel showing 
mplete line of Excelsior latch needles. 


per, seaming and sewing machine 
lles; also belting, belt hooks, etc., for 
itting mills. Represented by C. A. 


gmore, Paul Warner and Jos. Patch- 
with L. J. Ross, C. Rowe, H. Blake 
Kk. Weichard of Torrington Co. 


“LARENCE E. Mason Co., Philadelphia. 
tton yarns. Reception space for vis- 


{ATHIESON ALKALI Works, INc., New 
rk. Heavy chemicals. Model in- 
lation for preparation of bleach 
rs from liquid chlorine by Mathie- 

system preparing sodium  hypo- 
rite bleach liquors. Also Mathieson 
ich Liquor Testing apparatus. Rep- 
nted by Wm. D. Marshall and Robt. 
McMichael. 


leRRow MacHINE Co., Hartford, 
( Sewing machines Standard 
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models oi many of their high-speed 
overseaming, overedging and shell stitch 
machines in operation, including: Style 
60D, and three thread machine 
seaming and edging knitted underwear; 
Style 60HD hemming balbriggan shirts; 
Style OOAD and 6O0ADSS finishing 
sweaters: various adaptations of Style 
60UD toe closing, mending seconds, mock 


two 


seaming, clocking; Style 60S welting 
tops of ladies’ hosiery; Style 36FJ 
finishing ladies’ knit underwear. Sam- 
ples of work exhibited. E. H. Allen, 


manager of Philadelphia office, W. J. 
Longley, J. B. Tolan, representatives. 
F. G. Merrow, secretary and treasurer, 


and J. G. G. Merrow, O. W. Merrow, 


New York office were present several 
days. 

CLARENCE L. Meyers, Philadelphia. 
Cotton, mercerized and silk yarns. 


Representing Elm Converting Co., Phila- 
delphia 
facturers 


Space for entertaining manu- 





W. S. Mitts Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
Stop motions for sewing machines 
eral styles of M. & B. stop motions in 
operation with different types of sewing 
machines, with samples of other types 
W. S. Mills, John Mills, W. J. Hamel 


and Hector Bisaillon, representatives. 


James E. MitcHeLt Co., Philadelphia 
Cotton yarns. Reception space for dis- 
cussing yarn matters with manufac- 
turers 


Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. Can- 
vas baskets, trucks and hampers. Repre- 
sentative line of Morris duck mill 
baskets, trucks and hampers showing 
strong construction. Featured shipping 
hamper to transport goods in process 
from mill to finishing plant finding wide 
use in hosiery mills. Represented by 
W. J. McElmoyl. Novel feature show 
ing automobile baby basket for carry 
ing child, patterned after usual model 
but shallower. 


 »ev- 


L. F. Mutter & Co., Philadelphia 


Cot- 
ton yarns. Reception space for con- 
venience of manufacturers 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., 
Inc., New York. Dyestuffs Their 
most recent shade cards mounted 


convenient inspection. Also assortment 
of hosiery showing application of im- 
portant dyes. Artistic background of 
attractive color scheme embellished with 
artificial flowers and trailing vines with 
most pleasing and novel effect. Fabrics 
shown in great variety, including cotton, 
wool and silk, artificial silk. Large pho- 
tograph of main plant at Buffalo fea- 
tured. Represented by Dr. L. J. Matos, 
New York; Samuel W. Wood, manager 
Philadelphia office; Geo. Gilbert, Wm 


Scholler and L. W. Nickerson 
NATIONAL BuNDLE Tyer Co., Bliss- 

field, Mich. Automatic bundle tying 

machines. . Latest :model exhibited in 


operation tying bundles, cartons, boxes, 


etc. Represented by A. H. Saxton, Jas 


View of Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Saxton and P. B. 


representative. 


Daley, Philadelphia 


NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. Label attaching machine. 
Model 2 Rose Label Machine for sewing 
trade mark labels on garments and re- 
inforcements for buttons and _ button 
holes. Charles Miller of National Mark- 


ing Machine Co., representative; also 
\. E. Brooks, New England representa- 
tive Exhibition combined with Rose 


Fatch & Label Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Narrow Fasric Co., Reading, Pa. 
Narrow braided and woven fabrics 
Display of “Nufashioned” lingerie braid, 
shoulder strapping, cluny and filet laces, 
“Edgetrim,” elastic, “ Tatrim” 
lacers, for use on women’s undergar- 
ments. Represented by John MecNich 
olas, Clarence Ebbert and Geo. Baggs 

NEW 
R. 1 


corset 


ENGLAND Butt Co., Providence, 


Braiding machines, insulating wire 
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and cabling machinery. Several types 


machines in operation making elastic 


raids, silk fishing lines; spindle band- 
ng for spinning frames, etc also 
three-strand machine making material 
for braided rugs; sash cord braiding 
machine. Represented by Henry Hop- 
kins, 

OAKLEY CHEMICAL Co. New Yark. 
Oakite. Samples of hosiery, underwear 
and other knit goods finished with the 
aid of Oakite; including cotton, wool 
and silk goods, showing cleanliness, 


softness and lofty appearance. Demon- 
in use of detergents, 
bleaching etc., by means of 
Oakite. Maxwell Lakeman, in charge, 
with Carl Johnson, chemist, George E 
Gratf, F. J. Wall, C. W. Everson. 


Oserty & NEWELL, New York. 
eraphers and printers. 
siery 


stration of economy 
materials, 


Litho= 
Samples of ho- 
and underwear box wraps, rider 
tickets, bands, labels, toe stickers, eté 
Represented by T. M. Graham 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY Co 


Chicago., formerly Paramount Hosiery 
Co. The Faramount 
forms and method of finishing hosiery. 
Full line of ladies’ half-hose, misses’ and 
infants’ forms in operation on samples. 
Patented grooved forms for perfect 
alignment of seam in full-fashioned and 
mock seam hosiery. Patented fabric 
holder demonstrated on forms; Para- 
mount looper attachment in operation, 
facilitating looping Represented «by 
Henry Pope, president; T. F. O’Connell, 
vice-president; L. H. Oswald; J. J. 
3isell; T. K. Long, eastern representa- 
tive; F. A. Kennedy, L. H. Bowling, 
southern representatives. 


Korm Drying 


ParKs, CRAMER Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
Humidifying systems. No exhibit of 
equipment shown. Reception space for 
discussion of humidifying 
Literature distributed 


problems. 
including “ Hu- 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 





Spinners, Mercerizers, Dyers and Bleachers 


of High Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and Mercerizing you 
are always assured of a standard product 


“From the Cotton Fields Direct to You” 


Br) 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


a = 
Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM Co., New York. 
Cotton yarns. Received visitors at their 
space on the floor. 

PrerLess Hosiery Dyeinc Co., Pleas- 
intville, N. J. Dyers of hosiery. At- 
tractive display of cotton, silk, worsted 
hosiery, dyed by them in great variety 
f colors, demonstrating their specialty 
of re-dyeing stocks for moving unsatis- 
factory lines, Photographs of plant and 


departments. Represented by J. A. 
Frech, sales manager 

PermuTir Company, New York. 
Water rectification. Model of water 


softening and filtering equipment used in 
textile mills; this was four feet long, to 
scale of unit delivering 100,000 gallons 
per day of filtered and softened water 
for finishing processes. Each minute 
detail reproduced to show the principle 
of their process of water treatment. 
Represented by M. F. Corin, D. J. Hess, 
W. L. Lowrie and N. Derby of Phila- 
lelphia territory; A. T. Smith and 
E. W. Epple of New York. 

PHILADELPHIA DryING MACHINERY) 
Co., Fhiladelphia. Drying, dyeing and 
finishing machinery. New monel metal 
dyeing machine for hosiery in colors 
with latest improvements; also a model 
of their loop dryer for underwear, turk- 
ish towelling, Numerous photo- 
graphs of typical installations under vari- 
ous conditions shown. Represented by 
Thomas Allsop, president: W. W. Sib- 
son, secretary and treasurer; C. H. Reu- 
mann, sales manager; H. Morshead, 
southern representative: H. O. Kauf- 
mann, New York representative; S. Wat- 
son, Pennsylvania representative; E. L. 
Smith and R. A. ‘Nagle, New England 
representatives: E. K. Moore, western 
representative. 

PHILADELPHIA GEAR Works, Philadel- 
phia. Gears. Various sized gears 
shown including worm gear, reducer 
housed,’ and herring-bone drive, oper- 
ated by motor. Samuel G. Warshaw, 
representative 

PHILADEPHIA GREASE Mee. Co., Phila- 
delphia. Lubricants. Display of lubri- 
cating grease. Represented by Horace 
A. Smith, secretary; Major Thos. Reed 
and Frank Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA 


etc. 


Metat Dryinc Form 
Co., Philadelphia. Hosiery steam heated 
forms. Complete line of hosiery forms 
in both adjustable forms, with remov- 
able toes, and also single metal drying 
forms; flat bevelled edge form for 
ladies’ hosiery ; new steam heated swivel 
form permitting the form to be turned 
for examination. Represented by Jacob 
Bauer, William F. Brockermann, Jr., 
J. O. V. Stetten. 


PLOWMAN YARN Co., Fhiladelphia. 
Cotton yarns. Space for entertainment 
of manufacturers. 


T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Cotton, mercerized, linen, worsted, 
woolen and mohair yarns. Display of 
yarns in complete line for all knitted 
products in attractive reception space. 


Proctor & ScHwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Drying machinery. Working ex- 
hibit of the “ Proctor” automatic board- 
ing, drying and stripping machinery for 
hosiery, with latest improvements. 
Shown under actual working conditions 
on ladies’ silk full-fashioned hosiery. 
Represented by Charles T. Griffith, man- 
acer of hosiery dryer department; 
Charles S. Tiers, Paul G. Kent, J. F. 
Moranz, W. H. Rihl and L. E. Foyle. 
Large reception space attractively fur- 
nished, and with large electric sign. 

ProsperIty Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Press ironing machinery. Knit goods 
Pressing machine shown in operation 
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head. Represented 
Philadelphia 

& Suppry Co 
\merican 


Sample s of 


with hve steam 
S. Bolder & Co.. 


QuaKeER City FELT 
Philadelphia; sales agents 
Bobbin Co., Lewiston, Me 
felt covered cones and plain cones for 
full fashioned machines \lsc 
spools by L. C Bobbin Works 
Phillipsburg, N. Represented by 
Geo. H. Spencer, treasurer, Amer 
Bobbin Co., W. |] 


Musselman 


Ropert REINER, Weehawken, N 
J. Raschel machines: full fashioned 
hosiery machinery, flat and circular knit- 


hosiery 
Smith 


can 
and 


IN«¢ 


ting machinery, etc., etc. Two Ameri 
can built raschel machines in operation 
making necktie cloth; adapted tor mak 


ing all knitted fabrics. One an aut 
matic raschel, and the cthe1 plain 
raschel, running both at high speed 
This concern represents Bevtert & Don 
ner, Chemnitz, making flat and _ links- 
and-links machines: also Otto Seifert, 


Burgstaedt, Saxony, makers of jacquard 
raschel fast warp knitting machines 
Represented by E. Cross. Paul Donner 
of Seyfert & Donner, Chemnitz, was 
present at this space during the exhibit 


KoEssterR & HASSLACHER CHEMICAI 
Co., New York; Peroxide Department 
Large display of knitted products show 
ing results secured by their method of 


bleaching cotton, silk. wool, etc., with 
Albone, liquid peroxide, or Solozone, 
powder sodium peroxide This vear 


special charts showing the cost of Solo- 
zone bleaching on cotton piece goods 
were very much in evidence. Repre- 
sented by C. D. Potter, bleaching ex- 
pert. 


Rocers Fisre Co., Boston. Mill re- 
ceptacles. Complete line of leatheroid 
cars, boxes, roving cans, etc., for mill 
use. Improvements pointed out in con- 
struction methods. Represented by 
James L. Nieukirk, vice-president, Phila- 
delphia manager. 

Rose PatcH & Lapet Co. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Woven labels. Different 
grades of patches and labels for trade- 
marking garments. New system of 
packing in tubes shown for first time: 
advanced method of cutting and folding 
woven labels. Exhibited in conjunction 
with National Marking Machine Co., 
Cincinnati. Represented by Arthur 


Rosenthal, manager of Rose Patch & 
Label Co. 
Royat Metat Mrc. Cc Chicago 


Metal industrial furniture. Large num- 
ber of chairs and stools especially de- 
signed for knitting operators. Three 
new styles shown designed for use of 
toppers, seamers, loopers and folders 
Three chairs gold plated on platform 
under strong electric lights a feature 
Represented by Irving Solomon. 


SANDOoz CHEMICAL Works, INc., New 
York. Dyestuffs. Samples of silk 
varns, hosiery, tapestry, etc., dyed with 
their colors. Represented by E. W. 
Seasongood, A. Koch and others. 


San-Knit-Ary Textite Miits, Phila- 
delphia. Knit bags for dyeing and 
bleaching. Line of sample bags for 
textile mill use. Represented by Simon 
Friedberger, president. 

C. S. Sarcent Sons Corp., Granite- 
ville, Mass. Wool washing and drying 
machinery; also varn conditioning ma- 
chines. Represented by R. C. Jefferson 
Co., Philadelphia. A model stock dryer 
shown demonstrating actual working of 
this equipment for textile mills. Repre- 
sented by R. C. Jefferson and F. E. 
Wasson, Philadelphia. 


Scuett, LonestretH & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Cotton yarns. Reception space 


manutacturers desiring 


ior visiting 


talk over yarn conditions. 


Epwin J. ScHoett_e Co., Philadelphia 


aper boxes. Complete line ot 


OXeS 


SamMpit 


Als« 


sizes Sug 


used by knitting trades 


series of hosiery boxes in 
National Association of H¢« 
and Underwear Mfrs., in conjunc 
tion with Bureau of Standards, in 


ardization effort. Represented by Ott 


vested by 
ery 


stand- 


Voerner, manager, W. E. Warringtor 
B. Reuterberg 
ScHOLLER Bros., Inc, Philadelphia 


Soaps, softeners, etc. Display of various 
products used in dyeing, bleaching and 
Samples of goods 
Fred C 


George 


nishing knit goods 
also shown. Represented by 
Scholler, H. H. Scholler and 


Pickering 


Henry L. Scotr & Co., Providence 
k. 1. Testing machines. Three types of 
varn testers, including combination type 
Other yarn 
sting apparatus, including drying oven 

moisture tests, reels, twist 
inspectors for complete yarn 
analysis at exhibition. Represented by 
David C. Scott, Chas. H. Huggins. Jr.. 
Enoch B. Bolton 


with autographic recorder. 


scales, 


testers, 


and 


Scott & WittiaAMs, Inc., New York 
Knitting machinery. Working exhibi- 
tion of complete: line of seamless h¢ 
siery machines, plain and automatic 
ribbed body machines for underwear 
Hosiery machines included Models “ K,” 
“B-5” and “B-3”; also Model “ HH’ 
making half-hose complete on one ma 
chine, automatically transferring from 
rib to plain stitch; also Model “ R-1” in 
full line of for children’s ribbed 
hose, both with ribbed instep, similar to 
English style, and plain foot; also latest 


sizes 


broad ribbed hose machine New fea 
tures in Model “K” machine fitted 
with pointed high spliced heel. The 


most comprehensive exhibit ever made; 
16 hosiery machines in great variety of 
styles; 3 underwear machines. Located 
in space of 400 sq. ft., showing compact 
character of Scott & Williams auto- 
matic machines. Special interest in 
noting difference between old and new 
methods of making half-hose and rib 
hose. Two entirely automatic machines 
within past few years, one finishing half 
hose complete with exception of looped 


toe, and also children’s rib hose. Rep- 
resented by a large staff. 

SEAROARD LITHOGRAPHING Co., New 
York. Printers. Hosiery and under- 


wear packing in varied line of samples. 
Also show and display cards. Repre~ 
sented by F. W. Faber, E. J. Berliner 
and H. C. Kraft, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative. 

SEAWILL NEEDLE Co., Franklin, N. H 
Solid butt latch needles. Space to re- 
ceive visitors. Represented by Dunbar 
Seamans. 

J. W. Swarptow, Needham, Mass 
United States sole agent for William 
Spiers (Leicester, England) hosiery ma- 
chines. Working exhibit of their fully 
automatic Autoswift machine for mak- 
ing ladies’ ribbed hose, three-quarter 
hose and men’s ribbed and plain half 
hose; also the fully automatic W. S 
machine for making men’s, boys’ and 
ladies’ ribbed hose. Represented by 
J. W. Shardlow. 


J. L. SHoEMAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 
Labelling machine. New Jersey wire 
stitching machine demonstrated ticket- 
ing and labeling hosiery, etc., rapidly 
and ethciently, showing large production. 
Represented by Harry S. Bond. 

Inc., New York 


fabricators. 


SHOLES, Engineers 


Non-corrosive equi] 


and 
alia 


2903) 


109 


dling acids, dyestuffs, bleach. 


ng lquors, ete.; dippers, pails, scoops, 
Settles monel metal, copper, hard 

hber, aluminum, etc. Represented by 
\. P. Snelling 

SMIT Drum & Co. Philadelphia 
'veing and finishing machinery. Fea- 
red their new type all monel meta) 
rotary dyeing machines in three sizes 
shown with several new exclusive fea- 
tures; also one old type paddle dyeing 


machine with pivot cage with the added 
raising paddle and cage auto- 
matically by motor; also patented 
thread cutter removing floating threads 
trom hosiery. Represented by Robert 


teature ot 


P. Smith. Geo. E. Drum, Harry S., 
Drum and Nelson Smith. 

Watter Snyper Co., Philadelphia; 
Hosiery drying forms. Display of elec- 
trically heated metal hosiery drying 
forms: also steam heated forms; also 
inspective and turning forms. Repre- 
sented by Walter Snyder and W. H 


Ermentrout 


SouTHERN MERCERIZING Co., Tryon, 
N.,C Single mercerized and cotton 
varns. Reception space for convenience 

manutacturers 


SoUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY Co., 
Paducah, Ky. Loopers. Wright Steady 
Dial loopers shown in operation; vari- 
gauges exhibited with accessories, 
Represented by G. A. Flournoy, presi- 
Robert Perkins, service depart- 
ment: and J. A. Mulligan, superinten- 


dent of plant 


ous 


aent 


STAMPAGRAPH Co., New York. Dry 
trade mark stamps. Demon- 
stration of their trade marking system 
by new automatic machinery, doing 
away with ‘hand operations. Repre- 


sented by Geo. Chadwick. 


STANDARD-CoosSA-T HATCHER Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Spinners and merceri- 
ers. Received manufacturers at large 
space with opportunity to discuss yarn 
problems 


transter 


STANDARD MACHINE Co., Philadelphia. 
Knitting machines. Five Model “H” 
knitting machines making ladies’ half 
hose, misses’ rib, and infants’ wear with 
different colored tip and toe, showing 
variety of high class work. Special at- 
tention called to unusual small space oe- 
cupied, and particularly to high speed 
of operation. Display of parts, and dis- 
mounted demonstrating machine, cut 
away to show all movements in opera- 
tion. Represented by Jacob Bauer, gen- 
cral manager: Wm. P. Brockermann, 
Jr., western representative; Raymond 
Fuhrer, southern representative; Wil- 
bur L. Houseman, Lewis R. Unruh and 


Stanley R. Shellmire, mechanical ex- 
perts: Harold E. Houseman, inventor. 
B. F. Srurtevant Co., Hyde Park, 


Boston. Drying systems. Type “B”™ 
Sturtevant Hosiery Dryer exhibited; 
low temperature and forced circulation 
at high velocity. Three separate com- 
partments with individual drying fans, 
made of heavy sheet metal thoroughly 
insulated. Entire top of dryer available 
for working space such as boarding, 
etc Self-acting thermostatic valve 
maintains constant temperature. Rep- 
resented by Wm. F. Muller and Aden I. 
Eyster, of Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., sole selling agents for 
Sturtevant Hosiery Dryer. 


TAYLorsviLLE Cotron Mrs Co, 
Philadelphia. Cotton yarns. Space for 
convenience of visitors. 

TextiLtE MAcHINE Works, Reading, 
Pa. Full fashioned hosiery machinery. 
Motion picture film showing various 
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THROWSTERS 


LARGEST AND MOST MODERN COMMISSION 
THROWING PLANTS IN AMERICA SPECIALIZ 
ING EXCLUSIVELY IN JAPAN HOSIERY TRAM 
ARTIFICIAL SILK AND OTHER SPECIAL COM 
BINATION YARNS FOR THE KNIT GOODS 
MANUFACTURER 


RAK.LAROS SILK COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM PA. 


THOMAS H. BALL 


Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SYSTEMS 


Weaving and Knitting 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
15 South Third Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
257 Fourth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
158 Summer Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
309 Industrial Trust Building 


aS 
Thurlow Worsted Mills 


Fred. Wolstenholme, Prop. 


Spinners of 


WORSTED 


and Combination 


YARNS 


Bradford System ' 


White, Oxford and Heathers 


For the Knitting Trade 


Office and Mills 
CHESTER, PA. 


FLAT MACHINE KNITTING 
AND FABRICS 


By H. D. Buck—formerly in charge of knitting in the 
Textile School of the City of New York and author of 
articles on knitting in TEXTILE WorLp. 


The only textbook available on this subject— 
Operation of Machines and Construction of 
Fabrics clearly and practically explained with 
diagrams and photographs; 147 pages; 64 cuts. 


CONTENTS 


Seat of the Industry: How Cloth Is Constructed—Study 
of Loop; Latch Needle Knitting: Making Jersey Cloth on the 
Lamb Type of Machine; Rib Fabric Group: How Stitch Is Made 
for Different Cloths ; The Rack Stitch: Making Shaped Collars 
—Opportunities in Designing Fabrics; The Double Lock Fiat 
Machine: How Different Stitches Are Formed; Fashioned 
Goods; Automatic Flat Latch Needle Machines: Single 
Automatic Widening Machine: Explanation of Mechanism Used; 
Purl Stitch, or Links and Links Machine: For Hand or Manual 
Power; Designs on Plain Purl Stitch Machines: Automatic 
Jacquard Soae—tieteie of Jacquard-Designing on Jacquard Ma- 
chine; Flat Latch Needle Automatic Narrowing Machine; The 
Flat Jacquard Machine: How it Differs from the Purl Stitch 
Jacquard Machine—Type of Fabric Produced—Methods of 
Needle Selection—Difference Between Single Jacquard and 
Double Jacquard—Explanation of Design and Pattern Cards. 


$3 POSTPAID———"—"——"—_ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., Pubs. 
334 Fourth Avenue New York 
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s in the process of manufacturing 
| fashioned hosiery machines as well 
as ‘he different steps involved in the 
ufacture of silk full fashioned ho- 
itself. Represented by William F. 

ler and Aden I. Eyster. 


XTILE YARN AGENCY, Charlotte, N. 

Cotton yarns. Reception space for 

rtaining visitors. 

LHURST MACHINE Works, Troy, 
N. Y. Hydro-extractors. Operating a 
40 inch direct motor driven Tolhurst 
seli-balancing extractor, with basket and 
asc prepared for textile requirements. 


riven by a standard stock squirrel cage 
| nduction motor through Tolhurst 
| patented clutch pulley. Blue-prints, 


ographs and pamphlets descriptive 
i the entire line of Tolhurst extractors. 

Represented by R. K. Cheney, T. M. 
tuart, E. D. Rhodes, John McKeon and 
\V. C. Dutton. 


Tue Torrincton Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn. Excelsior knitting needles. 
Represented by the Manufacturers’ Sup- 
plies Co., Philadelphia. Display of com- 
olete line of knitting needles for various 
requirements. Represented by L. J. 
Ross, C. Rowe and R. Weichard, from 
Torrington; C. A. Wigmore, Paul War- 
ner and Jas. Patchell, from Manufactur- 
rs’ Supplies Co. 


Trump Bros. MACHINE Co., Wilming- 
m, Del. Underwear machines. Operat- 
ng one 16 inch 8-feed 14-cut automatic 
rib machine; one 18 inch 12-feed, 12- 
cut plain rib machine. Equipped with 
sectional cam dials, their latest take- 
up, improved winders, stop motions, etc. 
Represented by William Frederick, vice- 
resident, A. W. Cutts, with factory 
representatives. Feature of electric light 


inside cloth showing construction of 
tabric 

Union SpectAL MACHINE Co., Chi- 
cago Sewing machines. Complete 


irking exhibit of various types of sew- 
ng machines. Features were: Two 
Auto-Lap” machines, flat seaming un- 
erwear and other garments, with three 
needles, 5 threads; No. 9,900, trimming 
nd pearl-edging collarette underwear ; 
14.700, sewing elastic in knit 
isomers; No. 16,200, facing and band- 
ng underwear; two No. 13,100, sewing 
ices, tubing and split tubing on under- 
No. 79,000, fancy edge stitching 
r fine underwear; No. 16,800, with 
puller, for putting in 4 rows of stitch 
nd 2 pieces of rubber at one time, mak- 
ng ruffle bands for bloomers, garter 
‘ype, thus making the garter and sewing 
t to garment at same operation. Ex- 
lubit in charge of Joseph McNally, man- 
ger of Philadelphia office, with large 
‘aff of representatives. A. M. Sheldon, 
reneral sales manager, Chicago office, 
resent. 


\ -ar ; 


U.S. Derr. or COMMERCE, BUREAU OF 
REIGN & Domestic Commerce, Phil- 
lelphia District Office. Display of lit- 


ature, charts and _ statistical tables 
with commerce reports showing de- 
lopments of textile exports. Informa- 


n given interested manufacturers. 


Unxirep States HorrMAN MACHINERY 


R New York. Sanitary steam 
ess-s. Four new models shown in- 
ling the big 3-F automatic underwear 
ess. with smaller models in SFF-2, 
SFY and SF-6. Two classes of 
esses made in different sizes, with 
ronz> head for silk, lisle, balbriggan 
nd high sheen garments: also per- 


rat. | head through which steam is ap- 
pied direct to surface of wool and cot- 
rments. Represented by J. V. 

lev. Philadelphia manager; H. EF. 


n 
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Cohen, New York; F. M. Paret, East- 
ern Pennsylvania; W. J. Whittaker; 
Earl French, Wm. Murray, Philadel- 
phia. E. D. Stocker, president; A. Don- 
ald Stewart, sales manager, and Her- 
bert W. Stone, vice-president and fac- 
tory manager, also visited the exhibi- 
tion. 

U. S. Testine Co., Inc., New York, 
Philadelphia. Textile tests. Exhibit of 
equipment for testing silk yarns for 
the hosiery trade, and other apparatus. 
Included in these were the Serigraph 
made by Henry L. Scott & Co., designed 
to test silk for elasticity, elongation 
and strength, with graph record of re- 
sults; improved combination gauge and 
sizing machines, determining evenness 
and cleanness deiects in raw silk, op- 
erated by motor; improved condition- 
ing oven for moisture tests, and other 
equipment. Represented by Geo. W. 
Fiss, manager of Philadelphia head- 
quarters; W. W. Patten, New York, and 
F. A. Roth, 


Unitep States THREAD Co., Phila- 
delphia. Manufacturers’ sewing threads 
Display of various brands in different 
color combinations offered at reception 
space. 


Universat Cutter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric cloth cutting machines. Full 
line of cloth cutting machines; also 
their drilling machine, drilling holes in 
lays; also their “ Kwik Klamp,” clamp- 


ing lays on the table. H. Stecker, 
Philadelphia office, representative. 
UNIversAL WINbING Co.,_ Boston. 


Winding machinery. Different types of 
machines adaptable for requirements of 
knit goods industry. New type shown 
winding hosiery yarns on cones, handling 
yarn at very high speed, consttucting 
cone with constantly increasing taper 
from starting point to tip. Cone winder 
equipped with moistening attachment 
for winding silk for full fashioned ho- 
siery. Also a new machine winding 
“jumbo” cone tor heavy knitting such 
as sweaters; produces cone from 5 to 6 
pounds in weight. Economical method 
supplying yarn for high speed knitting 
machines in admirable supply. Repre- 
sented by Frederick H. Bishop, vice- 
president; A. I. Harvey, general agent ; 
Frank J. Quinn, manager Philadelphia 
office. 


VALKONE Dye & FINISHING WorKS 
Philadelphia. Dyers and finishers of 
knitted and woven fabrics. Great 


variety of knitted fabrics showing re- 
sults obtained by their processes. Dif- 
ferent colorings and finish effects, in 
striking display, showing achievements 
in knitted outerwear fabrics in worsted, 
woolen and combinations with | silk. 
Represented by J. H. Felton, J. C. Sul- 
livan, Geo. Crowe and A. K. Felton. 


VEEDER MANUFACTURING Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Counters or measuring de- 
vices. Featured counter devices on a 
circular top knitting machine, also on 
sleeve knitting machine, with special 
combination attachment counting fin- 
ished work and also seconds. A general 
working display of full line of counter 
devices in operation. Represented by 
Crown Auto Specialties Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, sales representa- 
tives. 

A. V. Vicrortus & Co, 
Rotary looper attachment. Shown on 
three loopers in operation. Revolves 
looper brush in addition to usual oscil- 
lating motion, keeping it clean. Repre- 
sented by A. V. Victorius. 

A. P. Vitta & Bros., INc., New York 
Silk yarns. Reception space with sam- 
ples of yarns offered 


New York 


WEINERTH Knittinc & MACHINE Co., 
Reading, Pa. Weinerth double sole and 
high spliced heel thread cutter and 
turning machine demonstrated; cutting 
ut floating threads in hosiery and 
turns stocking one operation; circular 


aluminum revolving examining form 
tor all hosiery. Represented by Geo. 
L. Roller. 

James F. Wuite & Co., INc., Phila- 
delphia. Cotton yarns. Occupied space 
tor entertaining manufacturers. 

WiLttiAM WHITMAN Company, INc., 
Boston. Cotton and mercerized yarns. 


Keception space for entertaining manu- 
tacturers. 


WitpMAN Merc. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Circular knitting machinery. Working 
exhibition of various machines, includ- 
ing: five-eighth inch tape machine with 
automatic winding attachment: 7 inch 
520-needle French welt rib machine; 
making tops; two 334 inch 260-needle 
spring needle hosiery machines; 2 inch 
new style revolving cylinder necktie ma- 
chine; 18 inch 8-feed rib body machine; 
18 inch 28-cut spring needle machine 
with furnishing wheels for feeding the 
yarn; 18 inch 8&-cut 


new style eight 
color automatic rib machine making 
sweaters and bathing suits. Repre- 


sented by Kenneth Howie, general man- 
ager; D.C. Bellis, J. J. Brennan, Fred’k 
Paul, and Edw. Kennedy. 


Wittcox & Ginss SEwInG MACHINE 
New York. Sewing machines. 
Working exhibit of various models for 
different work in knitting mills. In- 
cluded high speed Lock Stitch, 4,000 
stitches per minute, facing underwear; 


Co, 


(2297) ll 


Ge 


Overlock machine, clocking stockings 
imitating hand embroidery; Flat Lock 
machine putting on collarettes, cuffs, 
etc.; regular Overlock cotton seaming 
machine adjustable to any width, for 
any plain seaming. Several moditica- 
tions and improvements on new classes 
of work shown. Represented by Rich- 
ard E. Thompson, manager of manu- 
facturing department, assisted by Miss 
Singleton, expert operator; Fred Berger 


and Wm. Waliath. 


CHAUNCEY A. WILLIAMS, Manchester, 
N. H. Latch knitting needles. Re- 
ceived visitors at space on floor. Repre- 
sentatives, J. R. Worsfold and Geo. L 
Heaton. 

Jacques Worr & Co., Fassaic, N. | 
Manufacturing chemists and importers 
Specialties for cotton, silk and woolen 
mills, with samples shown including 
Monopole Oil, Bensapol, Boil-Off Oil, 
etc., etc. Samples of knitted goods 
treated with their products. Repre- 
sented by Fred G. Henckel. 


ALFRED WOLSTENHOLME & Son, INc., 
Philadelphia. Worsted yarns. Received 
visitors at headquarters on the floor 


THOMAS WOLSTENHOLME Sons & 
Co., Philadelphia. Worsted yarns. Re- 
ception space for meeting manufacturers 
with opportunity to talk over yarn mat- 
ters. 

A. H. Zayort: & Co., Philadelphia 
Wools and worsted wastes. Space for 
receiving visitors at convention 

WALTER R. Z1gGLeR, Riverside, N. J 
Bands, labels, etc. Interesting display 
of large line of samples of knit goods 
printing developed by them. 


‘ {Hosiery Exhibit Notes 


id the 

exhibit at Philadelphia this week 
of hosiery machinery and _ supplies 
who did not agree that it the 
finest and most comprehensive display 
of this kind that has ever been put to- 
gether, his identity is not known to 
the publishers of this paper. Thx 
expressions of enthusiasm and gen 
eral satisfaction at the size and char 
acter of the show were most compli 
inentary. 

But possibly more important than 
the size or artistic merit of the exhibit 
was the declaration that the financial 
results to the were more 
than satisfactory, and probably great- 
er than in any other previous show 
of its kind. A number of exhibitors 
reported good-sized business on their 
machinery or other product and stated 
that contacts had been 
which would undoubtedly 
satisfactory business. 

As an illustration of this fact one 
concern whose machines are by no 
means cheap reported that up to Wed- 
nesday morning they had sold six 
machines and had inquiries from a 
number of prospects from whom they 
expected satisfactory results. 

While of course actual business is 
the most tangible evidence of the 
success of an exhibit of this kind, yet 
the indeterminate influence of this 
character of publicity is something 
that exhibitors have long ago learned 
to appreciate and value. With an 
audience of actual buyers interested in 
he products shown, probably larger 


there was any one who saw 


was 


exhibitors 


established 
result in 


' 
I 


than for many 4 
natural that general satisfaction with 
the exhibition should be so generally 
expressed. 

It is natural that new machines 
should be shown each year, but at the 
same time it is realized that an inter- 
val of twelve months is a pretty short 
period in which to develop very many 
entirely new pieces of apparatus in 
the textile industry. Probably the 
most conspicuous feature worthy of 
mention is the improvement noted in 
many types of machine making tor in- 
creased intrinsic merit in the product 
turned out as well as adding to the 
efficiency of operation. These im 
provements were noticeable even in 
old standard machines which have 
already established their reputation 
throughout the industry. 

Enough has been said in the gen- 
eral description of the exhibit hall and 
its arrangements to indicate the very 
general satisfaction in the arrange- 
ments of booths, decorations, etc 
Wide aisles added to the spaciousness 
of the hall, and as they were inter- 
sected by numerous cross-aisles 
progress throughout the building was 
rapid and easy. 

The hosiery style show was a new 
touch in the exhibition line which at- 
tracted a large crowd every evening 
during the week, and which demon- 
strated the practical value of such ex 
hibitions. It is possible that if this 
feature is continued certain changes 
may be made, especially in the height 
of the pltaform, so that a better view 


years, it is. onl 
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could be obtained ot 
being shown. As it was more at- 
‘ntion was centered on the gowns 
rn by the living models than upon 
the hosiery. 


yroduct that 


this style show 
included the following: Allen Hosiery 
Company, Philadelphia ; Brown, 
Durell Company, Boston and New 
York; Cadet Knitting Company, Phil 
Corticelli Silk Company, 
Mass.; Everwear Hosiery 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; The Ho- 
siery Retailer, Boston; Kramer Bros., 
New York; Miller Hosiery Company, 
New York; Northampton ( Mass.) 
Silk Hosiery Co.; Nu-Style Fabrics 
Corporation, New York; Onyx Ho- 
siery, Inc., New York; Providence 
(R. I.) Silk Hosiery Co.; Rosenhain 
Co., Inc., New York, and Van Raalte 
Co., New York. 

he number of booths occupied by 
yarn men was as extensive as ever. 
Samples of yarn put up in various 
forms were shown in many of these, 
while others were simply reception 
places for the convenience of friends 
These exhibition 
spaces are not intended primarily as 
places of business for contracts are 
not placed for yarn at exhibitions as 
i rule. They demonstrated, however, 
the spirit of good will and the sup- 
port by the yarn trade of the exhibi- 
tion enterprise as well as evidencing 
the desirability of dignified publicity 
in identification with the industry. 

A knitting manufacturer, who has 
i host of friends in the industry but 
who has graduated into the manufac- 
ture of wool piece goods was noted 


Che exhibitors in 


idelphia ; 
Florence, 


ind customers 


it the exhibition on Tuesday evening. 


Richard 
Hawthorne 


homson, president of the 
Mills, Carleton Place, 
Ont., stoped off in Philadelphia en 
route from Florida where he has been 
spending the winter. He was unable 
to remain any length of time owing 
to business engagements, but he was 
constantly surrounded by old time 
friends and acquaintances who wel- 
omed him with open arms 

\nother manufacturer, whose in- 
in the textile industry is con- 
fined to another branch than knitting 
namely, 


terest 


worsted manufacture, was 
Hodg 
son, vice-president and general man- 
iger of the Cleveland (O.) Worsted 
Mills Company, after a business and 
pleasure trip to Cuba, supplemented 
by a stay in Florida, stopped off in 
‘leveland. 


reports a very 


ilso noted Tuesday. George H 


Philadelphia on his way to ¢ 
Mr. Hodgson 
factory condition in Cuba as 
with the 


ro otw 


satis- 
sompared 
situation a year 


bringing 


disastrous 
With sugar 
Cuba the tsland is 
igain prosperous, said Mr. Hodgson, 
ind the prospect of increasing 


ago. 


good prices in 


trade 
with the United States is very bright 
Shutting off of the power during 


the convention sessions and the lunch- 


on on Tuesday was generally ac 
exhibitors to be equally 
satisfactory to the interests of the 
convention and of the exhibition. It 
had the effect of increasing the at 
tendance at the meetings and the fact 
that the convention hall was adja- 


cent to the exhibit also added to the 


cepted by 
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interest in the latter as it did not 
draw the crowd away from the 
Museum building. 

The luncheon on Thursday, which 
was substituted for the usual evening 
banquet, meant a slight interruption 
for the exhibition, but it was gen- 
erally agreed in consultation with ex- 
hibitors that the innovation was an 
improvement over the usual pro- 
cedure. The presence of Will Rogers 
attracted a large crowd and those 
attending were well repaid for their 
presence. 

E. B. Gorman of the Corticelli Silk 
Co., Philadelphia office, as usual, was 
to be found at the exhibition with his 
usual smile and souvenir of dental 
floss. 

E. M. Wildt, managing director of 
Wildt & Ltd., Leicester, Eng., 
builders of hosiery machinery, ar- 
rived in this country to attend the 
convention and exhibition. Mr. Wildt 
was accompanied by Harold Holmes, 
expert mechanic of his company, and 
brought with him for exhibition a 
new hosiery machine for making 
sport stockings, which was shown at 
the space of H. Brinton Co., who will 
handle the this machine in 
this country. Wildt & Co., Ltd., are 
the representatives of H. Brinton Co.. 
in England and Continental Europe. 
After a brief visit to various import- 
ant textile centers he will sail for 
England on the Mauretania April 17. 


C20: 


sales of 


Chas. S. Kehoe, manager of Estate 
of Chas. Cooper, Bennington, Vt., 
builders of knitting machinery, while 
not exhibiting any machines this 
year, attended the convention and met 
his old friends and acquired new 
ones. He was accompanied by 
George H. Rogers, long connected 
with the sales force of the company. 

As usual there was a large delega- 
tion of knit manufacturers 
from Canada in attendance at the 
Convention, visiting the exhibition 
with their accustomed keen interest 
in the new developments in machin- 
ery, processes, and other matters of 
importance to the mill. During the 
week they were to be noted carefully 
studying the latest improvements in 
machinery and making note of new 
ideas in manufacturing and finishing 
Among those to be found 
in the group were Richard Thomson, 
president of the Hawthorne Mills, 
Ltd., Carleton Place, Ont.; E. P. Wat- 
son, Mer., Watson Mfg. Co., Ltd.. 
Brantford, Ont.; Harold G. Smith, 
treasurer, Mercury Mills, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; A. Y. Clark, Bates & 
Innes, Ltd., Carleton Place, Ont.: 
Chas. Cooper, supt., and Harold Rich- 
mond, Penman’s, Ltd., London, Ont. ; 
W. J. Pearson, managing director. 
and Wm. Easson, Avon Hosiery, Ltd.. 
Stratford, Ont.; Harry L. Walker, T. 
Eaton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; J. 
Il. MacDonald, Mer., Atlantic Un- 
derwear, Ltd., Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick; Jas. A. Murphy, The C. Turn- 
bull Co., of Galt, Ltd., Galt, Ont.; J. 
H. Peters, J. Henry Peters Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont.; A. H. Feller, Harley-Kay 
Ltd., Georgetown, Ont.; George A. 
White, White-Allan Co., Toronto. 

Charles M. Holmes, treasurer of 


goods 


processes. 


the Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., was one of the few New Eng- 
land manufacturers attending the ex- 
hibition, His intimate connection 
with the yarn trade makes him an 
interested participant in knitting ac- 
tivities. 

Hans Rozell, representing Emil 
Rozell Knitting Mill, Boras, Sweden, 
who has been in this country for some 
months studying conditions in the 
knitting mills here, visited the exhi- 
bition and found much of interest. 

Fred’k H. Bishop, of the Universal 
Winding Co. and the dean of the ex- 
hibition industry, if such a term can 
be used, arrived in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday and was an_ interested 
spectator at the exhibit. 

W. F. Duffy, treasurer of the Acme 
Knitting Machine & Needle Co., 
Franklin, N. H., manufacturers of 
hosiery machines, visited the conven- 
tion and exhibition where he had an 
opportunity to meet his friends. 

The exhibition this year was much 
larger than that of last year, with 202 
separate exhibit spaces occupied on 
the one floor of 90,000 sq. ft. There 
was a large number of machinery ex- 
hibits with a display of moving ma- 
chinery of one kind or another which 
naturally forms one of the attractive 
features of an exhibit of this kind. 
Of these there were 68 different dem- 
onstrations going on with a continual 
crowd of interested spectators gath- 
ered around. Exhibits of various sup- 
plies for textile mills including dye- 
stuffs, chemicals and other equipment 
numbered 54, while there were also 
41 reception booths occupied by yarn 
dealers, many of which were attrac- 
tively decorated with samples of 
varns and knitted products. 

Souvenirs as usual proved to be an 
attraction for a large number of the 
visitors, and in many instances they 
fared rather well. However, many of 
the exhibitors had rather choice of- 
ferings which they reserved for spe- 
cial cases where they would do the 
most good. 

The number of mill operators vis- 
iting the exhibits of machinery was 
regarded as a desirable feature. East- 
er Monday holiday brought out quite 
a few who in the past have come in 
the evening only. However, this did 
not tend to diminish the attendance 
in the evening. As a result there was 
as complete a style show on the floor 
as there was in the special hosiery 
stvle show event each evening, on the 
stage at the end of the hall. 

With ninety thousand square feet 
of floor space the evening crowds us- 
ually crowded the spacious aisles, 
while interested groups of spectators 
gathered around the exhibits showing 
machinery in operation, indicating the 
general interest in anything mechan- 
ical, to say nothing of the practical 
desire of the knitting mill operative 
to learn just what was accomplished 
or performed. 

The continuous hum of moving ma- 
chinery had a comforting sound in 
that it had a tendency to bring about 
a spirit of optimistic confidence, just 
as the busy hum of the textile mills 
likewise indicates a satisfactory bust- 
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ness condition which makes the hea: 
of the textile manufacturer glad. 

As usual the hosiery branch of th: 
trade apparently occupied the leac 
ing attention at the exhibition, a 
though the other branches of the i: 
dustry were by no means neglecte |. 
There was also considerable emphas 
placed upon the silk hosiery trade. 

Rolando Petersen C., textiles con 
missioner, Chilean Government, Sou 
America, visited the exhibition and 
found much of interest in the various 
exhibits. He stated that the text 
industry in Chile is developing rapid 
ly, especially in the cotton goods ma 
ufacturing trades, 

The customary large delegation of 
yarn salesmen was to be found at all 
times on the floor so that no manu- 
facturer had much time to become 
lonesome or bored with idle time on 
his hands. 

A remarkable fact was noted that 
few manufacturers would admit they 
were really dull, but that they were 
at least getting their share of the 
business going around. 

The tendency towards higher grade 
and finer fabrics was everywhere ap- 
parent in the exhibits of finished 
goods and the newer developments 
in machinery and finishing supplies. 
The trend to light sades and colors 
was also to be found in the exhibits 
of dyestuffs and dyed hosiery. 

A display of “Arrowhead” Hosiery 
of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga., was shown at the space of 
the Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, 
N. C., at the exhibition. The South- 
ern Mercerizing Co. has been ap- 
pointed sales agent for the East and 
the South for the Oscar Heineman 
Corp., Chicago, and also showed a 
display of the fine Italian and Japan 
silks offered by this company. 

F. C. Smith, textile specialist of 
the General Electric Co., Philadelphia 
office, was kept busy looking after 
motor installations by his company 
in the different working exhibits. 

The attendance on Wednesday 
evening at the exhibition was very 
large. In fact the number was so 
great that additional police protec- 
tion was required for the autos which 
were parked around the grounds 
The police official in charge stated 
that the number of cars parked by 
visitors was larger than numbers to 
be found at the time of the automo- 
bile show. 

One of those whose absence from 
the convention and exhibition 
noted this year was W. J. Westaway. 
of W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., textile mill engineers 
and supplies. Mr. Westaway, who 
has always made it a point to atten? 
these exhibitions, is on his way home 
[ England, having sailed last 


was 


from 
Saturday, March 31. 

It is to be deprecated that the 
port of a change in the exhibit loca- 
tion should have gained even 
slightest currency. As stated e! 
where the report is unequivocally 
nied and it is known that beyond | 
question of a doubt the matter 
never been considered by those in 
thority 
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Humidity in Silk Mills’ 





A Proper Degree of Moisture Causes Silk to Better Withstand the Wear and Tear of Manufacture Without Rough- 
ing or Injury Which Impairs Lustre—Regain Factor in Commercial Transactions—Silk Responds 
Quickly to Changes in Humidity—Static Electricity in Manufacturing 


HE manufacture of silk is one 
of the most complex and in- 
teresting processes in the tex- 
tile industry. Space does not 
permit us to describe in detail all of 
the processes which are required to 
produce the finished product from the 
raw material. We shall therefore de- 
scribe as briefly as possible only such 
of the more important processes as 

are necessary as a background for a 
proper consideration of atmospheric 
conditions, and the part which they 
play in the industry. 

In certain stages of the manufac- 
turing process the importance of 
atmospheric moisture is very great, 
and for good manufacture air con- 
ditioning is almost as essential as 
good machinery and its skillful 
operation. 

The silk industry in China is of 
great and almost unknown age, and 
it is also of ancient origin in Japan. 
It has flourished since the Middle 
Ages in Italy and Southern France. 
In the United States, while of more 
recent birth, it has had a very rapid 
growth, and this country already 
ranks highest in the quantity and 
value of its finished silk products. 

Raw Silk Supply 

The production of the raw mate- 
tial begins with the rearing of the 
silk worm, which spins the delicate 
filament of silk in the process of con- 
structing its cocoon. This part of 
the industry is chiefly located in 
Japan and China, though the silk 
worm is also cultivated in other parts 
of Asia, Italy, Southern France and 
elsewhere, 

In order to preserve the continuity 
of the silk filament the chrysalis is 
killed in the cocoon before it can 
fully develop and emerge as a moth. 
This is accomplished by the appli- 
cation of heat. 

Boiling water is used to soften and 
ree the silk filament which com- 
ses the outside wall of the cocoon 

a thickness of about one-sixty- 
irth of an inch. The filaments are 
then simultaneously unwound from 

eral cocoons, sufficient in number 
so that the several filaments when 
combined im a single strand will have 

lesired size and weight. “ Reeled 
as thus produced in skeins, is 

nercially known as raw silk, and 
ported by merchants who dispose 

it to their customers for final 
facture. 

e threads and fabrics which are 
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hapter in the author's book on Air 
Conditioning, which ts soon to be published. 


By A. W. Thompson 


manufactured from reeled silk, either 
raw or thrown, are superior to prod- 
ucts manufactured from spun silk 
or schappe, which is manufactured 
from silk waste. It fact the reeled 
silk products are the most valuable 
and costly of all textile products. 
Only about one-half of the silk 
actually produced by the silk worm 


alone is negligible. On the other 
hand the effect of hygroscopic moist- 
ure has a very marked effect upon the 
stretch and elasticity, which is an 
important consideration during man 
ufacture. 

Reeled silk possesses a remarkable 
luster which is due to the continuity 
of the filaments and the consequent 


eres, old 


All silk products are very strong in proportion to their weight 
because the silk fibre itself possesses great natural strength. 
Unlike cotton, silk loses slightly in strength as moisture increases. 
As far as manufacturing considerations are concerned, silk is 
inherently so strong that the effect of hygroscopic moisture on 


strength alone is negligible. 


On the other hand, hygroscopic 


moisture has a marked effect upon the strength and elasticity. 


Under proper atmospheric conditions the fibre is relatively elas- 
tic and retains its lustre because it is better able to withstand 
the wear and tear of manufacture. This is one reason why ade- 


quate humidification is vitally important in mills. 


Moreover, 


the value of silk products is so high that moisture content as 
affecting the invoiced weight in commercial transactions makes 
regain an especially important factor in value. 





finds its way into the market in the 
form of the finished products of raw 
silk. The remaining half is repre 
sented by silk waste in a great va 
riety of forms which originate in 
various processes of preparation and 
manufacture. 

It is necessary for propagation that 
some of the moths should be per- 
mitted to mature from the chrysalis, 
and when the moth pierces the cocoon 
in escaping the continuity of the fila- 
ments is necessarily broken. The 
pierced cocoons which remain are 
still of considerable value, but in 
order to be utilized the silk must be 
manufactured into yarn by a special 
process, the products of which are 
known as spun silk. All of the va- 
rious silk wastes which are incidental 
to the manufacture of reeled silk, and 
most of those resulting from subse- 
quent manufacture, are reclaimed 
and utilized for the manufacture of 
spun silk. While spun silk products 
are relatively inferior to those of 
reeled silk, they are nevertheless val 
uable and of excellent quality. 

Regain and Atmosphere 

All silk products in proportion 
their weight are very strong because 
the silk fibre itself possesses great 
natural strength. Unlike cotton, silk 
loses slightly in strength as moisture 
increases. As far as manufacturing 
considerations are concerned silk is 
inherently so strong that the effect 
moisture on 
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l 


hvere scopic strength 





absence of fibre ends. Spun silk is 
naturally characterized by a_ less 
brilliant luster due to the presence 
of free fibre ends. The luster of any 
silk product is naturally impaired by 
any roughening, laceration or injury 
to the fibre which results in an in- 
crease in the number of free fibre 
ends. 


When the material contains a 
proper amount of hygroscopic moist- 
ure the fibre is relatively elastic and 
retains its luster because it is better 
able to withstand the wear and tear 
of manufacture. This is one reason 
why atmospheric moisture is neces- 
sary and why adequate humidification 
is vitally important during the manu- 
facturing processes. Moreover, so 
high is the value of silk products 
that moisture content as affecting the 
invoiced weight in commercial trans- 
actions makes regain an especially 
important factor in value 


Silk Throwing 


The series of operations by means 
»f which reeled silk is converted and 
manufactured either into finished 
products or into forms suitable for 
turther manufacture is 
throwing. This process consists es 
sentially of various doubling and 
twisting operations, resulting in the 
production of silk thread of the de 
sired size and quality. While 
»f the largest manufacturers do their 
»wn throwing, these operations are 
generally undertaken on a 


known as 


some 


commis 


sion basis for the merchants or man- 
ufacturers who own the material by 
converters who are known to the 
trade as throwsters. 


Reeled Silk Products 

Reeled silk emerges from the 
throwing process in several different 
forms. Sewing silk, as its name im- 
plies, is a finished product suitable 
for sewing and embroidery. Organ- 
zine and tram are suitable for further 
manufacture into fabrics, the former 
being a high grade thread suitable 
for warp yarns, the latter, usually 
of somewhat lower grade, being suit- 
able for filling. Singles is a type 
of thread particularly suited for the 
manufacture of very light, sheer 
fabrics. 

Humidity in Throwing 

During the processes which as a 
whole comprise throwing the product 
will benefit by the existence of a 
humidity which approaches the stand- 
ard regain, because the material will 
then best resist the wear and tear of 
manipulation and manufacture. This 
will call for humidities of from 60 
to 70 per cent. at 75 degrees F. 

In those throwing operations which 
involve the twisting of double or mul- 
tiple strands uniform humidity is es- 
pecially beneficial for the purpose of 
avoiding a fault in the product which 
is known as “corkscrew,” which 
results when two or more strands or 
threads which are in different con- 
ditions of regain or moisture content 
are brought together and_ twisted. 
When the product of such a combi- 
nation is later brought to a condition 
of uniform regain there is always a 
difference in the length of the indi- 
vidual threads, resulting from the 
fact that silk strands increase per- 
ceptibly in length with an increased 
moisture content and contract when 
the moisttre content is decreased. 

When such a product is later sub- 
jected to tension as in weaving the 
shorter strand takes the load and is 
likely to break. It is clear that a 
thread in which this condition exists 
has but little more strength than that 
of its shortest strand, whereas if the 
strands are of uniform length it has 
the aggregate strength of all its com- 
ponent strands. 

It is therefore especially important 
that in the winding process which 
usually precedes twisting, and in the 
twisting process as well, there should 
exist a well-humidified atmosphere of 
that constant quality which can only 
be secured by automatic regulation 

In the twisting departments of 
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25 Madison Ave., New York 
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terewing factories the amount of 
scat liberated by the machinery is 
very great and tends to result in an 
excessively high temperature. The 
evaporation of water from the hu- 

lifiers will absorb the major por- 

n of this heat and maintain the 
room at comfortable temperatures 
provided the capacity of the humidi- 
fying system is ample. 

Manufacture of Spun Silk 


Spun silk, known to the European 
trade as schappe, is manufactured 
(rom non-continuous silk fibres re- 
claimed by the utilization of the silk 
wastes of the entire raw silk indus- 
try. These wastes include the fibre 
from the pierced or otherwise imper- 
fect cocoons, some of those parts of 

perfect cocoon which contain 
fibre unsuitable for reeled silk, the 
waste incidental to the reeling proc- 
‘ss and to every subsequent stage of 

manufacture of raw silk, together 
with most of the incidental wastes of 
spun silk manufacture. 


So great is the value of these 
vastes that literally none of them are 
permitted to escape reclamation. So 
varied are they in origin, character, 
and value, that we have only tried to 
indicate briefly the general nature of 
the material from which spun silk 
products are derived. 

Gum waste, which consists largely 
of imperfect cocoons, cocoon waste, 
and the reeling wastes, reaches the 
manufacturer in baled form and re- 


quires degumming before the manu- 


facture proper commences. 

[his is usually accomplished by 
boiling-off and washing out all but 
a desirable remainder of gum—usually 
tronr 5 to 10 per cent. This process, 
both in method and purpose, may be 
likened to the process of wool scour- 
ing as used to remove the excess of 
grease and impurities from raw wool. 
The maceration or “ schapping ” 
process of degumming is less com- 
monly used and involves a fermenta- 
tion which renders the gum remov- 
able by destroying its coherence. 

\fiter degumming the material is 
rinsed, dryed, and usually exposed to 
cool air sufficiently moist to permit 
the absorption of a suitable hygro- 
scopic moisture content. It is now a 
uixed and tangled mass of lustrous 
bres of variable and indeterminate 
length and is ready for the prepara- 
t stages of manufacture. 

Spreading and Filling 

he material is now passed through 

he feed rolls of a spreading machine 
which commences the process of 
straightening the fibres by the action 
of a revolving cylinder covered with 
tows of long sharp teeth upon whose 
Surtace the material accumulates in 
a band or lap about two feet wide. 
n the cylinder surface is filled 
lap is cut crosswise and removed. 
rding to the quality of the ma- 
| and product required the ma- 
may be again treated to this 
ss or passed on to the next stage. 
filling engine is similar to the 
ling machine. The toothed sur- 

f the cylinder is interrupted by 
sap. so that after filling the silk may 
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be cut crosswise into sections at in- 
tervals of from 7 to 9 inches in 
preparation for the next process. 


Dressing 

The process of dressing is ex- 
tremely important. It is in reality a 
combing process, differing consider- 
ably in detail from the combing 
processes employed in the treatment 
of cotton and wool. Its object, in ad- 
dition to the parallelization of the 
fibres, is the selection or classification 
of the material in such a way as to 
separate the longer fibres for high 
grade products and the shorter fibres 
for products of lower grade. 

The material is removed from the 
face sections of the filling engines by 
twisting the ends of the fibre in each 
section around a small round stick 
and thus removing one lap at a time. 
These sticks with the loose ends of 
fibre hanging downward 


are now 
closely disposed in the cylindrical 
frame of the circular dressing ma- 


chine in such a manner that the in- 
ner ends of fibre are well secured. 


Two cylinders of much smaller di- 
ameter, covered with a surface of fine 
sharp teeth, revolve one on each side 
of the cylindrical frame so that as the 
frame slowly revolves, and the down- 
ward hanging fibres carried by it 
contact with the smaller cylinders, 
the fibres are thoroughly combed. 
The shorter broken and_ tangled 
fibres are removed by the cylinders, 
the longer fibres remaining attached 
to the sticks in the frame. 

Since the two small cylinders re- 
volve in opposite directions. both 
faces of the silk strands are combed, 
but in order that both ends of the 
fibre sections receive the treatment 
it is necessary for the operator, after 
the first process has been completed, 
to remove the sticks as fast as they 
are brought within his reach by the 
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revolution of the frame and to at- 
tach the combed ends to another set 
of sticks while removing them 
from the first set. This reverses the 
position of the fibres so that the 
originally secured ends may be 
combed in their turn by a_ second 
passage around the machine. 

The completion of the second 
operation leaves in the sticks only the 
longer fibres, which are about 7 inches 
in length. By overlapping these sec- 
tions one on the other, and re- 
leasing them from the sticks, a broad 
web known as “lapped silk” is pro- 
duced. This is later condensed in the 
form of a thick untwisted strand in 
which all the fibres lie parallel. 

When the material is subjected to 
the dressing process for the first time 
the long fibres thus selected will 
naturally be the longest available in 
that particular lot and suitable for 
the manufacture of superior products. 
The material separated from these 
long fibres and collected on the small 
cylinders of the dressing machine may 
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be again prepared for dressing, and a 
second dressing process will result in 
the separation of a second lot of rela- 
tively long fibres, not equal in quality 
to the first lot, but still of relatively 
high grade. 

Thus are accomplished the first and 
second drafts and succeeding drafts, 
sometimes as many as five in number, 
each successive step resulting in. a 
material of lower grade. The stock 
combed out of each draft is known as 
the “noil.” That combed out from 
the final and shortest draft is called 
“exhaust noil,’ which is compara- 
tively low in value and suitable for 
use only after manufacture by special 
processes to be later describeu. 


In addition to the method of dress- 


ing just described there is 
known as “ flat dressing ”’ 
in this but 


employed in England. 


a method 
rarely used 
country more commonly 
The principle 
involved being the same, no turther 
description is necessary. 


(To be 


-oncluded ) 


Cost Finding in Knitting Mills’ 





Labor and Expense Costs of the Final Manufacturing 


and 


Finishing Operations 
By Stephen R. Gordon" 


(Continued from March 24 tissue) 


HE line up of the cutting depart- 
ment expense analysis is similar 
to that explained for 
partments. 


previous de 
Cutting is sometimes on 
piece work, sometimes on day work, 
but more often on a combination of 
the two, therefore the measure of the 
direct cutting labor cannot be taken 
from the piece work prices. The cut- 
ting direct labor is apportioned to the 
garments of different style by the 
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EXPENSE ANALYSIS 





Department CUTTING Year 
THIS YEAR LAST YEAR THIS YEAR 
DESCRIPTION Moath Period Mooth Pertod Moth Ferod 
b to Date e to Date etc. to Date 














Foreman and As . 
Learners Expense 





Misc. Supplies 


Blectric Lamps 
Stationery 
Misc. Expenses 


Repairs to chy. 


Maintenance (Lasor & Exp.) 





TOTAL DIRECT BXPENSE 
Share of Pxd. Chgs. 
Liability Ins. 
Heat and Light 
General Factory 


Sd TOTAL DEPARTMENT BXPZNSZ 
° Cc nm ZL DO 
% EXP. to PROD. LABOR 
NORMA, EXP.to PROD. LABOR 
| : 


Total Normal Expense are 
>norn b ‘0 


os TOTAL CUTTING LABOR 


LABOR COST per USIT $1.98 
Normal Labor Cost per Unit $2.60 | 
Totel Normal Labor $ 9I0}00 
Abnormal Labor -$ 76)5 


Fig. 69.—Expense 














Analysis Form for Cutting Department 


unit method, much the same as in the 
dye house department. 

In the cutting department the units 
are based on tests which include the 
time taken to lay-up, cut, slit, inspect, 
and assemble all the parts which make 
up one or a dozen of each style of 
sweater, bathing suit, union suit, shirt, 
etc. Many of the style numbers are 
made up of the parts 
the same cutting times, differing only 
in color, weight of cloth or combina- 
tions of yarns. The garments’ may 
be classified under the same unit. In 
the most complicated 
underwear mill ten to fifteen different 
units should cover all styles of gar- 
ment made. 

The dozen garments produced for 
each unit classification is obtained 
from the cutting department produc- 
tion report which is classified by style 
number. The dozens produced are 
multiplied by their respective 
arriving at the total unit dozens pro- 
duced. The total cutting direct labor 
is divided by the total unit dozens cut, 
giving the Labor Unit 
Dozen, as illustrated on the expense 
analysis form at Fig. 69. The nor- 
mals and abnormals are figured the 


same having 


sweater or 


units, 


Cost per 


same as explained for the previous 
departments. 
FINISHING DEPARTMENT. This de- 


partment does not apply in the manu- 
facture of hosiery. Expense analysis 
form, Fig. 70, illustrates the line up 
of the finishing department for 
sweater, bathing suit, underwear 
miscellaneous knit goods mill 
The finishing department which in- 
cludes all machine operations such as 
seam, flat-lock, Merrow, edging, fac- 
ing, buttonhole, button sew, trimming 
and inspecting, is in most mills on a 
piece work basis. Often, however, a 


the 


and 
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regular piece work operation is paid 
for temporarily on a day work basis, 
as is the case when an operator is 
taken from her regular work to fill in 
on an operation that is over-crowded, 
an also in teaching new operators. 
In the chapter on payroll it was ex- 
plained that in such cases the piece 
work actually earned would be figured 
and the additional allowance classed 
as learners’ expense, which is in- 
cluded in the overhead expense of the 
department. In making up the payroll 
this item should be carefully scruti- 
nized to be sure that the method 
outlined is carefully carried out, for 
should any of this day work allow- 
ance be included in the piece work 
labor the final costs will be out by 
just that amount. 
Day Work in Finishing 

There are in the finishing room 
certain day work operators who must 
be classed as direct labor, for they 
are performing direct operations on 


the article of manufacture. These 
operations include the cutting of 
bands, facings, collarettes, miscella- 


neous trimmings, etc. In a mill where 
the finishing operations are on piece 
work this item of direct labor cost is 
covered as illustrated on expenses 
analysis form, Fig. 70. The total di- 
rect day work labor plus the total 
piece work labor is considered as the 
total direct labor of the finishing de- 
partment, and the percentage of de- 
partment expense derived from this 
figure. 

We then obtain the percentage of 
day work direct labor to the total 
piece work of the department. The 
finishing department piece prices for 
each style are added together and in- 
creased by the percentage of direct 
day work to piece work, arriving at 
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Department FINISHING 


EXPENSE ANALYSIS 
Year 


His YEAR 


—— 


THIS YEAR __TH t | 
DESCRIPTION Penod Moth Penod Mox| 
" to Date to Date c » Date | 


Foreman & Assets. 
Misc. Non. Prod. 
Machine Fixers 
| Spec. Allowances 
} Learners Expense 


Misc. Supplies 


Needles 

Blect Lamps 
Misc. Expense 
Repaire to Machy. 


Maintenance (Labor & Exp.) 


TOTAL DIRECT EXPENSE 
Share Fad Chgs. 
“ Lied. Ins. 
* Heat 
° Power 
* 





| 
TOTAL DEPARTMENT EXPENSE {9372205 
o P od o DO 6 56 Jt) 





a] Pt ret) 1) BOR 
Total Normal Expense 
Abnormal Expense 


TOTAL PROD. DAY WORK LABOR 





Total Normal Day Work Lab. 
Abnormal ° 


% PROD. DAY WORK to 2 ah tg 
Ok 7 7 eee 


$198.p4 
13.54 


Fig. 70.—Expense Analysis Form for Finishing Department 


to Standard Operation Sheet and 
added horizontally, giving the 
standard labor cost per dozen for 


each style of garment, which is the 
Finishing Labor Unit. 

The dozens finished each week or 
month multiplied by the units for 
each style gives the amount that the 
finishing department payroll should 
have been. The actual finishing labor 
as posted to the finishing department 
Expense Analysis Sheet is divided by 
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Fig. 71—Standard Operation Sheet for Finishing Department 


the total 


finishing. 


direct labor cost for 
In a mill where the finishing opera- 
ire done on a day work basis, 


the unit method must be resorted to 


in determining the finishing labor cost. 
The operations for each style of gar- 
Ment should be laid out as illustrated 
on standard operation sheet, Fig. 71. 
Time studies should be taken deter- 
Minin the time per dozen for each 
Style d operation. The time per 
doze then multiplied by the opera- 
tor’s te per hour, giving the stand- 
ard or cost per dozen. These 
Stand 


1 labor costs are then posted 


‘ 
the total units produced, giviny the 
actual labor cost per unit. This figure 
multiplied by their respective Finish- 
ing Labor Units gives the actual labor 
cost for each style of garment. 

To facilitate figuring, the finishing 
labor units may be divided into 
classes, each class containing a num- 
ber of different styles having the 
same finishing operations and differ- 
ing only in material and trimming. 

In a day work finishing department 
the actual payroll will invariably run 
a great deal more than the standard 
or figured amount as explained above. 
This is easily understood for the atti- 


tude of labor is to give as little as 
possible for the greatest return, and 
a repetitive operation on a day work 
basis offers no incentive for increased 
production. Without incentive the 
operator will slow up and produce 
less than a fair day’s work. 
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Fig. 72. 


Expense Analysis 


. 

Finishing should invariably be on a 
piece work basis, not only in fairness 
to the management but also to the op- 
eratives. The schedules by styles as 
illustrated on the Standard Operation 
Sheet may be used as a basis not only 
for cost but for placing the finishing 
department on a piece work basis. 
The method of time study analysis in 
making up the standard times and 
amounts for the Standard Operation 


TOTAL DEPARTKENT EXPENSE ake 
O00 OO 


119 


Sheets is explained in the last chap- 
ter, and is not as difficult as it would 
at first appear. The normals and ab- 
normals are carried out as previously 
explained. 


BOARDING A 
DEPARTMENT: 
applies only to the manufacture of 
hosiery and _ knitted mittens and 
gloves. The line up of the depart- 
ment expense analysis is similar to 
that explained for previous depart- 
ments and is illustrated by Fig. 72. 
Boarding and pressing are invariably 
on a piece work basis which gives a 
direct measure of the direct labor cost 
per dozen. The overhead expense 
per dozen is obtained by applying the 
departmental percentage ot 
to the direct labor cost. The 
and abnormals are carried 
previously explained. 


FOLD, BOX AND PACKING 
DEPARTMENT: For the under- 
wear mill the operations included un- 
der this heading are press, fold, box 
and pack. For the hosiery, mitten 
and glove mill the operations included 
under this heading are fold and in- 
banding, ticketing, 
boxing and packing. For the sweater, 
bathing suit and miscellaneous knit 
goods mill the operations included un- 
der this heading are press, brush, in- 
fold, box and pack. 


ND PRESSING 
This department 


expense 
normals 
out as 


spect, stamping, 


spect, 
Analysis Form, Fig. 73, 
illustrates the line up for the packing 


Expense 


EXPENSE ANALYSIS 


Year 



























ri 








for Boarding and Pressing 

department. In a knit goods mill most 
of the operations in this department 
are paid for by piece work and a di- 
rect measure of the labor cost for 
these operations is therefore avail- 
able. The boxing and packing direct 
labor cost per dozen is determined by 
means of the unit method. The units 
are based on tests made to determine 
the time necessary to box and case a 


dozen garments for each class of 
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acking. The usual classes of pack- 
ng are given below: 

Classes of Packing 
OR THE UNDERWEAR MILL. 


Union suits, 2/12 to the box. 
Union suits, 6/12 to the box. 
Shirts, 6/12 to the box. 
Drawers, 6/12 to the box. 
Export shirts, 12/12 bundles. 
Etc. 


FOR THE HOSIERY MILL. 


Half hose, 6/12 to the box. 

Half hose, 12/12 to the box. 
Women’s hose, 2/12 to the box. 
Women’s hose, 6/12 to the box. 
Children’s hose, 12/12 to the box. 
Infants’ hose, 12/12 to the box. 
Etc. 

FOR THE SWEATER MILL. 


Sweaters, 2/12 to the box. 

sweaters, 6/12 to the box. 
3athing suits, 1/12 to the box. 
sathing suits, 2/12 to the box. 

Women’s sweaters, 6/12 to the box. 

Children’s sweaters, 6/12 to the box. 

Mittens, 3 dozen to the box. 

Caps, 6/12 to the box. 

Ete. 

The above merely gives the usual 

classes of packing to illustrate the 
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Fig. 73 


method of classifying the styles of 
garments under the different unit di- 
visions. In each individual mill there 
be a definite method of packing 
ifferent styles and the unit classi- 
m is easily determined. 
an underwear or hosiery 
platen press, the pressing la- 
bor is usually day work and must be 
tal into consideration in making 
ts. If laundry presses are used 
ssing is invariably done by the 
ind the only direct day work 
packing department will consist 
ing and packing of cases. 


mill 





LABOR COST per UNIT 32.409 


1740196 
185405 
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The labor cost per dozen in the 
packing department will be the sum 
of the piece work prices plus the di- 
rect day work labor per dozen derived 
by the unit method. The normals and 
abnormals are figured by the same 
method as described for previous de- 
partments. 

SHIPPING DEPARTMENT: In 
the small or medium sized mill the 
shipping clerk may be included in the 
overhead expense of the packing de- 
partment and the shipping depart- 
ment eliminated, but in a large mill 
the shipping clerk will have several 
assistants working on shipping alone 
and it becomes advisable to segregate 
this cost from the packing department 
and derive a separate cost of shipping 
per dozen. 


Many cost experts advocate that 
the shipping cost be considered as a 
selling expense, figuring that when 
the goods are cased ready for ship- 
ment, the factory has performed its 
part in the transaction and any 
further expense should be borne by 
the selling organization. I cannot 
agree with this interpretation for I 
believe that the factory cannot be re- 
lieved of its responsibility until the 


EXPENSE ANALYSIS | 
Year 


LAST YEAK 
Pernod 
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goods have gone through the back 
door of the mill. The goods at that 
time are invoiced and the purchaser 
assumes the liability. 

The sales organization is directly 
responsible to the purchaser and 
should bear no part of the cost until 
the goods are actually billed and 
shipped. Therefore the cost of ship- 
ping, including the delivery of the 
goods out of the door of the plant, is 
directly a factory 
should be considered as part of the 
manufacturing cost of the goods. 

The line up of the shipping depart- 
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met expense analysis is similar to 
t of the departments previously 
exp ained and is illustrated by Fig. 74. 
Th direct labor cost per dozen is 
obt. ined by means of the unit method. 
[he units are classified according to 
the type of finished articles as illus- 
tratcd below: 

Unit Classification for Shipping 
FOR THE UNDERWEAR MILL. 
\ien’s and women’s union suits. 

Boys’ and misses’ union suits. 

Shirts, drawers, vests and pants. 

Children’s. 

Infants’. 

rte. 

OR THE SWEATER MILL. 

Bathing suits. 

\Men’s and women’s sweaters. 
and Misses’ sweaters. 

Infants’ jackets. 

Mittens and gloves. 

Boots. 

Ete. 

FOR THE HOSIERY MILL. 

Half hose (grade A). 

Half hose (grade B). 

Women’s hose (grade A). 

Women’s hose (grade B). 

Boys’ and Misses’ hose. 

Infants’ hose. 

Ete. 

The unit classification for boxing 
and packing is governed by the type 
of packing and by the grade of the 
finished article. The above merely 


Boys’ 


Department SHIPPING 


Misc. Supplies 
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Misc. Expense 


Maintenance (Labor & Exp.) 
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considering any one classification as 
a unit of 1.00 and dividing the time 
per dozen for the different classifica- 


tions by the time per dozen of the | 


classification which is considered as 
the standard or unit of 1.00. The 
shipping reports are recapitulated by 
unit classification and the dozens 
shipped multiplied by the respective 
units. The total shipping direct labor 
is divided by the total units shipped, 
arriving at the shipping labor cost 
per unit. To find the labor cost per 
dozen for any style, multiply the labor 
cost per unit by the unit for that style. 

The departmental percentage of ex- 


pense, normal and abnormal costs are | 


figured as previously for 
other departments. 

This completes the manufacturing 
departments of the expense analysis. 
By means of the labor and expense 
figures developed in the direct manu 
facturing departments we can deter- 
mine the departmental labor and ex 
pense cost for any style of article, 
from the start of the raw material 
into the plant through the manufac 
turing operations, and fabrication into 
the finished article. The compilation 
of the departmental labor and expense 
costs in final form will be 
later under final costs. 

The expense analysis not only de 
velops the labor and expense cost 
each month, but by means of the nor 


explained 


taken up 





EXPENSE ANALYSIS | 


Year 

| 

LAST TEAS THIS YEAR | 
Mooth Pend » 

to > oon etc. to Date } 


| ete. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Total Borpal Labor $ 391 
Abnormal Labor 167, 4 | 
ae ree ' =a ; : ; | 
Fig. 74—Expense Analysis Form for Shipping Department 
rates the usual classification mal cost figures acts as an accurat 


which may be modified by the particu- 
ar line of product in a given mill. By 

vation and rough time studies on 
several styles of finished articles the 
tum: per dozen for shipping is deter- 
mid. The styles having approxi- 


ma’ ly the same style of packing and 
taking about the same time are 


grouped, thus obtaining the unit clas- 
Sific itions. 
e table of units is obtained by 


barometer of shop activity, efficiency 
of operation and economy of manu- 
facture. As production increases the 
percentage of expense to direct labor 
and the labor costs per unit should 
decrease. If this is not reflected by | 
the expense analysis we immediately 
know that something is wrong. As 
every item of expense is detailed by 
department and month the cause is 
readily detected. The items of ex 
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‘When I picked up the two 
samples, I was amazed”’ 


Oakley Chemnical Co. General Offices: 42 Thames St..NewYork, N.Y. 


OLAISICLLS 
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HAD an interesting experience today,” 

reports a mill superintendent. “In 
talking tomy bleacher I happened to notice 
on his desk two short lengths of underwear 
tubing which I recognized as the product of 
our mill. They seemed indentical.” 


‘“*What do you 
the bleacher. 


think of those pieces?” asked 


“When I picked up the two samples, | was amazed 
to notice the difference, one being softer and better 
bottomed than the other, and softer than any 
material we had been producing. 


‘T was just checking up on our Oakite test, 
said the bleacher, ‘and | want you to tell me what 
vou think of these samples. One is a piece of the 
goods that has been run through the kier with our 
regular formula, and the other 
processed with Oakite.’ 


is a piece of goods 


“T tried the stretching qualities of the two 
pieces, and found that the softer feeling piece had 
greater elasticity. IL then stepped over to the 
window and held each piece up to the light so I 
could look through it. | discovered some nasty 
looking stains in one of the pieces, while the other 
piece was absolutely clean throughout. The stains 
were not noticeable unless held to the light as they 
had been bleached out of the surface. 

‘You've got my answer right now, I| told the 
bleacher. ‘Let's start using Oakite in the kiers at 
and if we continue to get results like this 
vou can be sure that we will never go back to the 
old method.’ ” 


once, 


Write for our booklet 
and Wool with Oakite.”’ 
about the use 
that may be 


“Wet Finishing Cotton 
It contains many facts 
of Oakite in bleacheries and mills 
of value to you in your own work. 
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| PRODUCTS | 


Sueey Red Oil 
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i Something New! 











anhaeneinialpecme: 
Soluble} Oils” An Exclusive Process of Manufacturing Textile Oils 
tine maa and Soaps that Improves Quality and Reduces Costs 
Wool Oils 
Ww 1 Oil B 4 HIS process results in Oils and Softeners having far greater solubility in water than 
00 il pase similar oils made by the methods now generally employed. 
Olive Oil | Softener This greater solubility produces better penetration which means improved quality! From 


another angle—because of this greater penetration, the action is more intense. In other words, 
more work is accomplished than with the old style sluggish products. 
Therefore reduced quantities can be used to produce a given result. This, translated into 


~>-o 
Cocoanut Oil 


Softener dollars and cents, means lower costs! 
Cott i i i s i loyed in manufacturing the entire line of products listed at the 
Soluble Tallow — exclusive process is employ g ire li p 
dill aid Technical cooperation will be given in connection with any problem involving the use of 
Olive Oil Emulsion textile oils or softeners. Send for a NOPCO Chemist! 


Castor and 
C ocoanut Oil Soap 










NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


Main Office and Works: HARRISON, N. J. 








New England Office, Boston Western Office, Chicago 
WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Peabody, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada 
Milwaukee, Wis. Gloversville, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Quebec, Canada 














MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS 


SULFENE concentrate 


A highly concentrated product for softening and developing hosiery. Especially recommended for 
Sulphur Black. Produces level and increased depth of color and softness. 


SOLVEN TENE 


This product has wonderful solvent action on oil, grease, and kier stains; also acts on the natural waxes 
of cotton. Used in kier boiling; gives a better bottom, consequently a better and whiter bleach. Unexcelled 
for boiling out cotton before dyeing. 








SOAPS TURKEY RED OIL STAINLESS OIL 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OIL TURKOLENE OIL 
SILK De Gumming Oil ART SILK OIL OLIVE OIL 


GLYCERINE For Natural Silk Soaring NEUTRAL OLIVE SILK SOAP 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES and OILS for all PURPOSES 


All our products are manufactured under the supervision of expert chemist. The facilities of our 
laboratories are at your disposal. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO,, Inc. 


Kensington Soap Works 
516-518 South Delaware Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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nse may be compared month by 
mth, and wide fluctuations inves- 
sated and the expenditures cut down 
there are no extenuating circum- 
inces which justify the increase. 
lhe cost of low production is accu- 
tely shown up, which will help to 
ide the selling policy of the com- 
iny. It may be found economical to 
ll certain articles at a loss in order 
keep the production up and thereby 
crease the cost on the products as 
. whole. 


Cost of Strike 


In years gone by the average man- 
facturer prided himself on the fact 
that there was never an idle hour in 
his plant. As production slackened 
e employes were laid off ; and if con- 
itions reached a certain point the 
lant was closed down. When sales 
picked up the plant had to be re- 
rganized and built up as production 
creased. This was considered to 
true economy. But had these same 
executives known the losses incurred 
by closing the plants a different pro- 
dure would have been followed. 

I recall the case of one manufac- 
turer who was forced to close his 
plant for six weeks on account of a 
labor strike. This organization was 
tf the progressive type and had in- 
stalled a comprehensive cost system, 
which before the strike occurred was 
in complete operation. During the 
six weeks that the plant was closed 
down an accurate record of the loss 
was made, which amounted to a little 
over $35,000. In this case the man- 
igement fortunate enough to 
have their employes come back as a 
unit, which obviously eliminated the 
cost of reorganization, for the plant 
Imost immediately attained the nor 
mal production. 

The mill in question was of me 
dium size, having a normal daily pro 
duction of 1,000 dozen garments. The 
loss due to a six weeks’ shut down 
is given as an illustration to empha- 


was 


size the necessity of considering all 
phases of the manufacturing and sell- 
ing policies in order to pursue the 
nost economical course under ab- 
normal conditions. 

The terms “contributory depart- 
ment,” “indirect expense” and “ ex- 
pense burden” are applied to the 


tems making up the cost of the fin- 
ished article, other than the actually 
-onsumed labor and material. These 
rms connote that such items were 
nder the old regime considered to 
be superfluous, and it was the duty 
{ the management to hold them 
to the least possible amount 
re learning todav that the most 
expensive method of manufacture is 
in which the 
expense 
| 


smallest possible 
burden 
biggest 


rges for enter. 
the thing in 
and constitutes the greater 


| part of the expense burden of a plant. 


is 


nagement 
istry 


n though the cost of the contribu- 
departments and the expenses of 
in- 


goods 


manufacturing departments 


the final of the 


ecrease. 


Se. 
may d 
|} se 
{i 


cost 


expense analysis gives a direct 


sure of the cost of management 
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and its relation to the direct labor 
and material costs. If the manage- 
ment charge is increased, the effect 
upon the final costs is immediately 
reflected. Anything may be 
to extremes, but an expensive 
agement up to a certain point, 
is determined by the 
will invariably 
final cost, due to a better knowledge 
of the product of manufacture, bet 
ter quality, more competent oversight 
and increased production 


(To be continued.) 


carried 
man 
which 
expense analy 


sis, show a decreased 


Buyers’ Council Organized 





New Body in Dress Field to Pro- 
mote Interests of Seller Also 
A new movement toward the elimi- 
nation of lawsuits between the buyer 
and the seller of piece goods was 
launched by the formal organization 
on April 2, of the Piece Goods 
Buyers’ Council of the Associated 
Dress Industries of America at a 
meeting representative of piece goods 
buyers and the dress industry held at 
the headquarters of the United 
Women’s Wear League of America, 
29 East 32d Street, David N. Moses- 
sohn, executive chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Dress Industries, presiding. 
The plan of the new council is to 
hold formal conferences at frequent 
intervals between piece goods buyers 
and sellers and to promote an ex- 
change of ideas as to market condi- 
tions and prospécts, especially on the 
eve of seasonal openings. By such 
meetings it is hoped to inculcate a 
spirit of co-operation whereby it may 
be possible to further their individual 
and joint interests. 
George Schulman, of Jesse, Woolf 
& Co., was appointed chairman of the 
Piece Goods Buyers’ Council. 


Name 
TENN., April 3. 
Board of Directors of the Southern 
Hosiery Mill last night changed the 
name to the McAllester Hosiery Mill 
following election of officers. Plans 
were made to increase the capacity of 
the plant one-third, $20,000 to be ex- 
pended for new machinery. The 
Southern was organized three vears 
ago with $100,000 capital stock. New 
officers are: William Cummings, pres 
ident; C. S. Andrews, vice-president ; 
W. L. McAllester, treasurer and 
general manager; Sam J. McAllester, 


So. Seite eile 


CHATTANOOGA, 


secretary. 


Dunean Expansion 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dunean Mills, 
will increase capital stock from 
$1,750,000 to $2,350,000, the additional 


capital to be used t 
of the plant, and to retire o1 
preferred stock. A meeting 
stockholders has been called for May 
3, to ratify the decision of the Board 
of Directors which met Wednesday 
The additional capital will be used ti 
construct a weave shed 
twister room. Sixty new houses for 
operatives are under construction 


yincrease Capacity 
itstanding 


or the 


new 


and 
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Comparing Results 





The mill man who produces a quality product 
always buys his supplies on a cold business basis. 
He estimates supplies as he values his employees, 
not from first cost only, but from the profitable 
or unprofitable results they produce. 


This is the comparison always welcome when 
judging the use of the special purpose alkalies. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 


Their day to day performance in hundreds of 
mills proves beyond question that better results 
in appearance, feel and quality are part of the 
service they render 


When you realize, too, that these superior 
results are obtained at no increased cost, your 
investment proves profitable. 


Ask your supply man 


THIS TRADE MARK 


= pyandote 


One 





Sewer screens oF 


Che 3. B ford Company, 
Weeeten Deh OT 


Va 
| 
sve 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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- ey ae aie seas” | Knitting Machinery 
| ofjEvery Description 


ic : 
Needles and Accessories 


: Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
= Flat Knitting Machines 
PAYNE WINDERS Link and Links Machin 
Raschel Machines 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin Jacquard Raschel Machines 
: ; ; Fast Warp Machines 
Over 1.900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers oR 


IMPROVED | Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS | KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines, 
5 : Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines, 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Rib Machines, 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Karl Lieberknecht Fuil Fashioned Necktie Machines (Crochet) 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 


— LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. 
GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


, 8 York Office 
(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) td oe *. ones ee a Seentins os 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. Weehawken, N. ‘3. New York City 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 


PUOPRPREN NETH ONIN 


NEEDLES of QUALITY 
MACHINES of 


RECOGNIZED WORTH || pBeckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


are the Chemnitz, Saxony 


ACME Continental Needles 
PRODUCTS Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 


Ebingen, Wurtt 


made for 


SERVICE | For All Types of Knitting Machines 


in the SOLE. SELLING AGENTS 


KNITTING FE. W. S. JASPER 


. ROOM Successor to 
Revolving Cams Revolving Needles CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CoO. 


Ask those who use them 71 Murray Street oe cas New York 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. a eateceinomicaal 
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(Continued from page 95) 


regard the American manufac- 
r as the most enterprising one in 
world when it comes to meeting 
conditions, or rather, when en- 
deavoring to adapt himself to a new 
duct, and I think my opinion is 
borne out by the fact that the Amer- 
q ican hosiery manufacturer was the 
first to consume quantities of arti- 
ficial silk for hosiery. This develop- 
ment started in 1911, and has steadily 
wn into a business of large magni- 
e, as the charts I now wish to sub- 
mit to you confirm. 


Domestic Production 


hart I shows the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the home production of 
artificial silk during the last ten years. 
In 1913, the domestic production in- 
creased to over 1,500,000 Ibs.; in 
1914 to nearly 2,500,000 Ibs.; in 1915 
to over 4,000,000 lIbs.; in 1916 to 
practically 5,750,000 Ibs.; and in 1917 
to nearly 6,750,000 Ibs. 1918 is the 
only year in ‘which the production 
did not show an increase, and this 
was entirely due to the war. The 
artificial silk industry was not essen- 
tial to winning the war, and conse- 
quently it was impossible to run the 
plants to full capacity, with the re- 
sult that in 1918 the production fell 
to 5,828,000 Ibs. In 1919, which was 
after the armistice had been signed, 
the production increased to 8,174,- 
In 1920, it rose to approxi- 
mately 10,250,000 Ibs.; in I92I, to 
15,000,000 Ibs., and in 1922 to 23,500,- 
000 Ibs. 


Bidg. 


000 Ibs. 


let us now consider the importa- 
tions of artificial silk over the same 
period, which are also represented on 
Chart I. The subnormal importa- 
tions during 1917, 1918 and part of 
1919 were, of course, due to Eng- 
land’s and Europe’s inability to pro- 
duce and ship at that time, owing to 
the war; but we now find that they 
have overcome all difficulties and are 


hart I—Domestie Production and Importations of 


Fibre Silk in U. S. 
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evidently seeking the dollar, as the 
importations in 1922 were the largest 
in history, and current statistics indi- 
cate they are on a further increase. 
Raw Silk and Artificial Silk 
Chart II shows the importations of 
raw silk over the same period, and 
also shows what may be termed the 
United States consumption of arti- 
ficial silk. The latter is arrived at 
by combining the domestic produc- 
tion and importations, which I feel 
can be regarded as more or less ac- 


YEARS 

















Chart I1——Comparison Raw Silk Importa- 
tions With Fibre Silk Consumption 


curate, because the stocks carried 
over each year have been unimpor- 
tant quantities and have not varied 
seriously. 

You will observe the marked in- 
crease of consumption in artificial 
silk during the past four years, and 
the only decline in consumption in the 
years 1917 and 1918 was, as already 
stated, brought about by world condi- 


POUNDS 


MILLION 





oe“ 


J ea eatibeccse — 
Chart II]—U. S. Hosiery Consumption of Fibre Chart IV.—U. 





tions which 


that time. 
Even during that dreaded year 1920 
—which the business man may 
shudder to think of—vou will note 
that the consumption of artificial silk 
increased, even though it had quite 
the opposite effect silk 
market 


existed at 


well 


on the real 
Hosiery Consumption 

Chart II] hosiery con- 
sumption as compared with the total 
consumption of artificial silk. You 
will note that war conditions brought 
the line down, but that the hosiery 
consumption is than it 


shows the 


now greater 
has ever been before. 
Knit Goods Consumption 

rhinking that it may be of inter- 
est to you to see the consumption of 
knitted goods—excluding hosiery—I 
offer Chart IV. You that 
this consumption practically started 
in 1913, and while it consumed over 


will note 


7,000,000 Ibs. in 1922, the consumption 
has increased about 4,750,000 Ibs. in 
the last two years. 


Comparison with Total 

Chart V shows the total consump- 
tion of artificial silk as compared 
with the total knitting consumption, 
which, of course, includes hosiery. 

\t a first glance one might well 
ask where are the weavers and other 
manufacturers. But, from my point 
of view, it is interesting to note how 
singularly parallel the two lines are; 
and they indicate how responsible the 
knitting machinery has been for the 
fast development of artificial silk in 
this country. The lower line has con- 
stantly pushed the upper one. 


Weaving Consumption 
The artificial silk interests cannot 
overlook the weaving trade, even be- 
fore a hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers’ convention, and, therefore, 
my Chart VI shows the weaving con- 
sumption as compared with the total. 
I should explain that the down- 
ward line in these various charts does 
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Artificial Silk and the Hosiery Industry—Continued 


not by any means indicate a falling 
demand, but rather, a supply insuffi- 
All 
I wish to point out to you by this 
chart is that the weaving use of arti- 
ficial silk is constantly on the in- 
crease, and to-day is much greater 
than it has ever been before. 
Exports of Hosiery 
Charts VII and VIII cover the ex- 
ports in artificial silk hosiery—one in 
dozen pairs, and the other in value 
in dollars. 


cient to meet a growing demand. 


As these charts are outside of my 
line and I appear to be getting down 
to the foot of things, I feel I must re- 
frain from making any comment on 
them. 

Price Comparisons 

I wish to inflict you with only one 
more chart, Chart IX, which shows 
the price range of raw silk as com- 
pared with artificial silk over the last 
ten vears. 

You that while raw silk 
has zigzagged considerably over this 
period, artificial silk has only had 
one downward movement in the last 
ten years, which was confined to six 
consecutive months—the time of the 
awful crash. 

World Production 

Now, leading up to the growing im- 
portance of the artificial silk industry 
to the hosiery industry, I want to at- 
tempt first to impress upon your 
minds what the increasing develop- 
ment of the artificial silk industry the 


will see 


world over has amounted to. I have 
no records at hand of the world’s 
production of artificial silk in the 
year 1913, and therefore, I cannot 


offer a comparison of it to the real 
silk production during the same year; 
but it is safe to assume the artificial 
silk production was very much 
smaller and hardly comparable. I 
have, however, collected estimates of 
the world’s annual production of arti- 
ficial silk as of December. 31, 1922, 


and I offer them to you, without 
vouching for their accuracy, but 
YEARS 


1920 1921 1 


| | 
acess 
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S. Knit Goods Consumption of Fibre 


Silk Not Including Hosiery 
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GRANITE STATE NEEDLE CO. 


GEORGE W. MAYO, Pres. and Treas. 
LACONIA, N. H. 





Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


for All Standard Makes of Machines 


“WE MAKE THE BEST” 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
Scott & Williams Latch Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 


Company 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Loopers 
Also Attachments 

for changing our single 

stitch loopers 

into the two- 

thread loopers 


MUUUUUUUNIUUUUSAN, AHL ALLL LL 


| Jensen Dyeing Machine 


TULL 


This is a sample 


Hosiery 
Dyeing 
Machine 
from 20 to 30 


lbs., motor 
driven. 


We also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 Ibs. 
Can give references 
from leading dyers. 
: JENSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


PALMYRA, N. J. 


L.A 
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having obtained them from the best 
available: 


source 

Pounds 
I OME 5 a ciahe.e 050 23,500,000 
III nn. whit 15,340,000 
Ce RE ee 12,584,000 
Ge errr cer ree 6.292,000 
RM ss al ainen ade eieb ex 6,292,000 
Dei a alee Gees ae 2.516.800 
oS Rr ere 1.887.600 
MR rig tite apkae wcoes 1,573,000 
a iene sake 1,887,600 
IE ond nina seed in wean 943,800 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... 629.200 
(OD TOM isc ada pie awake pie 6.292,000 
£3) SORE cose sce suwaccasee= wonwes ‘ 
79,738,000 


s is power of production 
du 1 less pro tem. 

is is a rough estimate, but 

eeded soon. 

mportant. 


actual pro 


likely to 


(he world’s production of real silk 
for the year ending June 30, 1922, is 
stated by the Silk Association of 
America to be 59,437,000 Jbs.; and, 
therefore, you will note that the 
world’s production of artificial silk 
has already exceeded that of real silk. 


Increases Planned 


I think there are two points I 
would like to emphasize to show the 
growing importance of artificial silk 
to the hosiery industry, the first 
ing the determination of the inter- 
ests in the artificial silk industry to 
constantly and materially increase 
heir production, if the demand justi- 
fies such action. There are huge ex- 
tensions to plants here already on 
the way, and it is estimated that the 
production in this country for 1923 
will exceed 1922’s production by 
about 7,500,000 lbs. and plans are al- 
ready laid down which will assure 
the 1924 production of a similar in- 
crease Over 1923. 

You may be aware that the Phila- 
delphia district has the largest arti- 
ficial silk plant in the world. I refer 
to the Viscose Company’s plant at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and you may be 
interested to know that this company 
has already purchased land for the 
erection of another large plant which 
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Chart [IX—Raw and Fibre Silk Prices, New York Market 


we are going to build within the city 
limits of Philadelphia. 

I might state, that it has been, and 
will continue to be, the policy of the 
company I represent, to increase its 
production up to a point just short of 
saturation in order to endeavor to 
bring about a steady price range and 
avoid, if possible, speculation, which 
only produces spectacular or volcanic 
eruptions in prices. We believe that 
the industry can best be developed by 


a steady price which will give assur- 
ance to the consumer. 


Twisting with Other Fibres 

The second point is, that the ho- 
siery industry started consuming arti- 
ficial silk by plaiting it on cotton, and 
this led into knitting large quantities 
in straight artificial silk hose. While 
I am informed this is a permanent de- 
velopment, I myself am not prepared 
to say; but I feel it is quite safe to 
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say that twisting artificial silk with 
real silk and knitting it into hose is a 
permanent development, and while 
this has been done for a number of 
years, 1t 1s only quite recently that 


this has developed into substantial 
quantities, and it may be regarded 


hat this development is still more or 


t 
less in its infancy, and is going to 
grow into a business of much greater 
We find to-day old 
established hosiery firms who have 
not heretofore used artificial silk now 
putting out a line of this sort, and 
from view this, it 
would seem that this development is 
going to be of greatest importance to 
both industries in the future. 


pri ype rtions. 


every angle we 


Very large quantities of artificial 
silk have been and are now being used 
for twisting with wool for hosiery, 
but I cannot say how permanent this 
will be. The full-fashioned hosiery 
interests have really only recently 
used artificial silk, and we now find 
the demand from this source increas 
and we 


ing, 


anticipate a very large 
demand from it in the future. 


Use in Underwear 

[here is another point on which 
the subject I was asked to speak does 
embrace, but perhaps I may be 
to mention it, as I think the 
artificial silk industry regards it as 
highly important, and as your associa- 
tion covers both the hosiery and un- 
derwear interests, it is perhaps appro- 
priate for me to do so. 

The underwear manufacturers up 
to the present not been large 
consumers of artificial silk, but a few 


\ ho 


have 


hav ( 


considered the 


product 
seriously for their goods ‘have con- 
sumed constantly increasing quanti- 
ties; and I feel we are on the eve of 
a period when artificial silk will be 
used very extensively in connection 
with underwear, and the day will 
come, when there will be a most im- 
portant this 
| 


branch of your association's interests 


relationship between 


ind the artificiai silk industry. 
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FIG. 27 


LANE PATENT STEEL FRAME 
CANVAS MILL TRUCK 


One of the outstanding features of Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, 
and this applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the entire absence 
of any rough surfaces, or in fact, anything whatever to in any 


way injure the most delicate materials handled therein. 


Comparison is invited between such a container and other types, 

which abound in splinters, projecting nails, rough, uneven 

surfaces, etc 
Lane Stationary Frame Thread A ae . s os Lane Swivel Frame Ball Bear- 
Guard Mill Truck aster Consider also the durability of the Lane Canvas Truck, adapted ing Thread Guard Caster. 
Standard equipment o . Optional equipment on Lane 


Trucks as it 1s to withstand many years of service—because of the quality, Srecks. 


strength and durability, which are built into it from the start. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS — Manufacturers— POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Richter Machines 


In designing and building these machines 
we have made every effort to produce a 
machine possessing durability and the 
capacity to turn out the finest merchan- 
dise at a high rate of production. 


All parts are specialized and are inter- 
changeable. Rollers and pins are hard- 
ened. Heads and narrowing fingers are 
of special brass. Racks are absolutely 
true in all gauges, and are adjustable to 
any wear. These machines stand the lar- 
gest temperature differences due to their 
unique construction. Up and down 
knocking over bit-bars. New lock fric- 
tion and draw arm construction. 


A well balanced machine for the hosiery 
manufacturer. 


LACE CLOCK ATTACHMENT FOR OUR 
MACHINES ONLY. 


RICHTER{MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machinery 


Van Kirk and Erdich Streets, Tacony 
20 Section Legger PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW MILLS 

Cotton 
*TuscaLtoosa, Ata. The industrial 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
e has reported that Tuscaloosa has 
a good chance of securing a cotton mill 
to employ about 2,000 people at the 
start and at least 3,000 people event- 
ually. The name of the corporation 


with which negotiations are being 
carried on was not disclosed. 
Lenorr, N. C. Charter has been 


granted the Caldwell Cotton Mill Co., 
to be located at Hudson. Incorporators 
are A. M. Kistler, T. H. Broyhill, B. B. 
Hayes, H. W. Courtney, Mark Squires, 
J. H. Beall, M. T. Hickman and Rufus 
L. Gwynn. The latter is in charge of 
organization. Authorized capital is 
$500,000. A meeting of stock sub- 
scribers will be held within the next few 
days for the purpose of electing officers 
and effecting the organization. The 
mill will have about 5,000 spindles, ac- 
cording to plans developed so far. 

*MARSHVILLE, N. C. Marshville 
Mig. Co., S. M. Robinson of Lowell, 
N. C., president, has final plans and spe- 
cifications for its proposed 120 x 130 ft., 
brick mill building, with contract 
awarded to the Charlotte representa- 
tives of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, 
Mass., for machinery equipment. This 
latter will be arranged for a daily pro- 
duction of 6,000 pounds of cord tire 
fabric. It will include 2800 twisting 
spindles 

*Oaxporo, N. C. Oakboro Cotton 
Mills, Inc., J. A. Groves, manager, has 
ordered resumption of construction on 
ts mills and shipment of machinery for 
installation therein. This company is 
capitalized at $250,000 and the plan for 
initial unit provides for 6,000 spindles, 


driven by electric power, for manufact- 
uring fine yarns on cones. Manager 
Groves, with several associates, has 
D 


urchased control of the Oakboro en- 
terprise to proceed with it to completion 
as originally planned. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Rhode Island 
Web Co. will start operations in its 
new mill on April 15, manufacturing 
elastic webbing, using combed cotton 
yarns. The mill is two stories of brick 
construction, 40x110 feet. R. &H. 
Meehan is president, and Robert J. B. 
Sullivan is treasurer and agent. 

{ESTER, S. C. The projected King’s 
Creek Mill is now a certainty. It will 
be capitalized at $200,000, with an equip- 
ment of 5,000 spindles. Capital has been 
obtained in Cherokee, York and nearby 
counties 

*Mexia, Tex. J. K. Hughes, chair- 
man of committee for proposed cotton 

ompany, has called a meeting to 
determine organization details. The 
proposed capital of $500,000 has been 
red and engineering architects are 

, as to their services 


Wool 

rorD, Mass. Bedford Spinning 
Co has been formed and is building a 
n two stories, frame construction. 
T will manufacture wool, silk and 
m yarns. C. W. Souther is treas- 


and William J. Rogister is agent 
superintendent. They will operate 
spindle Ss. 


me cc 


! 


idicates previous mention of project. 


Knit 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. Representatives of 
the Merion Worsted Mills, West Con- 
shohocken, Pa., are considering two 
sites in West Asheville, one of which 
they will select for the location of a 
knitting mill. Plans call for the erec- 
tion of a plant 90 x 180 feet, so ar- 
ranged that additional stories may be 
added for expansion. The mill’s prod- 
uct will be underwear. Employment 
will be given 60 to 80 persons at the 
start. J. R. Richardson is one of the 
representatives of knitting interests who 
has been looking over the ground. The 
plant will be incorporated independently 
with capital of $100,000. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Logan 
Hosiery Co., recently noted as apply- 
ing for charter of incorporation, will be 
located at 3213 Frankford Ave. Ladies’ 
full fashioned hosiery will be made, 
with 20 machines to be installed, us- 
ing electric power. Fritz Vitel will be 
superintendent. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 

*Kirpy, Ara. The state has pur 
chased and stored 300 bales of cotton 
preparatory to beginning operations at 
the 10,000 spindle mill at Kilby prison 
The mill will be put in operatron 
shortly, according to announcements 
from the prison. 

*Macon, Ga. Bibb Mfg. Co. has let 
contract for village improvement work 
at Porterdale village as follows: E 
Martin Co., Covington, Ga.,_ street 
grading; Dysard Construction Co., At 
lanta, Ga., complete storm drainage 
system, sidewalks, walls, curb and gut- 
ter; plans and supervision by E. S. 
Draper, landscape architect and city 
planner, 11 E. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
D. S. Dinsmore, resident engineer. 

*Lewiston, Me. Work has 
commenced on the new _ seven-story 
brick and mill addition to the plant of 
the Hill Mfg. Co., this city, for which 
the McNally Building Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass., has the general contract 
The A. D. Howlett Co., 110 Worcester 
st., Boston, has been given the painting 
contract, and the roofing has been 
awarded the Eagle Cornice & Skylight 
Co., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Apams, Mass. The Renfrew Mfg 
Co. has let the contract for the build- 
ing of a brick, one-story, 30x65 foot 
mill addition to George H. Stebbins of 
North Adams, Mass. 

NewMarKET, N. H. Newmarket Mfg. 
Co., cotton and silk goods, has pur- 
chased the mill of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. group, located on Market 
Street, Lowell, Mass., and will establish 
a branch plant there. 

Cirnton, N. C. Lydia Cotton Mills 
Co. will double its capacity. Plans have 
been formulated calling for the placing 
of the contract within the next few 
days. Work on the building will begin 
not later than June 1, although the put 
chase of machinery will be deferred 
until the structure is completed. The 
proposed cost of doubling the plant 
will be approximately $750,000 

NaTcHEz, Miss. Cotton Mills Prod- 
ucts Co. will add seven spinning frames 
and 40 36-in. looms, having contracted 
for this new machinery. 

CuHarwoTtTe, N. C. Chadwick-Hoskins 


been 
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THE SEAT OF 


Production 


Pattern No. FS-22 
Patented 
Adjustable 


17 to 23 inches 
21 te 27 inches 
25 to 31 inches 





of course any stool may serve as a 
seat, but larger institutions prefer 
to capitalize seating. They buy 
“‘Royal-Chicago” Products for the 
returns in increased efficiency and 
loyalty. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
2308-20 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


“onal nicngg 
4 OU" 3 Be U 
PROOUCTS 


THE CORRECT INDUSTRIAL SEATING 


“ACME” _ no. 30 


Hosiery and Textile Binder 


A Simple, Inexpensive 
Machine for Attaching 
Tickets on Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, etc. 








It uses a pointed staple, 
CANNOT INJURE THE 
FINEST SILK HOSE; can 


be set aside when not in use. 


Is operated by foot power 
and has a patented 
WORK - HOLDING DE- 
VICE carrying one dozen 
or more pairs of hose, 
keeping them in perfect 
alignment and present- 
ing the tops in position 

to receive the tickets AT 
Every Purpose LEAST TWENTY - FIVE 
neTere ls one that binds PER CENT. QUICKER 
ae See ee than by any other method 
now in use. 


An Acme 


for 


r your purpose, there 


eve 
Acme that will fit 
economic ally than any ( 
ecial models mat 
requirements 
ée-saving infor 


For particulars 
address Sole Agents 


C. E. Hardenbrook Co., 44 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


\Ve announce to the knit goods trade 
tha: both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 


Constantly watching for knots 
is a terrific strain on the op- 
erator of a sewing machine. 








protracted tests, have proven unqualified It's an unnecessary strain now. 
ssn The M & B Stop Motion for 
: ‘ ; : sewing machines stops the op- 
_ Sweater machines knit plain, half, and eee i cals fant cnet 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- rethreading easy. Let‘us tell 
rating course. you more about this device. 
Toque machines automatically stripe For use on 
h ics 7 : 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. Willcox & Gibbs Flat- 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO. ee | 
SYRACUSE. - N. Y. Merrow Shell Machine 






Established 1946 Merrow Edge Machine 





lL -SWEATER MACHINE | 


Write for details 


———————————————————————————_______________, The W. S. Mills Co. _ mi eae — . 
A. W. ALLEN 80 Parallel St., Bridgeport, Conn. Merrow Shell Machine 
UT N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa 'M & B STOP MOTION 


BUNDLING PRESSES 


sik Built to operate by 
re Hand or Power (Air 


—Water—Steam). 








Manufacturers of 


Skein and Back Winders 


For Hosiery, Underwear and Sweaters 



















Reduce your operat- 
ing costs. 







Established 1885 


John Eppler Machine Works 


Engineers and Machinists 










——S er 







j . . 

, Boxes made in sizes 
,to meet your re- 
quirements. 














Protect your silk or 
yarn by using a con- 

















venient shipping 


Builders of the Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Mach ne (Patented) 
package. 


for Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Fringes, 
and all other Machinery pertaining to this Line. 








A press with an Air 
Compressor outfit is 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts., Phila., Pa. a most satisfactory 







Write for prices 


ised ENGLAND BUTT ieee iiss SCRANTON SILK MACHINE CO. 


304 PEARL STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. SOT Meg Sue aes. Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 

















5 SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
E AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 


S ciapitiiiemseiin im 








If you do not find 
what you want 


in the Textile Clearing House 
department of TEXTILE WorLp 
then advertise for it. 


rn 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRA 
' NARROW WOVEN. FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING  Paitadeiptis, ro ' 


















WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS | 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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will build 25 new cottages of at- 
tractive type in the villages of its mills. 
ler for the houses has been placed 

h The Minter Homes Co., of Green- 

eS. &. 

oncorp, N. C. Gibson Mfg. Co. 
ins a new finishing plant, 60 x 200 

t, two stories high. Present finish- 

machinery will be moved into the 
structure. Additional machinery 

s been purchased. The space left va- 
nt by removal of present machinery 

allow for additional carding and 
inning machinery, already purchased. 
in addition the steam plant will be re- 
idelled. Work on the new structure 
will begin in the near future. 
N. C. The Delburg-Lin- 
len Co. will install additional yarn fin- 
shing machinery. 
DuKE, N. C. Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
\. A. Erwin, treasurer, will build 40,- 
WOU spindle mill for the manufacture 
denims. Mill to be of reinforced 
ncrete construction and modern 
throughout; will build necessary ware- 
houses and tenement houses. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., engineers, Greenville, S. C., 
are in charge of this work. 

DurHAM, N. C. Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., W. A. Erwin, treasurer, will en- 
large bleachery, increasing production 
f bleachery and sheet factory. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, S. 
C., are in charge. 





DAVIDSON, 





| 


GRANITE Faris, N. C. The Elliott 
luilding Co. of Hickory, N. C., has 
cen awarded contract for the erection 


20 cottages for the Granite Falls 
Mig. Co. Work will begin at once. 
They will be frame houses, bungalow 
style, and will contain four and _ six 
rooms 

*Hittsnoro, N. C. The Eno Cotton 
Mills will add sufficient machinery to 
r plant here to double its capacity. 
*LUMBERTON, N. C. The Mansfield 
Mills, H. B. Jennings, president, has 
let contract for the construction of 
mill building. It will be one story, 
mill construction, 177x280 feet, and 

ll cost $83,000. Lockwood, Greene 


nd 


and Co. of Charlotte, are engineers and 

.. H. Clement Co. of Charlotte has the 

uilding contract. 

THOMASVILLE, N. C. Amazon Cotton 
Mills have contracted with the Minter 
Homes Co. for the erection of 30 oper- 
tives’ cottages. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has 
awarded for the erection of a fac- 
building, 1344-48 N. Front street, 
John J. McGrath, 1338 N. Front 

et, manufacturer and dealer in wool 
cotton waste. The building 

1 cost $35,000. 

PHiLtapeLpH1aA, Pa. The  Philadel- 

i Tapestry Mills, Inc., Howard and 

\llegheny streets, has plans nearing 
mpletion for the erection of a new 
en-story and basement mill addition 
Hancock and Westmoreland streets, 

(()x 254 feet. The William Steele & 

Sons Co., Sixteenth and Arch streets, 

architects and engineers. 

{ILADELPHIA, Pa. Philip L. Sheerr 
sons have moved their mills and of- 

to their own building at Orchard 

Vandyke streets, bringing their 
ving and finishing departments un- 
one roof. Heretofore they were 
pelled to operate their departments 

parate quarters. The new build- 
will permit the expansion of 

usiness and they plan to install an- 


new 





7 


also 


dicates previous mention of project 
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other section of looms at once. ‘The 
spinning department, however, will re 
main at Chester, Pa. 

BELLEVILLE, Pa. L. M. Yoder has 
commenced the construction of an ad 


dition to his local carpet mill. 
*WYOMISSING, Pa. The Narrow 
Fabric Co., Reading, has awarded a 


general building contract and will com- 
mence work at once on a new local silk 
mill to duplicate, approximately, the 
present West Reading works. It is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $500,000, 
with machinery. 

*PAWTUCKET, R. 1. Ground has 
been broken and a permit has been is- 
sued to the Tubular Woven Fabric Co., 
Pawtucket avenue, for the proposed ex- 
tensions to their plant on that street. 

Fort Mitt, S. C. Fort Mill Mfg. Co., 
Col. Leroy Springs, president, and 
George Fish, general manager, will erect 
60 additional four and 
dences for its employes. 


five room resi- 
Contract 
the houses has been let to The 
Homes Co., Greenville, S. C. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. American 
ning Co., will erect a new picker house 
The building will be 52x 100 feet, on 
story high, with basement and of stand 
ard mill construction. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., are the engi 
neers. 


for 
Minter 


Spin 


*SPARTANBURG, S. C. Arcadia Mills, 
H. A. Ligon, Sr., president, has engaged 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, and 
other cities, and F. H. & J. C. Cunning- 
ham of Greenville, S. C., as engineering 
architects for the company’s proposed | 
additions of buildings and 
Contract has let to 


machinery. | 


been Bryson & 





Weber to erect 60 operatives’ cottages. | 
Its present intention is to add 20,00 | 
spindles with 400 looms and accom 
panying machinery. 
Wool 

NortH ApaAms, Mass. The Arling 
ton Mills (Hoosac Worsted Mills de 
partment) have awarded the contract 
for a reinforced concrete, two-story 
28x 60 ft. filtration plant. The Nor 
wood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass.., | 
is the engineer and George H. Stebbins 


of this city the contractor 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Mohawk | 
Carpet Mills Inc. has purchased from | 


| 


Edward L.  Serviss 
equipment 
on Bridge 

*|AMESTOWN, N. Y. The 
tion of the new dye-house of the James 
town Worsted Mills, 
pleted, the first machinery 
and operation begun 
quarters with 
The balance of 
the four-story 
will be started 
buildings have 


machinery and 
formerly used in his plant 
street 


rst sec 


has been com 
moved it 
the 


results 


has in new 


very satisfactory 
the new dye-house and 
manufacturing building 
as the old 


from. the 


just as soon 


been removed 


site. Lockwood, Greene & Co., of 
Cleveland and Boston, are the engi 
neers 

PHILADELPHIA, PA Contract has 
been awarded for alterations to the | 


Bradford Mills, of John & James Dob 


son, Inc.. manufacturing men’s wear, 
Godfrey and Stenton avenues, to cost 
$3,500. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Spruce 
Worsted Co. is now occupying its new 
mill at the northeast corner of 73rd 
street and Elmwood avenue, Philadel 
phia, the removal having taken plac« 


on March 31. 
Woonsocket, R. I. Bids 


April 2 for the contract for 


closed on 


the 
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HOSIERY and UNGERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Look at the © Stamping of Your Box Labels 


R ‘ $ 9 : 
, Which s Yours? This 
os Don't spoil your labels 
Ors 



















and the put-up of your 
goods with blurred and 
indistinct impressions 
from rubber stamps. 
Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 
wheels 

Lot numbers, sizes and color words 
instantly set in printing position. 


Our machines are built special to 
meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Will last many years. 


Write for catalogue 


Machine Co. 


American Numbering 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


224 Shepherd Ave. 





FLARE TOP 
MADE IN AMERICA 


PURCHASE 


uality Hosiery Boxes 


FROM 


choettle Paper Box Co. 


RALPH J. SCHOETTLE, Manager 


Boxes of quality are strong 
factors in the selling of 
Quality Hosiery 


All kinds of Silk Hosiery boxes our specialty 


NOTE THE ADDRESS 


Front and Laurel Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dependable Service 
Highest Quality 
At 


Lowest Prices 





Toe Stickers 

Rider Tickets 

Box End Labels 
Bands 


You do not need to be 
told the sales advantages 
arising from a uniformly 
packed TRADE 
MARKED line. 


If you have not yet 
adopted this worth while 
packing feature let us as- 
sist you by submitting 
sketches of appropriate 
designs. 


Those who are already 
using seals, riders, etc., 
will find it to their ad- 
vantage to send us sam- 
ples and quantities for 
quotation. If contem- 
plating anything new our 
expert artists are at your 
service. 


Prices quoted prompt- 


ly upon receipt of 
inquiry. 
KIRBY-COGESHALL (CO. 
INC, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 














17 
2% 
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BOTTLE BOBBIN WINDER 


Silk, ahaa Silk, 
Cotton and Worsted 
for the Knitting 

Trade 
Hosiery, Underwear, 
Sweaters, Neckties, 
Etc. 


Winders, Doublers, 
Spinners and Reels 


Spindles of all Kinds 


Ambler Textile 
Machinery Co. 


Frankford Ave. and Sergeant St. 
PHILA., PA. 





PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


1825 E. Boston Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 





SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSN SSS 


BOX COVERING PAPER Information and 
samples can be had for the asking. Regular 
glazed and embossed papers are ready to ship at 
once. Special papers for exclusive boxes are not 


costly and make distinctive and attractive packing. 


MATTHIAS & FREEMAN PAPER CO. 


117 N. SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 





MACHINE CLOCKING 


Cc )MBINATIONS 


HOSIERY 
fl EMBROIDERING 


No. 165 


HAND E -MBROIDE! RING 


Communicate with 


GRAUER BROTHERS *. 


S. W. Cor. FIFTH and COLUMBIA AVE. 





No. 147 








PI iL ADE LPHI. a PENNSYLVANIA 


The-J.J.-Beam 


METAL or WOOD 





Manufactured by 


Leroy S. James 
Pattern and Model Shop 


4933 Portico St. Germantown, Pa. 


April 7, 1923 






















POCKET 
CREASING MACHINE | 
NON GLAZING 


Will not crush the soft 
fancy knitgoods 





Just the Machine for 
SWEATER, SPORTS 
CLOTHES and MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS 


Gas or Steam Heated 


Write for Samples and Particulars 


FRED THOMAS 
122 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 


Machinefor 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
ot Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 





J. L. Shoemaker & Co., '35:,Sinb Pit: | 


WM. BREEDON'S SON 


cour MANUFACT URERS OF] 


SPRING YKNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


ANDIBURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 






un v—- —_. kinds of || 
Spring Knitting Needles’ 


Slides, SinKers, Jacks, Etc.) 
NEW BRUNSWICH,N.J. | 
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yn of a brick, one-story and base- 
mill addition for the French 
d Co. W. F. Fontaine of this 
the architect. 


aL, WaAsH. The Washou- 
olen Mills have tentative plans 
ensideration for the erection of 


HOUGH 


1] 


ull buildings at its plant to re- 
the structures destroyed by fire, 
24, with loss approximating 

} 


< 4), including machinery. 


ERDAM, 


N. Y. The Griffin Mfg. 
athing suits and sport coats, has 
led considerably since taking over 
quarters at 60 Guy Park avenue 
entire three floors are now being 


About 100 operatives are em- 
KLYN, N. Y. Duman Textile 
M Inc., has recently purchased prop- 


it Liberty avenue and Bradford 
Brooklyn. The building is of 
onstruction, 100 x 100 feet, three 

s high. They are installing ma- 
for the manufacture of tailored 
outerwear 


wKLYN, N. Y. The Friedman- 
copt Knitting Co. have removed 
96 Hopkins street to 1063 Myrtle 

Additional machinery is being 
ed in the new mill. 


<pA, N. Y. Announcement is made 
the Bricks, Allen Hosiery Co. will 
a one-story addition to the plant 
ist Main street. 


New York, N. Y. Gropper Knitting 
Mil 632-634 Broadway, have leased 
10.00 square feet of additional floor 

on the sixth floor, where their 

es, sales and stock rooms will be 

ated Manufacturing will be con- 

fined to the tenth floor. Additional ma- 
hinery is being installed. 


STRAUSSTOWN, Pa. H. W. Anthony, 
siery manufacturer, installed 24 more 
iner knitting machines in local plant. 


ViILKES-BARRE, Pa. The Titlow & 
fle Mfg. Co. has tentative plans un- 
idvisement for the rebuilding of the 

\f its knitting mill, destroyed by 
March 27, with loss of about $100,- 
), including machinery. 


ir, Wis. A branch manufactur- 
g plant of the Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, will be opened here within ten 
according to a recent announce- 
The company operates factories 
ivan, Lake Geneva and Mil- 


Pa. Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., 

lale, Pa., is arranging for the 

stablishment of a new mill at Lake 
Ariel, Pa. 


‘ton, N. J. The F. A. Straus 
has commenced operations at 
local plant at Grand and Elm 
the former mill of William F. 
Inc., recently acquired. The 
be given over to silk-throwing, 

200 operatives 


Miseel] ineous 


np City, N. Y. The Hy 
lve Works, Inc., 612 East 
rd street, New York, N. Y., 


has acquired property on Hulst street 
near Queens boulevard, as a site tor 
the construction of a new hosiery dye- 
ing and finishing mill. Plans will be 
prepared at an early date 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Contract for the 
construction of a community house 
the Union Bleachery has been awarded 
to the firm of C. M. Guest, local con- 
tractors and builders The contract 
price was said to have been $30,000 
Specifications for the erection of th 
building provides for one of 1 
and up-to-date structure. The building 
will be of frame and brick construction 
Erection will start at once 


mod 
a mod 


FACT AND GOSSIP 

*Ho_peEN, Mass. The Holden Tex- 
tile Mfg. Co. has succeeded the Holden 
Woolen Co., which was sold recently t 
Worcester, Mass., interests, including 
the Terry Mfg. Co., a new corporation 
The mill is beginning to operate on full 
time. 


Yonkers, N. Y. The Marsh Textile 
Mfg. Co., 7-11 Warburton avenue, 
manufacturers of jersey cloth and va 
ried pile fabrics, have discontinued op- 
erations at their plant here. A. C 
Marsh is at present with the Security 
Mills, Inc., Newton, Mass., in charge of 
their bathing suit and jacket department 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. Of unusual in- 
terest is the sale ot the Franklinville 
Mfg. Co. and the Randolph Mfg. Co 
to J. Harper Erwin and associates, of 
Durham. The two plants will be con- 
solidated and incorporated under the 
name of Randolph Mills. 


*GASTONIA, N. C. The Jenckes Spin- 
ning Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has completed 
negotiations for a five year contract 
with the Aberthaw Construction Co., 
Atlanta and Boston, which embraces all 
construction work for the spinning com- 
pany in the South for the period named, 


Easton, Pa. The Toronto Carpet 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., ToromS, Ont., Can., is 
in communication with the local Board 
of Trade relative to the construction 
of a new mill here. Sites are being 
considered in the South Side section 


Lewissurc, Pa. H.H. Hess & Co., 
closed for some time, has been succeeded 
by the Union County Hosiery Co. in 
the manufacture of cotton, silk and art 
silk hosiery. They are operating six 
spring needle and ten latch needle ma- 
chines, two ribbers, two loopers and two 
sewing machines. Daniel F. Green is 
treasurer and James J. Campbell super 
intendent. 


SINKING SPRING, PA Joseph Lein- 
inger has withdrawn from the firm of 
Ritchie & Leininger, hosiery manufac- 
turers. The business will be carried 
on by F. Norman Ritchie without any 
change in policy or personnel 


*MILWAUKEE, Wis. Through an er 
ror it was stated in the March 21 issue 
of Textrre ApvANceE News that Amer- 
ican Textile Dye Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis., would not commence operations 
until August, 1923. This company has 
been in operation since July 1922. The 
statement that their capacity would be 
25,000 vards of silk piece goods per 
day was also in error. The company 
handles no silk goods, but confines its 


efforts to cotton piece goods, also dye- 
ing dress goods, suitings, and overcoat- 
ings on which work capacity is 5,( 
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Established 1863 


TISCH 
Latest Up-to-date 
Improved 





Telephone : 2304 E 













Knitting Machines 
With Patent 


Jacquard Links 


Money Makers for the Trade 


Latest equipment on the machines are cov- 
ered gears and automatic stop handles. 

This Knitting Machine makes fringes up 
to 7 inches in depth, without any special at- 
tachment, and as deep as 24 inches with the 
long fringe attachment. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


The reliability of this machine has been 
continually demonstrated since 1863 ber of machines made in former years. Parts 
Also with the latest design Tube Plates. always on hand for immediate replacement. 


TISCH MACHINE TOOL & DIE WORKS, Inc. 
Formerly Louis Tisch 452, 454 Spring St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Our machines are used for the manufactur 
ing of dress, millinery and upholstery trim- 
mings, also Fringes for all kinds of Sweaters, 
Shawls and Scarfs, also Trimming and Fringe 
for Lamp Shades. 


We also make the Figure and Plain Ohe 
nille Machines. 


We are equipped to produce twice the num- 


CIRCULAR RIB 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


SPECIAL 
WELT ATTACHMENT 


DOGLESS DIAL 
ATTACHMENT 


NEW STYLE 
PATTERN WHEEL 


STATIONARY WELT JACK 


G -M- RIBBERS 

KNIT BOTH 
QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY FABRIC 


Full Information 
on Request 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 
YORK, PA. 
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Mr. Mill Owner: 
If you have 
(a) Scarcity of Weavers 
(b) Close Competition 
(c) Limited Housing Capacity 


Let us talk over with you the advantages of 
the Automatic Loom as applied to your fabric 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1 


PHILADELPHIA,PA PATERSON, N.J 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, CHARLOTTE. N.C. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


HIGH DRAFTING SYSTEM 


FOR COTTON SPINNING 


Total Suppression of Roving and Jack Frames 


Great increase of the Productive capacity 


of the Spinning Mills. 


Improvement of Production. 
Stronger Yams. 


Striking saving in workmanship, 
driving power, room, &c. 


For any inquiry about “‘ System Installations ”’ 
and “ Purchase of Patent Rights” 
apply to the above firm. 


Hilaturas Casablancas S. A. 


SABADELL, Spain 


Telephone No. 649 Telegraphic Address: “CHILABLANCAS.” 


BLEACHED GOODS! 


(Selling Points No. 41) 


To cut or not to cut 
that is the question. 


Price cutting is not needed if your 
goods are better. 


By Solozone-processing them they 
have a white that is permanent, without 
weakening, of greater softness and 
elasticity. 


The question is answered! 
Don't cut! 


Ask us how. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
New York. 


Gomplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE © PRESS Co., INC. 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Feeders Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Openers Finisher Pickerz Slubbers 
Conveyers Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Bale Breakers Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 
Breaker Pickers Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES @® JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON © BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY: 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 

WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Spoolers Reels Spindles 
Beam Warpers Doublers for 
Ball Warpers Banding Machines Cotton and 
Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk 

SELLING AGENTS —___————— 


J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. I. 
J. H. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. 
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Complete Report 
on Cuban Market 


Commerce Department Issues 
Booklet by Francis R. Masters, 
Jr.—Statistics on Trade 
Market of Cuba,” by 

R. Masters, Ir., of the office 
ic American Acting Commercial 
\ttache, Havana, has been issued as 
ipplement to Commerce Reports 
r date of March 26. Mr. Mas- 
ters, Who is a son of Francis R. Mas- 
ters of Lawrence & Co., gives a com- 
rehensive survey of Cuba as a mar- 
ket for American merchandise with 
ticular reference to cotton goods. 
Interesting Statistics Abound 
\ complete survey of conditions in 
past and present, is made in 
24-page report. Probably the 
feature of greatest interest and value 
is anumber of statistical tables show- 
ing the growth, in detail, of Cuba’s 
wing of American merchandise over 
period of years. It is pointed out 
that in 1920 Cuba bought 73.8 per 
cent of all her imports from the 
United States, our nearest competitor 
furnishing only 7.6 per cent, whereas 
n 1912 we furnished only 52.5 per 
ent of Cuba’s total imports. 


extile 


Increase in our exports to Cuba 
are shown in the following table, 
compiled from figures given in the 
report (figures representing percent- 
age of total Cuban imports) : 


1912 1920 
See 34 79 
Twilled cloths............ 35 86 
RMR ce: daa :a..3'6 s'o:0: 24 82 
Wearing apparel......... 59 95 
Other manufactures...... 4 45 


1 


In his introduction Mr. Masters 
states: “ During the last five years 
the United States secured the largest 
share of the imports in all branches 
the textile trade. This was due 
to the efforts of the American 
manufacturers than to the fact that 
the Cuban importers, with the Euro- 
pean markets’ practically closed, 
turned to America as the only source 
of supply. With the turn of the mar- 
ket and the re-entry of the European 
competition special efforts will have 
be made if this advantage is to be 
retained. With proper co-operation 
e part of the American manu- 
'acturer it is quite possible that this 
al done. The Cuban people and 
the (uban importer, with very few 


ess 


éxcey tions, like American products. 
‘rom the point of view of availa- 
bility. ease of communications, tariff 


ages and similarity of mone- 
vstems, the United States is the 
og source of Cuba’s supply.” 


\ Market Worth Holding 


imming up the report says: 





chief lessons to be derived by 
ore exporters from the present 
condi:ion of affairs in the Cuban 
mark:: are: (1) Care in the selectiog 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 








Comparative Quotations 


\pr. 5 Mar. 29 Apr. 6, 1922 
Spot cotton, New York 30.05c. 28.85c 17.95¢. 
Print Cloths: ; 
a mm. Gtk 760: yd. ......8% ¢ R14¢ SC. 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. ... ] 11 Yee 7Y4¢ 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd. . 12x 12Mc RQ 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 134 13ac YV4C 
Brown Sheetings: 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd Beata 127 3 OK 
36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd 914¢. 51 ¢ 10M 
37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd 1134¢ 2c 7 74C 
Panama Checks: 
36! 6-1n ’ 72x80, 4.70 yd. i | 4¢ 12 -YRC 4¢ 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.70 yd... . 1014-10. 034-1l« R 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. ...... 16x 164 Oh 2¢ 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 25¢ 25¢ 17 
(eee 30K 30K 25 
Siandarad Prints .... 0033. lle 1] Ll« 
Standard Staple Ginghams.. 1% 6 





of the representative of the foreign 
importer; (2) caution in the selection 
of clients and in the amount of credit 
extended to any one house; (3) the 
necessity of a thorough understanding 
of the commercial laws of Cuba. 

“The recent break should serve as 
a lesson rather than a stop to the 
export trade from the United States. 
As has been said, conditions are bet- 
ter and trade is again picking up. 
Cuba must import textile products, 
and it will buy almost to the last 
penny. The American’ exporters 
cannot now afford to give up their 
important the 
market.” 


position in Cuban 


Saco-Lowell Expands 


Will Build a Large Addition to 
the Lowell Plant 


Saco-Lowell Shops is to add about 
two and a half acres of floor space 
to its Lowell plant by the erection of 
a brick and reinforced concrete build- 
ing 400 by 8o feet, three stories and 
basement, opposite the present plant 
on Dutton Street, and extending from 
Broadway to within 1oo feet of Kit- 
son Street. A_ steel bridge across 
Dutton Street and the canal will con- 
nect the present No. 2 mill with the 
third story of the new building, and 
in the rear of the latter will be 
erected a drop-forge building 40 by 
8o feet. 

The new building will provide 
room that has been badly needed 
ever since the company commenced 
the manufacture of French-system 
worsted machinery and several other 
new lines, and will also provide for 
needed re-arrangement of machinery 
in the main plant. Approximately 
$1,000,000 will be expended 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Announcement 
has been made that work would begin 
on the second unit of the Dixie Spin 
ning MiMs. The first unit is nearing 
completion and will be ready for opera 
tion by August, it is stated. A model 
town is also being developed, 72 em 
ployes’ houses being under construction 


Inactivity Continues 
in British Cottons 


Fluctuations in Cotton Disturb 
Market—No Wage Change 
Likely—Yarns Firmer 


By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, ENG., April 4 
(Special Cable to TEXTILE WorLD) 
Traders in the local 
market have not yet recovered from 
the business inactivity of the Easter 
holidays. 


cotton voc xls 


Violent fluctuations in raw 
material rates also are disturbing and 
tend toward quiet. Most Manchester 
operators hold bearish views and un- 
doubtedly merchants here and dealers 
in eastern outlets are not prepared to 
replenish stocks at current level of 
values. ‘ 
The 


tion 


Cotton Federa 
published the half yearly 
statistics of consumption and _ stocks. 
Consumption figures 
bullish. 


ent 


International 
has 
are considered 
Returns show that on pres- 
basis consumption of 
cotton is at the of 
bales per annum. 


No Wage Advance 


wages 


American 


rate I 3,000,000 


The agreement between 
Lancashire employers and operatives 
expires at the end of April. No ap- 
plication for advance or reduction is 
likely. Trade union officials are sug- 
gesting to masters that the agreement 
be extended for 12 months. 

Limited 
for India. 
Scattered 
bleached 


inquiry 1s noted in cloth 
Gray staples are very dull. 
sales have made in 


printed materials for 


been 
and 


Calcutta and Bombay. Operations 
for China are restricted but white 
goods are in steady request for Java 


and Singapore. Improved trade ad- 
vices are at hand from Egypt and 
lurkey, and buying tends to broaden 
Few more contracts have been booked 


in finishing cloths for South America. 

Cotton yarns continue much firmer. 
Fine Egyptian numbers are stronger 
than American counts. 


The index number 206 


2321) 137 
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New Prices on 
Wide Sheetings 


Advance to 72c. for 10-4 Goods 
Smaller Than Had Been 
Expected 
General quiet continues through all 
divisions of the cotton goods market. 
Gray goods at mid-week had eased 
off additional fractions from the fig 
ures quoted a week before, though 
the upward trend of cotton gave a 
firmer tone to the 
ket. Large yardages of wide goods 
have been bought by the automobile 
trades in the last two weeks, an indi 
cation to many that shrewd operators 
have taken advantage of the slight 
recessions in the belief that higher 

prices are to come, 


second hand mar- 


Complaints Not Justified 

he long expected advance in wide 
sheetings, sheets and pillow cases was 
put into effect early this week on 
several standard lines, and it is ex- 
pected that the whole market will be 
up before the week closes. The ad- 
vance is not quite as large as had 
been expected, a basis of 72c being 
named for 10-4 bleached goods, 
whereas has been generally an 
ticipated. The new figure compares 
with the 65¢ price named last Decem- 
ber. It is only the trait peculiar to 
all buyers which accounts for mut- 
terings of complaint which are heard 
regarding the new figures, for a basis 
of 75¢ has all along been conceded 
to be fair. 

Finishing Costs Go Up 

General advances of wages in New 
England mills of 12% per cent, and 
increases made and to be made in 
the South, have added additional 
strength to mills’ positions, if any 
was needed. It is not to be doubted 
that finishing plants will shortly fol- 
low the lead of the Bradford Dyeing 
\ssociation (U. S. A.), which an- 
nounced an approximate 10 per cent 
advance in its charges this week. 


On Firm Ground 

Conservative merchants in the pri- 
mary market are confident that they 
are on firm ground, and that with 
proper restraint in  merchandizing 
policies nothing but prosperity awaits 
the industry for the rest of the year. 
Much has been said about the wis- 
dom of conservatism as a policy for 
buyers of staples like cotton goods, 
and it is just as true that sellers 
should take care not to allow their 
commitments to go far ahead. That 
this is generally recognized in the 
trade is one of the most convincing 
indications that could possibly be 
obtained that a severe break may not 
be looked for, in the absence of un- 
foreseen developments. 

It is a significant fact which has 
not been sufficiently emphasized that 
Secretary Hoover should have taken 


Joe 
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COMPARISONS 


Space doesn’t permit an adequate description of the 
Willey Extractor. We merely wish to urge mill 
men to examine a Willey before purchasing an 


Automatic Extractor. 


Dye House 


Tank serving 
Supplying 


l 4) OOO gal, 
and 30,000 gal. T oak fo 
New England textile mill. 


str on shows 
Spin ikles rs 
at leading 


We are prepared to design and 
Wood ‘Tank or Tower 


for any purpose. 


We would welcome direct comparisons between this 

and other machines as to durability, power consumed 

and general efficiency. Bulletin sent on request. 
THE WILLEY COMPANY, INC. 


Office, 1222 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


manufacture any type of 
with apparatus connected therewith, 


Write for Catalog 


Factory, Columbia, Pa. 
NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sm DELAHUNTY 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Established 1880 


They Last 


Revolving Cylinder and Circulating 


Longer 


ing ipes drive your 
{ obtaming the 
‘re are no 
that can equal 
f life. The 
he use of Barber’s 

a considerable sum. 
tape driven cotton frame 
s had proved a 
i jute drives. The 
ture driving tapes 
maintained 


‘ mn, worst 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 


or Pressure Type Raw Stock Dye- 
ing and Bleaching Machines. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machinery Revolv- 
ing Cylinder Type, Cylinders Made 
of Cast Iron or Acid Resisting 
Metal for Dyeing and Bleaching. 


Warp and Yarn Dyeing Machinery. 


Silk Throwing Machinery, Spin- 
ners, Doublers, Winders, Redraw- 
ers, Reels, Etc. 


Iron, Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings. 


Office and Works: Pittston, Pa. 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


to announce officiaily that in 
elief the prevailing prosperity 


neral business is built upon the 


ion 


The Secre- 
of Commerce is quoted as say- 
that price levels are stable today 
lave every indication of remain- 
so, and that “ recent ad 
es have not been accompanied by 


lest of foundations. 


Wage 
signs of runaway prices.” Such pro- 
cements from such a source are 
and should be regarded as espe- 
significant. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 











‘arker, Wilder & Co., Minot, 
Hooper & Co., Converse & Co. and 
lor, Clapp & Beall named new 
rices this week on wide sheetings, 
sheets and pillow cases, ete. The 
llowing prices on Pequot goods 
e by the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co. are typical of the new mar- 
PEQUOT WIDE SHEETINGS 
Bleached Brown 
h 82 
h bh 
{ 0 54 
{ } 47 
ti 45 
’ t 3 37 
4 34 
) 4 
1 { 
PEQUOT SHEETS 
Bleached 
Per de 
; i x 90 in $14.9 
x 93% it 15.49 
. 99 in 16.36 
x 108 in 17.77 
— x 90 in 17.05 
x 931% in 17.68 
x 99 in 18.67 
x 108 in 20.29 
x 90 in 18.85 
x 93% in 19.55 
x 99 in 20.¢ 
x 198 in 22.4 
x 99 in 20.65 
x 931 n 21.42 
x 99 in 2.63 
x 108 in 61 
’ x 9Q in 45 
x 93% ir 2 
x 99g in 
x 108 n 
” x 90 in 
x 198 in 
PEQUOT PILLOW CASES 
Bleached 
; ‘2 x 6 in $4.68 
x 38% in 4.96 
x 401 in 5.19 
i6 x 36) 
45 x 36 in 
x s! In 
x 401 in 
ane 5 
x iStQ it " 
x 40 n 6.40 
“ n 6.24 
Nly I 6.623 
lo 6.94 
Deliv ‘ Mavy-June-Jduly 
ny interesting possibilities can 
vorked out from the report that 
ern mill expansion has been so 
great in the Carolinas that power de- 
ent has not kept pact with it. 
understood locally that a new 
roposition in that section of the 
which had gone successfully 
zh the stages of capital subserip- 
d to be abandoned for the time 
because the lines of the power 
supplying its proposed local 
re overburdened and no new 
uld be taken on. 
erse & Co. are showing Pilot 
nbrav made with tinted 
filling by a new process. It is 
iat this is the first chambray to 
ufactured with such tinted in- 
Q lit g. An attractive added lustre 


is given the goods by the new pri 
cess. 
Much interest is displaved in t 


forecast addition to the lists ot sheets 
and pillow case sellers of Lawrence & 


Co. The new Pacific plant to be 


built riear Spartanburg, S. C., will 
run on wide sheetings to be made up 
into a complete line of sheetings, 


sheets and pillow cases, ete., the fin 


ishing to be done at the plant 


Business News 





Wm. W. Merrill Elected President 
of Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Fuse Mig Co., tollowing 
its annual stockholders’ and board of 
directors’ 


meetings, announces the 


retirement from active duties as 
president of Arthur D. Dana to be 
come chairman of the board. M1 


- Dana, as founder of the company in 


1889, has been its president since its 


inception, and now withdraws 

order to devote more time to his 
other interests. William W. Merrill 
who has been associated with Mh) 


Dana in this and number of other 


enterprises for a great many years 
has largely increased his 


holding mm) 
ldings 1 


the company and now becomes. thi 
president. The other officers are 
(seorge C Reid, vice president ana 
treasurer; Walter D. Dana, viec 
president, and KF. Trautman, seer 
tary. I. J. Hamilton will continue as 


sales 


iInanager of 


Move to Larger Quarters 

ShefHer-Gross Co., 
of heating and power plant equipment 
and temperature 
have removed 


sales engineers 
control apparatus, 
their from the 
ninth floor of the Drexel Building to 
larger quarters in 
Drexel Building, 

have increased 


offices 


rooms 205-207 
where 


facilities 


they will 
for looking 


after their trade in the Philadelphia 
territory. The y represent there the 
Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 


Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown 
Iowa; Precision Instrument Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Poe Co., Detroit, 
Mich.: Andrews-Bradshaw Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Goetze Gasket and Pack- 
ing Co., New Brunswick, N. ] \ 


stock of many of these specialties is 
carried in Philadelphia in 
render quick service. 


order to 


Chicago Belting Atlanta Office 


The Chicago Belting Co. annour 
the opening of a direct factory bran 
at 66 Forsvth street, Atlanta, G 
under the management of Ben | 


Mr 
several vears pur 
chasing agent for the Bibb Mfg. | 
and has been connected with the ¢ hi 
Belting Co. the last tw 
years. Mr. Willingham was former] 
secretary and treasurer of the Wil 
lingham Cotton Mills 

A stock of belting and accessories 
will be carried at the new branch 


Willingham and Brad Hodges 


Hodges was for 


for 


cago 


Time! 








Wasted 4 


—not of oper- \ 
atives only, <— 


: C\ 
but of textile os 
machinery. 4 


Think of being able to merely “ clamp 
on” a SERVIS RECORDER to a loom, 
tenter 


frame, drawing frame 


machine), etc., 


(knitting 
slubber and get a com- 
plete report of just when that expensive 
machinery was busy, and when it was 


idle! 


You 


to find out. 


don't have to hold a stop-watch 


/ CHART PUT ON 


C 
MACH. NOLA 


9| DEPT. “tich. ( / no 0 










i ae / ee 

A” CHRD LLG ™ 

POCAM M3 
PM, 


A 







Ge 


\ 


BRAMCO(1920) LIMITE 0 
COVENTRY 


Tweive 







HOUR 


6 


Thia chart,.came from a mill in England 
marke show when machinery was 
blank spaces show idle machinery. 


Heavy 
producing ; 





Here’s a “stop-watch” that you can 
bolt or clamp right on to any machine 
in your plant and leave it. Then the 
next day, merely take out the chart. 


No mistakes here. Your own ma- 


chinery has written its own report. 
Thousands in use. Send for complete 


description 


The SERVICE RECORDER CO., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 













\ 


crop 


the 











immediately 


good types 
Carolina. 


cottons, 


Buy 
ahead. 






Norfolk, Va. 





TEEVULS and weather make 
quality 
uncertain. 

y from 
ville coneentration 
of North 


Arkansas 


the right cotton, then go 


CooPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 


Greenville, S. C 


Branch Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, 8S. 
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“United We Stand” ( 


Sixty mills equipped with every labor-saving and time- 
saving device known to the industry and more than 
35,000 skilled workers, all united to maintain their 
leadership, enables the American Woolen Company to 
produce woolen and worsted fabrics of unsurpassed “‘per 
dollar” value. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue pI 
New York City 


W. H DUVAL & CO. 


FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
225 Fourth Avenue New York | 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
ee: EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue Talbot Mills Dunn Worsted Mills 


North Billerica, 


NEW YORK CITY Bs i a WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
aia Series Cloths || Fancy Worsteds 


See ~ | 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


ESTABLISHED 1857 Piece Dyes 


Broadcloths Velours BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agen Selling Agents 
NEW YORK PARKER, WILDER & CO. New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave- 
NEW YORK — BOSTON oe 
(PR aOR SER TARR ENS Tt 





Women’s Wear Field 
Contemplate Advance 


Cheaper Grades of Goods Likely 
to Rise Only Slightly—New 
Fields for Wool Goods 


ie market for women’s wear 
ens and worsteds is going to be 
s much affected by the wage ad- 
ce for mill operatives as the men’s 
field. This week the leading 
s in Passaic announced wage ad- 
es, effective April 30, averaging 
ut IO per cent., it is said, though 
at time of writing no official figures 
were available. The Amoskeag, Pa- 
cific, and Arlington were noted as 
iong the New England mills which 
sunced an advance last week, the 
figure being 1242 per cent. 
[here has been no very clear reac- 
umong the buyers of women’s 
wear fabrics to the prospect of higher 
which the increased cost of 
higher wages brings to the fore. The 
coming fall season will be only slight- 
ly affected for the reason that the 
bulk of fall business had been taken 
prior to the advance. Of course in 
the cheaper goods the wage advance 
will have a weight of only a few 
cents per yard. For example, to war- 
rant a rise of as much as 12%c. per 
vard, the previous weight of labor 
cost would have had to be about $1 
per yard and it is unlikely that any 
fabric selling for less than $2.50 or 
$3 per yard has such a weight of mill 


rrices 


. | . . : 
labor cost charged into it. 
' Fall Lines Well Sold 
fall lines are well under order on 
all sides of the market. The fine and 


expensive merchandise has been taken 
s eagerly as the lower priced goods 
the popular ranges. In dress fa- 
irics crepes and voiles which borrow 
ewhat from the realm of silks for 
draping qualities and sheen, are 
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the numbers of highest style value 
and sellers are hopeful that the de- 
velopment of broader usefulness for 
fine worsted dress goods will pave 
the way for a permanent increase in 
volume and for future progress in 
this field as the inventiveness of 
stylers brings out goods which catch 
the public’s attention. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


Jackets for summer wear give 
promise of showing more variety of 
color than has ever been seen before 
on so small an area of goods. 

Stern Bros., retailers of this city, 
are showing jackets of bright colored 
duvetyn with hand-painted designs. 
The paintings are in the manner of 
the Chinese, the Egyptian, etc., with 
a group of large figures at the front 
and back, and sunsets, streamers, and 
smaller figures on the sleeves. 

The introduction by the Botany 
Worsted Mills of a printed flannel is 
an interesting departure from usual 
ideas in the finishing of wool dress 
It opens a field as wide as 
the field for printed silks so far as 
variety of possible patterns is con- 
cerned. 

F. A. Bochmann & Co. have been 
successful with their fall goods and 
it is understood that the lines are al- 
most sold up. Specially favorable 
comment is heard on the sheer lines 
on the order of voiles, crepes, ete. 


goods. 


Shows Printed Flannel! 


Botany’s Mid-Summer Number 
Utilizes Vogue of Egyptian 
The Fashion Service Department 
of Botany Worsted Mills announces 
a new number, Luxor Flannel, a 
“period print” de luxe flannel novel- 
ty, for the 1923 mid-summer season. 
As a design of timely interest the 
pattern relates motifs of both Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian derivation, exe- 
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L GOODS MARKETS 


cuted in horizontal stripings in five 
colors upon a cream ground. A 
three-inch band of fantastic animals 


introducing the darkest color; is en 


closed in narrow bands of conven 
tionalized lotus, executed in thre 
colors. 

Alternating with the “animals” 


stripe is another of three-inch wadth, 


showing triangular blocks of color 
marked by angular figurations of 


characteristic Egyptian flavor in light 
and dark Phe 


schemes essentially 


effects. seven color 
are of 
character, making no attempt to com 
pass the authentic range, and include 
rust, and jade: 


green, French blue, gold, brown and 


sports 


gray, gold, mauve 


black; mauve, rose, green, blue and 
black; negre, scarlet, rose, jade and 
French blue; scarlet, blue, mountain 
haze, jade and black; rosewood, 


French blue, dull gold, rose and leaf 
green; jade, French blue, antique 
gold, brown and black. The feature 
is well under way in developments ot 
the jacqette, the paletot, sleeveless 
blouse, dresses and skirts. It marks 
what is believed to be the first printed 
number shown by Botany and it is a 
notable departure from former ideas 
ot style in wool goods 


Fine Tops and Yarns 
Firmer at Bradford 


Fair Amount of Business in Evi- 
dence—Market More Confi- 
dent All Round 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

BraprorpD, Enc., April 4 (Special 
cable to TExtTIL—E Wortp).—On the 
Bradford market intervention of 
easter holidays has caused a lull in 
business. The market however, 
very healthy with a buoyant tone. 
Some big orders for merino tops have 
heen on offer for delivery as far 

(Continued on page 173) 
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Men’s Wear Trade 
in Quiet Period 


\rguments on Both Sides as to 
Whether Much Higher Prices 
Can Prevail on Goods 
So tar as business is concerned the 


week has been quiet in men’s wear 
circles. Production is sold up as far 
is the great majority of manufac- 


turers care to go at the present time. 
Che situation a typical between- 
seasons position, with both sides of 
the market satisfied with the amount 
of business received and placed. De- 
spite the fact that mills are likely to 
be fully occupied for the next few 
months, the yardage will probably not 
for the that 
much of the merchandise selected by 
clothiers is ot 


1s 


be burdensome reason 
a slow weaving char- 
acter, like fancy back overcoatings. 


Pros and Cons of Advance 

Wage advances continue to spread 
through the industry and most of the 
mills have announced _ increases. 
These are effective at various times, 
but for the most part April 30 is the 
in line with the move of the 
\merican Woolen Co., which started 
the ball rolling. There are some 
among clothiers who argue that even 
if manufacturers the wage ad- 
vance as the argument for an advance 
in goods prices later in the year, the 
salability of the goods at a new high 
level is not by any means established. 
These clothiers point out that it is the 
figure at which goods may profitably 
be put into garments and distributed, 
which in the long run sets prices, and 
not arbitrary costs with which manu- 
find themselves saddled. 
Wool goods men who believe in the 
soundness of this kind of talk dis- 
parage the likelihood of further ad- 
vances in price, but they are distinctly 
in the minority. 

There has been keener application 


date, 


use 


facturers 


| 

Poe | 

Hee Pave 
EERO | 
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A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Velvet and Plush Looms 
and 


all Machinery for 
Manipulating 


Pile Fabrics 


[| 


l 


—Export—————— | | 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


ee n d 


Cashiko Tape Condenser 
Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 
Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 


85 Foster St. Worcester, Mass. 


April 7, 1623 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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Wool Goods Markets—Continued 


len fabrics than many in the 
cknowledge, according to men 
know the volume of 
taken by the large producers. 
olen suitings which have been 
for fall are not of the 

type, however. They are more 
cassimere order and are de- 

to give more wear than the 

ct which have been so 
much overdone during recent seasons, 


ition to 


17 2a 
5 11ers 


tweeds, 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Samuel H. Crawford and Stanley 

Wiencke announce that Samuel H. 
ord & Co., Inc., a corporation 

has been conducting the busi- 

‘ss formerly carried on by them as 

irtners, has changed its corporate 


to Crawford-Wiencke Co., 
Henry W. T. Mali & Co. have 
nced the prices of Olympic 


rics for the fall, 1923, season, for 
mited quantities, prices subject to 

ge without notice, as follows: 
Advance 


price 
$4.50 net 


Opening 


3.371% ** 
3.50 " 
3.50 . 
3.87% “ 
4.12% “ 
4.12% “ 
4.87% “ 
5.37% “* 


showing models 
trade-marked Scottish 
being prepared by the 
Moon Co., Inc., American 
of the Scottish 
Woolen Trademark Association. For 
a questionnaire is being 





. 


A list of clothiers 
made from 
voolens 1s 
Byron G. 


representatives 


his purpose 


sent out to clothiers. The list will 
robably be used in publicity to re- 
ers In response to requests from 


ilers for names of ciothing manu- 
turers showing or about to show 
s made of fabrics from the Scot- 
group 
On March 14 there opened in Agri- 
ral Hall, Fleet street, London, 
Men's Wear Exhibition, 
all lines of men’s wearing 
rel. Press comments are to the 
t that drab and dreary colors 
the ascendancy in 
ibrics. Blankets were shown 
same exhibition, and they were 


’ +} 

neg ne 
1 
| 


tor the brilliant and attract- 
lor blending which made the 
1f the clothing fabrics dull 


thout imagination in contrast. 


Fall Carpet Openings 


\lex. Smith Makes No Advance— 
\ll Figures Are Conservative 

openings for the fall, 1923, 

vere made by many of the 
nufacturers last Monday. 

to the trade expectation that 

would announce advances of 

IO per cent over spring 
lexander Smith & Sons 
issued a list which was 
‘hange from the spring list 


arr 0 


famec on Nov. 1, 1922. Several mills 
—_ not open the new season until 
Ma 


tay Some of these are showing 


lines and taking orders subject to 
opening figures. 

Among the Alexander Smith offer- 
ing the following prices are noted on 


the 9 x I2 size of representative 
grades of rugs: 

Alpine Axminster .... arene ee $30 
MPGIIOT. DRUERRCE? cc cctacscueee . 34.8 
Carlton Axminster ...... ‘i 44.7 
Yonkers Axminsters 54.0 
Kirman Axminster ........... t 
CRUG ROUMEEY 6. evicwwvscces es 17.80 
ie ys i 0.1 
Nepperban Tapestry ......... 23.41 
PRO WORPOR sceaesatndcdesess os 21.6 
Palisade. Velvet 6.500% irae sah at 3.90 
COSOREGE: VORPOE seseccaweteoveces 4i 
WEEN WOROOG ke sb Keb hb cess cee 62.40 


Among the Smith carpetings B. 
Palisade velvet is at $1.65, Wilton 
velvet at $3.40, Saxony Axminster at 
5, and Nonpariel Axminster at 

The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 
named fall prices effective May I. 
No advance over last list is noted on 
Wilton rugs or piece goods. On tap 
estry and Axminster rugs prices are 
revised about 7 per the 
Nov. I, 1922, list. Representative 
qualities in the 9 x 12 size are priced 
as follows, effective May a 


cent above 


Berkshire Tapestry .... 5 eat ‘ .$20.00 
Saranac Tapestry : wh .. 23.00 
Wilton Velvet a hae vas pitdcd By ad P 33.2 

Bussorah Axminster ... ‘ : eves 40.25 
Imperial Kermanshah a ae tana Seana: at ena 57.00 


Grenoble Axminster . P 66. 

Imperial Bangor Wilton , 9.00 
Impereial Ispahan Wilton. ae 98.50 
REPCEOUE THOU occ 6c cscs ceri 98.50 


Prices for fall, 1923, effective May 
I, on the basis of 9 x 12s were 
nounced by W. & J. Sloane, as fol 
lows: 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Mohawk Seamless 


an- 


In¢ 
Axminster $51.00 
Homeric Axminster . 40.20 
Khorassan Axminster . ; ‘ 36.00 
Liberty Axminster . ‘Sen ‘ 30.30 
Victory Seamless Axminster 34.80 
Norwood Velvet—Seamless, ) 
Aola Plain Wilton 
Gotham Velvet 
Franklin Tapestry 
National Tapestry Seamless a 19.80 
Lincoln Tapestry Seamless <s 7 
Karnak Wilton ie low anatiah@ : 102.0 
Sedan Wilton ‘ ‘ e 10.0 
Balback Wilton . sais “is - 66.0 
Akbar Wilton see as ; 60.0 
Monroe Brussels 
CC. H. Masland & 
Highspire Seamless Tapestry 1f 
Argonne Velvet Fringed ... } 
“umberland Moresque—Velvet, Fringed 42.00 


lhe Firth Carpet Co.’s fall list con 


Fringed 2 
Band Border 72.00 
Seamless . 22.20 


Seamless 22.80 


Sons 


tains the following prices on size 
QxX 12° 

Richmond Tapestry $17.70 
Empire Tapestry 

Cornwall Velvet . saa ‘ 23.40 
Auburndale Axminster (Seamed) ; 


Seneca Axminster . 4 
Axminster ° 2 
The Hodges Carpet Co.’s fall list 


the following 


(;enesee 


includes prices on 
Ox Tass 
Crompton 
Kaba Rugs 
Abak Rugs 


Axminster 


Cherokee Rugs ; : ri 
The M. J. Whittall Associate d 
prices are guaranteed to April 30. 


t 


New business is being taken subject 
to fall prices to be named May I. 

\mong the other concerns which 
have named prices are the 
Rug Co., the Crex Carpet Co., Thom- 
as L. Leedon & Co., the ‘Hightston 
Rug Co. and Hirst-Rogers Co. 

Retailers are said to be buying cau 
tiously and the allotment method of 
distribution is said to be unlikely, 
though complete business is expected 
before the end of the season. Out- 
of-town buyers have been here in 
large numbers and the policy of many 
mills in holding prices down has been 
commended. 


Jozart 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 


Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 






For 





R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1885 





Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, 





Philadelphia, Penna. 
Roller Covering, Roller Leather 





Circle Plows, 





MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 
U. Sw 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 





_———————— 


SPUR-CAP SHELLS 


Made to meet the demand for a dependable shell at a 
reasonable price. 

Ends reinforced with steel caps, held in place by spurs. 

No Nails—No Screws 

“The Best” 


wherever used 


Pronounced by master mechanics, 


Manufactured by 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
R. LL 





East Greenwich, 


Applied for 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 





|AMTEX) 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED | 











TTR DCE 


CLAMACHINE 


A A Ro 


SLITTERS annd ROLL-WINDERS 


WINDERS REWINDERS 
CAMERON MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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“PARAMOUNT 
METHOD” 

FABRIC 

HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in the 
art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry- 
ing process and the following advan- 


tages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of Iength. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 
Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and 

METHOD OF FINISHING have 

been developed to meet every require- 

ment of correct finishing. 

With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 

MENT you are assured of an increased 
selling value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
*space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If inter- 
ested, our representative will call DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 
the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry- 
ing and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 
Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH ALL PARAMOUNT 
PRODUCTS 


Patented Sept. 17, 19:8 


PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
Patented Nov. 4. 1919 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Formerly 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets, 


Chicago, Ill. 


April 7, 192 


Cuts Fabrics Automatically 


The Artos Automatic Measuring and Cutting Machine does 
the work of 3 to 5 men or girls. In addition, the work is more 
accurate and regular. 


This machine occupies very little space; power driven; 
mechanically perfect. When writing for further information 
send sample of material to be cut. 


ARTOS ENGINEERING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ARTOS 


AUTOMATIC CUTTING MACHINES 


WILDT & CO., L™: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Latest Fancy Machine for 
Seamless Hose & Halfhose 


“GEORGE” 
Model “B” 


(Patented) 


Enormous variety of pattern- 
ing, plain foot, high splicing, 
good production, simple and 
efficient. Full particulars and 
samples in U.S. A. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Kensington Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Slow in‘ 
Convention Week 


Hosiery 





Two More Large Accounts Rumored 
Be Placed with Dry Goods 
Commission Houses 
convention week, poor pre- 
weather and Jewish holi- 
ys have combined to make the cur- 
rent week an exceedingly dull one in 
the hosiery market. And the greatest 


Easter 





of these is the weather, on whose 
head more maledictions have been 
brought down than on any other 
single business - retarding influence. 


What the hosiery business needs more 
than anything else, selling agents feel, 
is a few consecutive days of warm 
weather to give spirit to the feeble 
movement toward general improve- 
which has been noticeable for 
the last few weeks. 


ment 


Commission House Selling 
Perhaps it is only natural that the 
rumor factory should be working 
overtime following recent switches of 
prominent accounts to commission 
house selling. Yet current rumors 
regarding several accounts which are 
said to be considering following the 
example set by a few leading mills 
seem to have more behind them than 
mere gossip. In the market the story 
goes that announcement will shortly 
be made that another manufacturer 
maintaining his own selling organiza- 
tion is to change to representation by 

large dry goods commission house. 

Those claiming to be on the inside say 
that still another change of this na- 
ture may be expected before six 
months have elapsed. 

Comparative merits of the two 
methods of selling are too well known 
to need exposition here. It is not to 
be doubted that the credit functions 
it the responsible commission house, 
in addition to its other talking points, 
have a decided appeal for the hosiery 
manufacturer at this time. 

Awaiting New Silk Prices 

\ction on advanced prices for silk 
goods had not been taken by large in- 
terests at mid-week, so far as could 
be learned, despite the fact that ru- 
mors have been heard for fully a 
week and a half of exactly the amount 

f increase to be made on leading 
lines. A representative of one of the 
largest producers of this class of mer- 
chandise stated one day this week that 
he had no definite idea as to whether 
ew prices would be named “to- 

next week or next month.” 


) 
Nic + 


morr 


i losiery Trade Notes 


end goods and chiffons con- 
‘nue leaders in the business that is 
eing cone. 

Ui rvative Boston is gradually 
ing von over to the chiffon vogue, 
ccor'ing to selling agents familiar 


t city. 
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A most tangible shortage of 176 
needle goods exists at prices which 
the jobber considers on a proper basis. 

The same condition is reported 1 
several sections on boys’ heavy- 
weights, which are being quoted in in- 
stances at $2.25 to $2.30. 

Repeated statements seem to con- 
firm the popularity all through this 


-year of silk and fibre silk mixtures to 


retail at from $1 to $1.25 

A comparatively new women’s num- 
ber of artificial silk and worsted, sell- 
ing at $6.75, is understood to have 
met with a most hearty reception. It 
is expected that it will be favored 
with a large reorder business. 

Lines of cheap heather half hose 
have been considerably oversold in a 
few cases. 

Certain 
hosiery 


American brands of cotton 
and underwear are increasing 
in popularity in India, in spite of Jap- 
anese competition in the lower grades. 
Trade Commissioner Bachelder, Cal- 
cutta, states that American silk hose 
are especially liked because of their 
superior appearance and _ wearing 
qualities. Statistics for the eight 
months from April 1 to Dec. 31, show 
the value of cotton hosiery and under- 
wear imports by principal countries 
as follows: Japan, 4,709,898 rupees 
United Kingdom, 232,945 rupees; 
United States, 137,564 rupees; other, 
799,862 rupees. 


Hosiery Measuring 


Standard Method Approved by 
National Association and Others 

For many years the need for a 
standard method of measuring hosiery 
has been recognized in the trade. 
After care ful consideration the 
method illustrated in the cut repro- 
duced on this page has been approved 
by the National Association of Ho- 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
the Bureau of Standards and other or- 
ganizations. 

It is hoped to make this method 
standard throughout the trade. 


Tor GORT 


j 
| 
i 
} 





Standard Method of Measuring Hosiery for 






DOUBLE SOLE 
REINFORCE MENT 


Sweaters at Palm Beach 


Many Novelties in Knitted Outer- 
wear Are Worn 

Interesting comment on the 

larity of sweaters at the 


popu- 
leading win 
ter resort of the country is contained 
in the following issued by the Knitted 
Outerwear Association: 
To those who have not 
recognize the 


learned to 
sweater in its new and 


bewildering guises, there seems a 
dearth of them at Palm Beach; but 
to the initiated, they are recognizable 


on the sands, and for that matter al 
nfost everywhere one goes at this re- 
sort. Further down, at Miami, and 
farther up, at Ormond and other 
places, the sweater in its most famil 
iar form is present, but 
with its reputation for 
maintain, 


Palm Beach, 
novelty to 
shows most wardrobes lean 
ing toward extremes. 
On the links many a 
match is played this year by 
dressed 


where good 
smartly 
there is a distinct 
for the golf 
in place of the 
speaking the 
white, 


women, 


pre ference coat sweater 


slip-on. Generally 
slip ons chosen are all 
while the golf 


de sign for the 


sweater has a 


novelty vest portion, 


with plain back and sleeves, and of 
course, bindings. 
The plain bright colored sweater 


Palm 
here running 
silk over-blouses and 
jacquettes with embroideries in chain 
stitch, and motifs which include all 
the birds of the air, a few humans, 
many statuettes, and any number of 
animals, imaginative, or au naturel. 

The term sweater and over-blouse 
as applied to knitted outerwear, seems 
to be interchangeable, and the answer 
to the query when is a sweater not a 
sweater, is obviously, 
overblouse 


is conspicuously absent at 
Beach, the preference 


toward novelty 


when it is an 
This garment, hip length, 
often without an opening, save at the 
neck, and worn with a wrap-around 


dubbed “The 


pleated skirt, is 
Beach uniform.” 
blouses 
fulled 


Palm 


Many of the sweater 
slightly 
often 


have 
into a 


long sleeves 
wrist band and 
(Continued on page 147) 
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Government De ‘partments, Approv ed 


by the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers; Bureau 


of Standards ; Textile Committee, Federal Specification Board: 


Economic Association 


American Home 
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Dullness Blankets 
Underwear Market 


Seasonal Inactivity Likely to Con- 
tinue for Weeks—Small Vol- 
ume at New Prices 

The dullest period of the year im 
the underwear business has started, 
with every promise of continuing for 
several weeks to come, at least. An 
almost entirely inactive market is con- 
fronting selling agents for lines going 
to the jobbing trade, and there are no 
bright spots to relieve the tedious sit- 
uation in a business which is noted for 
being either “a feast or a famine.’ 
Che principal occupation of all sellers 
in the market is speculation ever the 
events of the past and the possibih- 
ties of the future. 

No attempt is made in any section 
of the market the fact that 
volume business is lacking on fall 
goods at advances which were recent- 
ly put effect. The quantity of 
orders received on a number of well 
known lines has been fair, but mn no 
to attention have 
for sizeable 


to deny 


into 


that has come 
orders he en 


case 


quantities. 


Price Revision Rumored 


In fact. a rumor has been current 
in the local trade this week to the 
effect that one selling office, dis- 


appointed at the volume booked so far 
at the new prices, has given considera- 
tion to restoring the figures in effect 
before the were made. 
his is pure rumor, and is repeated 
here merely as such. No confirmation 
of it could be obtained, and all selling 
offices approached on the subject in- 
dignantly deny that such action has 
been thought of. 

The comment of one selling agent 
on the report is typical of the reaction 
of all. ‘“ Any man thinking of doing 
such a thing” he said, “is mot a mer- 
chandizer but a lunatic.” 


advances 


A Satisfactory Situation 

Good policy for the present, if not 
the only policy possible, consists en- 
tirely of playing a waiting game, 
many feel. General satisfaction is 
expressed with the situation to date, 
and nothing which comes readily to 
mind can be done to hasten further 
consumption of goods. A number of 
mills are undoubtedly fairly well as- 
sured of full operations through the 
rest of the year. Selling agents for 
one prominent line now quoting for 
October-November delivery only are 
not expecting any difficulty in dispos- 
ing of their full production for those 
months within a_ reasonable time, 
despite the fact that business is still 
being booked by competitors for May 
and June. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


The answer on the price question 
will come from the consumer, and not 
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Wood 


It Doesn’t Pay to Make Your Own 
Truck Platforms 


buy Enterprise Platforms 


and more durable, that will last in 
without costly repairs or replace 

The Enterprise Platform will not 
wn under heavy loads like all-wood 
[It is built to stand the most severe 


su can 


- final cost the least « xpensive plat 
e Enterprise Platforms re: era ce os c . or : : 
hipment, showing why oii orm you can buy or make—less expensive 


l the only combina- 


1 class 3 freight rating than many in first cost. It 1s 


; e . 1 
. ~: tion steel and wood platform shipped knocked 
Made in all Sizes , I IPI 
down at a low freight rate with everything 
1 lll give s the : 
nae ae aad omplete, ready for immediate assembly 
vromptly on a platform to meet Send measurements and get full information 


requiremet! ind prices 


ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 
1160 E. 24th St. 


Measurements Desired: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ENTERPRISE 
PLATFORMS 2:02.08 


Its First Cost 
Is Its Only Cost 


That Is the Big Advantage in Using 


BRISTOL'S 


REO.U.8.PAT. OFFICE 


PATENT STEEL BELT LACING 


No special machinery is necessary for its application. The 
only tools necessary are your hands and a hammer. No 
special belt lacer has to be called on the job—a satisfactory 
belt joint can be made by any person with average intelli- 
gence 

It will pay you well to keep a box of Bristol’s Lacing in every 
department. It’s ready for instant use! It saves time! It 
! Makes a better joint. 


saves money 


Write for Bulletin 713-D 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Waterbury, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco | 


April 7, 192 


“| 
We once knew a motorist who, when asked how much _| 
his automobile was costing him to run replied, “ I don’t 
know—fact is I don’t want to know.” 


Some manufacturers are like this motorist—they do not know 
or want to know what friction is costing them in coal or kilo 
watt consumption. 


Do you know that 
this friction loss is 
often 3314 per 
cent of horse 


power generated? 


At least 15 per cent of this 
loss can be _ prevented—im- 
mediately, with Sells Roller 


Bearings. 


They fit your present hangers, 


post hangers and _ pillow 


blocks. 


A service department that will become really interested in your 
individual problem is ready. If you wish we'll send our book showing 


prices, sizes and construction details of Sells Roller Bearings. 


ROYERSFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
56 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 


SELLS 2olerPearrngs 


For dealer nearest you see MocRae’s Blue Book 


rE: : 
O ©O Line 


SONS CO. 


ome a 


of tte DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of 
strong construction, easily applied to, or 
removed from shafts. The ideal coup- 
ling for cotton mills. 


ae mall ell 


We are Manufacturing Engineers, spe- 

cializing on Power Transmission Machin- 

ery. We will be glad to co-operate with 
your engineers in solving your 
transmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 












distributors of un- 
the primary 
confidence to 
will be, if goods are 
retail. 

pointed out that retailers have 
shown an understandable fail- 
a season like the present w here 
advances have been made over 
g prices, to price all goods over 
inter the the last 
regardless of the fact they 
ive been able to secure a large 
ntage of their requirements at 
based on first quotations in the 

ry market. 
Sclling agents claim that from the 
standpoint there is little or no 
in the underwear business even 
cently named prices. There 
would seem be confirmation of 
these statements in the knowledge that 
s general property that a number of 
factors of importance in the industry 
would relish an opportunity to get out 

t it altogether. 


ntermediate 
Sellers 


have 


in 
every as 
his 


answer 
priced at 


| 


on basis of 


on, 


to 


\ny quantity of statistics can be 
irshalled to prove that, with the 
ossible exception of hosiery, under- 


is relatively the cheapest class 
f textiles today. Mill representatives 
a leaning in that direction can 
juote by the yard comparative selling 
prices of underwear and other textile 
commodities before the war and today, 
all of which bear out their argument. 
Little let-up is noted in the demand 
merchandise; and_ the 
barer of these 


wear 


. 


or spring 
ket 
goods every 


growing 
day. 


Nal Is 








New Outerwear Secretary 
Emil Zvirin has been appointed 
Claim Stretch Eliminated 
ifacturers Association, Eastern 
District, and of the national associa- 
Joel Taub, 
esignation was accepted: on Tuesday 
this week. Mr. Zvirin, who has 





ae 
Vialll 





tion, succeeding whose 







had considerable foreign trade ex- 
perience as a representative of the 
National City Bank in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, will assume his new duties 
ficially April 15. A vote of thanks 
was tendered Mr. Taub by the board 
t the directors of the Eastern Dis- 





ict, commending him for his efficient 





services to the organizations, which 

ned on Jan. I, 1922, as assist- 

t secretary. He is to become asso- 

ted with Rottenberg Sons Co., Inc., 
ealers. 


at Palm Beach 
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in opening half way up to the 


this emphasized the 
bands | it. 


ivily chain stitched in white, 
ually 


and 


Sweaters 
tinued from page 





by em 





which usually 





in stitched 
combinations of the 
catch hold 
their colorings 
of the south- 


heavily cha 





colors, and 
n all sides, 


the glare 





by 





nitted jacquette to 
or the straight line jacquette 
Chinese in its suggestion, 
tn by every woman with any 


opening 





is 








Knit Goods Markets—Continued 





to 
this type of sweater is 
‘He 


pretense smartness, and although 


decidedly in 


fuxury class, not only one, but 
several will be found in a woman's 
wardrobe, matching some of the 


brightness of the hats and shoes 


English Knitting Progress 


Overcoatings and Suitings Shown 
—Claim Stretch Eliminated 


WasHIncTON, D. C.—Consul M 
Hitch has reported to the Textile 
Division that the continued depres 
sion in the lace trade has induced sey 
eral prominent Nottingham citizens 
to make an attempt to create a new 
industry in connection with the hi 
siery trade. Several machine build 


ers have been conducting experiment 
for improving the 
the knitting 
ported that 
factory. 


fabric produced o1 
machine, and 
the results 


it 


is r¢ 
were satis 

The fabrics made were those of the 
coarser type, such the hx 
nuxture type at present 
jackets and various 
outer garments. Modifications hav« 
been made the knitting 
machines which make it possible for 
a fabric be produced of a firmer 
and finer texture, and this together 
with improved methods of finishing 
has produced remarkable results 

Keen interest has been taken in the 


as ‘ather 


used tot 
overcoats, other 


on hosiery 


finer fabrics displayed at the exhi >) | 
bition for replacing meltons, velours Ny) | 
or vicunas, previously made by wea\ 


ing on looms. These fabrics are pro 
duced on circular knitting machines 
and a later process improves the clot] 


and gives it an excellent appearanc: 

° a ¥. 
so that it can be used for women’s 
dresses and men’s wear. 


\ Leicester firm had on view a ril 
machine with special needles, 
that by one of 
porting the other, a fabric 
produced devoid of stretch. 


show 


ing set needles sup 


can € 
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Reduce Weaving 
Costs 


= oP 


. 


> 


Better fabric, less 
waste, greater pro- 
duction, less cost if 
filling yarns for 


> , ,> 
7 >» ww >) he 
COP SCA) 


5 eo)! 


—-e= 
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el Ne 


“rane 




















. * AX 
ictal Mie: Office d) | 
; s W be | 
The Everwear Hosiery Co., M1 eaving are pre- ( 
waukee, Wis., announces the opening e Q | 
e + $y an asf Al) 
of New York affces at 290 Fifth Ave pared by Universal { 
in charge of Arthur L. Eller, former! va | 
head of the Phoenix Hosiery Co. — ji Windi 12) | 
office in St. Louis. \ number of rH ng. bal | 
salesmen have been engaged to work My Al | 
from the New York office, includ (Y aU : : ; A) 
4 a ; : »¥] / niversal Engineer will gladly investigate your own in- yy) 
ing Arthur Weir. Joseph Ruisinger, 2A dividual situation and make recommendations. He does this y 
Tames Tully and Frank Kennek. for- Ir without cost to you and he brings you the possibility of tA 
merly with the Chalmer Knitting A) savings that immediately translate themselves into increased d 
3 ‘ Cts | profits. 
Co., and Paul Gilgar, formerly oft Is) sy 
Winship, Boit & Co. The new offices 4) | , 7 A 
. \)] i | 
will be opened about April Io hy IN AY y) 
- wh As ail JL 1 | 
LY] WN 
Outerwear Directors Meet i] | C 0 M PANY | ( 
\ meeting of the board of directors | {| Providence Philadelphia, , }?] 
of the National Kni a Outerwear ri | i 
\ tiation will be h in N Yor] ny | New York FESONA ) Charlotte. tA | 
Sssociation wl > held 11 ew \Ork ‘ . ‘ ! 
Thursday and Friday, April 26-27, at [% Chicago ' Utica i 
the Hotel McAlpin LA BOSTON (2 
I J | 
% i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Applicatior ! iY Montreal and Hamilton, Canada fy 
a charter of incorporation of the Logan | }¥j Depots AND Orrices at MANCHESTER AND PARIS is 
Hosiery Co. will be mad Max B A) * 
Leithold, Emil Vogel and Har Le A EE ey 
hold for the purpose of manutact (r= SONNEI SCV NT VO Oe 


hosiery, 










New RASCHEL WARPER 


with 







Reversing Mechanism 

Re-inforced, Trussed Reel; Light Construction 
Improved Clock of simple design 

Roller Bearings on reel shaft 

Adjustable Standard—Special Chuck 

Reel, 4 yards circumference 
















also 
WINDERS for Hard, Soft and Artificial Silk 














BENJAMIN EASTWOOD Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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REINER RASCHEL MACHINE 


The Reiner Raschel Machines are built with Automat or without 
and operate at 140-150 revolutions P. M. on silk, 120-130 on woolen 
or worsted yarn or artificial silk, and are used extensively for the manu- 
facture of Neckties, Scarfs, Dress Goods, Shawls, Netting, Laces, 
Sweaters, Toques, Cut Stocking, Gloves, etc. 


Our line also includes Embroidery Machines, Swiss Hand Embroidery Ma 


chines, Punching, Repeating, Threading and Automats, Milanese and Seyfert & 
Donner Knitting Machines 
Complete stock of accessories and reserve parts for all machines handled 


ROBERT REINER, Incorporated 


Weehawken, N. J. 












Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 





















Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 





Pineapple Stitch 
Knitting Machines 


Border Machines 





Bathing Suit and 
Jersey Sweater Ma- 
chines 















Automatic Racking 
Machines 







Toque Machines 





Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 











Write for Catalogue 
and full imformation 







AUTOMATIC RIB SHIRT AND DRAWER 
MACHINE REVOLVING BOBBIN TYP® 


STAFFORD & HOLT jewiittic Fas 
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“DUBIED” 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 


Hand and Full Automatic Power 





Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best’’ 


For Immediate and Future Delivery 
Machines can be seen in operation 
Complete Stock of Needles and Supplies 


Dubied Machinery Company 
E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 


Sapco Blidg., 139-141 Franklin St. 
S. W. Cor. Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York City 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 





Silk Market Prices 
Take Predicted Rise 


Raw Silk Prices Force Fabric 
Quotations to Higher Points, 
Say Sellers 

\s a natural sequence to the con- 
ied hectic antics of raw silk, 
ces in the fabric market this week 
were treated to readjustment which 
placed them on a higher scale than 
has been reached for some time, ad- 
vances having been from 7% to 15 
ger cent. Yarn dyed fabrics were 
inced more than others owing to 
unusually low figures that have 
been quoted on them for months, this 
last as a means of stimulating inter- 
in their behalf, and with it more 
ive trading. 


New Prices Quoted 

Under the new scale now in effect 

irgettes went from $1.35 to $1.50; 
radium from $1.50 to $1.65; char- 
meuse from $1.75 to $1.98; taffeta 
rom $1.50 to $1.70; satin from $1.25 

$1.40; Cantons of various con- 
ruction as follows: 5-thread from 
2 to $2.17%; 6-thread from $2.071% 
5; 8thread from $2.50 to 
32.05; 10-thread from $2.75 to $2.90; 
i2-thread from $3 to $3.25; 3-thread 
crepe de chene from $2.50 to $2.65. 
[here are a few sellers who have not 
as yet adopted the new figures, but it 
is almost certain nearly all will be 
transacting their business on the 
stated basis within a_ short 
time. In a number of instances it has 
been noted sellers who were wont to 
move cautiously have made their ad- 
vances along lesser lines, not being 
disposed to risk the lasting qualities 
| that prosperity which has come to 
the market and has been present for 
the last two months. 


s 


$2.2 


ibov e 


Production Kept Up 
With these rises a reported re- 
vival has been noted on the part of 
manufacturers to re-enter the raw 
silk market, and in the latter sales 
have been reported as daily mount- 
ing. Production has been kept up to 
the basis established a number of 
weeks ago and new goods are daily 
riving in the market. Certain 
bers are being taken as fast as 
supply will allow. Demand has been 
the less in spite of the approach 
he warmer season, when generally 
certain fabrics are called for. 
latter condition is one that de- 
s the present season as being dif- 
nt from others that have gone 
e. Activity, renewed shortly 
re the Silk Exposition, has been 


ined throughout the market, 
\ buyers of various classes oper- 
ting extensively. 


Print Success Spectacular 
ie continued success of prints 
seems to have no ending, and there 
. 


continues more inquiries for fabrics 
of this order with an almost impos- 
sible means of supply evident. Print- 
ers for the most part require from 
eight to ten weeks to fill orders of 
this character, and by far the greater 
part of them are behind. Additional 
forces along this line seem only to 
serve as a means to the end that de 
mand is further created, and as far 
from being supplied. The Egyptian 
craze has taken a firmer hold upon 
the market, having come closely upon 
the entrance of the Persian idea last 
fall, so that it is no new thing in the 


Continued Activity 
Features Ribbons 


Prices Moved Upward — New 
Stocks Coming Into Market 
—Many Uses Apply 
Increased production among ribbon 
mills has brought larger and newer 
stocks to the New York market with 
in the last two weeks, these having 
been somewhat depleted through in- 
creased patronage in that end of the 


silk market Silk Ex 


following th 


Prices in both silks and ribbons during the week have been 
subjected to rises, the former ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. and 


in the latter from 10 to 20 per cent. 


The effect of this action 


by sellers remains to be seen, but it is evident that no dire results 
will come immediately, so firmly established is demand on nearly 


all fabrics and ribbons. 


Trading in both sections of the market 
has been all desired for the last few weeks. 


In the fabric market 


the popularity for crepes continues and does not seem to be in 
danger of being replaced by any other. Colors in these are com- 
ing to the front, the print idea having apparently brought about 
a favorable reflection in this phase. 





mind of the manufacturer or the 
buyer. That it is a favorable one with 
the consumer there remains no doubt 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 

Several sellers in the market are 
planning to show their fall lines be- 
fore the first of May, and have made 
announcements to this effect 


Robinson Silk Co., Inc. 461 
Fourth avenue, during the present 
week showed a number of new sum- 
mer models in dresses and suits. The 
showings were attended by buyers 
from various sections of the country 


More and more it is to be noted 
that silks are receiving more favor- 
able attention from retailers in ad- 
vertising copy. The Metropolitan 
shops are apparently devoting more 
efforts along this line than has ever 
been true before. The same is 
in the smaller cities. 


true 


SUMMARY OF 


position. With this has come the 
long heralded advance in prices, the 
latter ranging from I5 to 20 per 
cent. These advances, for the most 
part, are confined to staples, but in 
instances, advances have been noted 
on fancy numbers. 
Reasons for Rise 

[here are several causes attribut- 
able to the rise at this time. Up to 
the time of the Silk Exposition activ- 
ity in the ribbon market was in the 
depths of the doldrums and there 
were those who believed that tragic 
results were to accrue 
ent and apparently 
vived conditions. Meanwhile stocks 
were coming into the market and 
were fast accumulating and cluttering 
up the shelves and stock rooms of 
sellers everywhere. The latter were 
doing their utmost to bring about a 
more pleasing and satisfactory status 
to the market. Following an exten- 


from consist- 
never-to-be re- 


SILK CABLES 


Yokohama returned to activity over the week-end, with sales 
numbering from 1,500 to 2,500 bales per day, as against the 
smaller figures of the past month. Prices have regained part of 
the losses sustained during March and are today in as strong a 
position as has impressed them for months. Shipments to Amer- 
ica to March 31 amounted to 237,300 bales, as against 215,000 


bales a year ago. 


year. 


the season. 








continue in demand for American account. 
remains firm, with most reelers well sold out for the balance of 


j Stocks in the market consist of 16,000 bales of 
white and 2,000 bales of yellow silk, against a stock of 22,000 
bales on the market plus 22,000 bales in syndicate’s hands, last 
In Canton renewed purchasing for American account is 
reported. Prices are strong, with reelers having sold out their 
May production and a good part of that of June. 


Shanghai is 
firm, with prices of steam filatures well above those of Japan silks. 
Tsatlee raws are firmly held, with supply at low ebb. Tussahs 


The Milan market 


sive campaign in which ribbons were 
featured the length and breadth of 
the land, ribbons “ did a come-back ” 
with such impressiveness that today 
everywhere ribbons are to be seen in 
their height of popularity. Stocks 
were depleted and at the same time 
prices on raw silk rose to heights un- 
heard of in its history with demand 
continuing in the form that 
furthered it during the winter 
Late Activity 

Both staples and novelties had a 
part in this latent activity and 
higher prices were a theme of sellers 
in the market for a number of weeks. 
They were predicted, based upon 
higher costs of production and that 
is the basis upon which they have 
been put into effect, according to 
these sellers. Whether or not there 
unfavorable reaction 
does not seem possible at this time 
since ribbons are today in use both 
in millinery and dresses, particularly 
in the former. In the latter, they are 
fast being accepted as the thing and 
the old dress that has been slated for 
the discard has been resurrected and 
brought forth in the bloom of fashion 
of latest dictum, which calls for the 
use of ribbon in decorative effect. 

Demand in the market continues 
good on both staples and fancy num- 
bers with little variance in selections 
noted. Wide numbers are _ being 
adapted more for use on dresses as 
time goes on and their place in the 
decorative effect of millinery has long 
been established. 


good 


will come an 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


\ new use for ribbons has been 
noted in the window display of one 
of the leading shops of the city. Here 
they have been adapted to uses as 
belts on sweaters and several were 
30th narrow and wide rib- 
bons are used most effectively and 
serve to add something different to 
the appearance of the jacket. 

Ernest and Herman Levy, Inc., 
Century Ribbon Mills, will move to 
their new eight-story building at 
Madison avenue and Twenty-eighth 
street on May I. 

Fry & Friedsam, importers and 
jobbers in ribbons, have moved from 
their former quarters at 880-882 
Broadway to 41-43 East Twenty- 
eighth street. 

It was noted in the Easter parades 
throughout the country that the rib- 
bon-made or decorated hat led in the 
choice of wearers. In New York the 
small or medium hat was favored and 
in ribbon effect colors of various 
orders were to be seen. 

That the popular favor with which 
Deauville kerchiefs has been  sus- 
tained seems to be destined for con- 
tinued popularity throughout the 
summer months and with sellers 
transactions have not decreased. An- 
other fad that has become the vogue. 


shown. 
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Say It With Counters 


OU may say—ever so often—to your overseers 

and operatives that you d like to get more pro- 
duction. There's one way of showing you mean to 
get it. Put counters on your machines ! 


If you intend systematically to secure more work from 
the help; if you want to tell employees that you expect 
more results from certain machines, say it with 


COUNTERS (Forged by generations of master workmen 


NE generation of machinery builders alone could not 
produce the high speed manufacturing equipment for 


_ “ 
e Loo -k Counter show ‘low re S . ‘ a e 
[he Loom Pick Counter shown below records loom output which New England is famous. Side by side, manufacturing 


in picks, in units of 100 or 1000 as may be ordered. and machinery have developed here—from hand forge and 


home loom to giant mills operating with amazingly dexterous 
May be driven by the crankshaft or machinery. 


other shafts, and reads in plain As the New England machinery industry grew and ex- 


panded to world-wide markets, it required adequate banking 
service. “The National Shawmut Bank, with abundant re- 


figures-—any operative can follow the 
record. A similar model can be had 
in a Hank Counter, to measure sources, an efficient organization reaching every corner of 
the output of ma- Scan 9 the civilized world, and a close knowledge of the machinery 
chines where the prod- > ' age industry, is a bank that can be depended upon to expedite 
uct is ejected by roll- % 4 collections, transfer funds, investigate and render reports, 
rs. Easily readfrom \ \ and assist as a trusted financial counsellor. 
a distance of ten feet. \ Nearby or distant banks and commercial enterprises will 
find advantage in routing drafts and other documents via 
There's a specially designed VEEDER for every industrial New England’s own bank. 


textile machine where a counter is practical. Write 


. , , The bank that is closest to the 
for the Textile Counter Booklet it shows them all: 


heart of New England industry. 


sitieeentite THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
The Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford:‘Conn BANK of BOSTON 


a we || Walter Loring Webb, C. E. 
HAMM & GRANT, INC. CONSULTING ENGINEER 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 1211 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGINEERS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Design of buildings, ‘‘slow-burning”’ or fireproof; re-modeling of factories to 


increase efficiency; appraisals and valuations for legal purposes or for re- 


607 FERGUSON BUILDING adjustment of Federal Tax assessments. 


VY —— 
visuals , youl No matter where located — 6S TEEL STOOLS AND BENCH LEGS 


odu ction we can make an artistic 1 4 The most practical and economical 


birdseye view drawing of i” Stools and Bench Legs are those made 


ai es your plant with photo- | from. steel. They are sanitary and 
ts = will last a lifetime. We also make a 
Ve cl wv graphic exactness any eye Th large line of Steel Chairs and other 


$1Ze, color.effect, purpose, factory and office equipment. Write 


or price a | for our No. 22 catalog. 
write for details i 7 s 
and Information { ee No.11 


Use Qa Gc ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
» ROCKE ArT Co. e 
“BIRDSEYE VIEW Artists & Engravers ‘ PLAINWELL, MICH. 


1507 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Wage Advance tees aa 2 = 
Restricts Trading are exceptions to the present price 





Further Decline in Textile Shares 
5 as a Result of Wage Advance 
—Likely to Restrict Profit 


Boston, April 4.—The so-called 
oluntary wage advance to become 
nerative in New England textile 


lls April 30 is interpreted by the 
\jority of investors in textile shares 

a voluntary of net 
profits until such time as it can be 
assed along to consumers, or until 
manufacturers are able through 
skillful or lucky buying of raw mate- 
rials to counterbalance this increase 
} manufacturing costs. The major- 
y of mills will not be able to pass 
the extra burden along to buyers of 
their yarns and goods for three or 
four months at least, and the major- 
ity of them are already under con- 
tract for that period. The woolen 
and worsted mills may add it to the 
price of fall duplicates, but a large 
majority of the cotton mills will have 
to wait until the opening of the spring 
season before it can be reflected in 
selling prices. of the grey 
goods mills that are sold only a few 


restriction 


nl 


Some 


weeks ahead are in a better position 
add the increased cost to selling 
prices, but they and most of the sales 
irn mills, that are also sold only a 
few weeks ahead, are facing the pos- 
sible restrictive effect of unsettled 
raw cotton prices and it is decidedly 
uncertain as to when they will be able 
) cover the increased wage cost. 
\lthough there has been a fair 
volume of trading in textile shares 
listed on the local exchange offerings 
have been in excess of the investment 
lemand and, with the exception of 
\moskeag common that is up one- 
half point for the week, and Pacific 
that is unchanged at 97, all of the 
listed shares have declined. Amos- 
keag preferred is off one-eighth point 
110%, while the common has de- 
lined 214 points to 10234; Amoskeag 
preferred has declined 5 points to 8o, 
vhile International Cotton Mills com- 
n has reached a new low point of 
which is a decline of 3 points, and 
preferred has declined one point 


» 62 


iday’s auction sales fail to reflect 
general weakness in this part of 
market, for there have been a 
mber of private sales at declines 
to 5 points from recent selling 
s and there is little question but 
the reaction would have been 
general and broader had it not 
for the fact that the majority 
ders are refraining from at- 
The decline 
points in Massachusetts and 





ting to force sales. 


:,points in Continental is typical 
1 e attitude of many 
rd high-grade 
icter. 


investors 
of this 
The advance of 134 points 


shares 


tendency, although the worsted and 
jute stocks are relatively firmer and 
are generally considered better in- 
vestments than the 


average cotton 


shares. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following of textile 
shares were made at today’s auctions: 


sales 


Shrs Mill Par. Price. Chge 
10 Mass. Cotton . ..100 165% —54& 
6 Continental 100 1503 8% 
2 Androscoggin ...100 160 % 
25 Plymouth Cordage....100 110% 4 
2 Arlington -100 116% 1% 
1 Ludlow Mfg --.100 151 = "4 


62 Total 
Cash Dividends 
Pay- To stock 


Per'd. Amt. able. of rec'd 
Winnsboro Mills Qtly. 2% Apr. 2 Mar. 26 
W'nsboro Mills pfd.Qtly. 1% % Apr. 2 Mar 
Nashua Mfg Co 
pfd Qtly. 1% % Apr. 2 Mar. 28 
S‘rlington Mills -Qtly. 2% Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
Monomac Spin. Co.Qtly. 2% Apr. 2 Mar. 20 


Trading Limited 
Wage Problems Make Fall River 


Security Values a Problem 

Fatt River, Mass.—The existing 
doubt as to the outcome of the wage 
controversy has occasioned a ques- 
tion to the exact value of mill 
stocks for the time being, and trad- 
ing has been limited. Practically the 
only activity shown for some weeks 
has been in Osborn issues and attrib- 
uted to a move to bring about a 
change in one of the plant executives. 
The opposing faction to the present 
incumbent is known to have pur- 
chased a considerable block of the 
stock and at no particular advance 
in prices. The prevailing price still 
remains around 108, The corpora- 
tion has paid its regular quarterly 
dividend of 1'4 per cent for the pres- | 
ent quarter. 

The here of block of about 
100 shares Sagamore owned by New 
York parties, however, attracted con- 
siderable attention as it was the first 
reported sale of this stock since the 
stock dividend of the first of the year. 
The asking price was 295 and a few 
shares changed hands at that price, 
but the majority of the offering was 
knocked down at 290. The 
tion paid 3 per cent for 
quarter of the year. 


as 


sale 


corpora- 
the first 


Advanee. in King Philip 

King Philip mills sold during the 
week at 178 ex-dividend, which is an 
advance of 5 points per share. The 
financial condition of the mill, as 
shown at the hearing which is now 
pending for abatement of the corpo 
ration’s taxes, has been 
occasion an increased inquiry for the 
stock, though experts have testified 
that the mill is not actually worth 
over $15 per spindle. 

Small lots of Chace, Cornell 
Flint have sold within a tew 
days ex-dividend at 105, 170 and 165. 
prices practically thx 
same as quoted for last previous sales 


such as to 


been 


respectively, 
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Right blades are important 





Branches 


Service 


New York 
Baltimore 
Chicago 

San Francisco 
New Orleans 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
Rochester 
Los Angeles 
Montreal 


Hamilton 


(Ont. ) 


ASTMAN 


chines 


cutting ma- 
are recognized 
leaders because of the accu- 
racy and painstaking care 
that goes into their manufac- 
ture. Parts have to be 
machined to measurements 


involving thousandths of an 
inch. 


Eastman knife blades are 
made with an intimate 
knowledge of Eastman cut- 
ters and cutting room condi- 
tions. They are of uniform 


thickness, finely tempered 


and correctly ground. 


You get best results and 
best service from your East- 
man Cutter if you always 
use genuine Eastman blades. 


Eastman Machine Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





“It’s Best to Buy the Best First’’ 


| ae - 
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Makers the 


famous 


Sheets 


Pillow Cases 


of 


Wamsutta Percale 


in Massachusetts 


cula 


Incorporated 


30 State St., Boston 







SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


‘WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Established 1846 


Capital Stock Tax Free 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


= meme NNR 


& COMPAN 





MILL SHARES 


BALING PR 





(Knuckle Joint) 


60 to 500 


Tons Pressure 
Rapid 
Simple 
Durable 
| Let us telly: u 
{ 


and 


more about them 


Dunning and Boschert 
Press Ce. ‘ne. 


$38 West Waret Street 
Sy.acuse New sors 


establishea i842 








ENTWISTLE 
BEAM 
WARPERS 


are daily reducing 
costs and increasing 
profits for the hun- 
dreds of manufac- 
turers using them. 


In the Entwistle 
there is no trouble 
due to slack ends, 
dropped ends or 
failure to stop mo- 
tion. Why not write 
us for the details? 


Ball Warpers Doubling Machines 
Beam Warpers Expansion Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels 

Balling Machines Card Grinders 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886 lacerperated 1961 
F. B. KENNEY, Pres. 


LOWELL t<: t=: MASS. 


NUMBER 1 
BELT STOCK 


Textile Mill 
Strapping 


Tight Grain, Strong Fibre 
Slowly Tanned Leather 


THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


John E. Deford. Pres. & Treas 


Baltimore :-: Maryland 


TEXTILE WORLD 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


| DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS | 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
sleathadnieleshatles 


URTI 


LIRTA 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
— for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Mills 
Warp and Filling Bobbins a Specialty 


Send Us a Sample ef Your Requirements 
Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N.C. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Ye “BODDEN” Flyer 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Sen, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


“TRADE ‘MARK 


- WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MaIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
_ ROCKFORD e Itt o/ SDs 
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“Infallibie Production Recorders” 
They assist the 


operator 

foreman 

production manager 
cost accountant 
paymaster 


and the Gen. Mer. 


Ask us how? 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Duraile—Econemical 


Write for partieulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool 


Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


World’s Largest Specialists 


in Narrow Fabric 


Looms 


Built to meet your individual 
requirements 


Our Engineers are at your service 


Frercner Worxs 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 


INVESTM@ENT VALUE 


Seaming Tables 

Looping Tables 

Damp Boxes, etc. 
All Steel 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 


Thompson 


OIL 
CANS 


with 
Steel Tube 
Carr Can Co. 


Raynham Center 
Mass. 
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MILL STATEMENTS 














Assets ———— —___--_--___ ________, 
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Lia biliticn——, 








Casn and Raw Total Re’l Est'te, Accts. payable, Surplus, 
oH Fiscal Year—, debts materials, quick bldgs., and, Miscellaneous———__, floating and Capital profit and 
Name and address of company Year. Date. receivable mdse, etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. fundeddebt. stock. loss, etc. 
iia Mills, 1922 Dec. 30..... $345,689 $2,158,885 $2,504,574 $2,528,622 $84,362 Deferred charges $5,117,553 $1,307,176 $3,000,000 $810,382 
Methuen, Mass. ..... ecoeel9Zl Dec. $1..... 1,047,845 2,735,518 3.783.363 2,526,455 76,905 Deferred charges 6,384,723 2,449,452 3,000,000 935,27 
ms Woolen Mills 1922 Dec. 31. $48,037 $159,382 $207,419 $231,311 $815 Prepaid insurance $439,545 365.422 $100,000 $274,123 
Adams, Mass. -1921 Dec. 31. 105,063 88,184 193,247 243,614 2,812 Miscellaneous $59,673 97,067 100,000 439,606 
erican Felt Co., 928 Sec. Si..... 781.394 1,768,565 2.549.959 1,821,352 2.152.929 Miscellaneous 6,524,240 375,125 3,250,000 2,899,115 
Glenville, Conn. ee 1921 Dee. 31..... 695,378 1,156,292 1,851,670 1,669,364 2,305,508 Miscelleneous $26,542 209,120 3,250,000 2,367,422 
4 strong Knitting Mills, 8682 Dea. Si... 117,479 303.065 420,544 27,799 448.343 189.185 187,000 72 = 
WORE BORDGT, BEGG. .. v6 asccrcvstveces ce Bes Bas owes 93.564 264,602 358,166 26,745 384,911 159,052 187,000 38.859 
Barnard Mfg. Co., 1922 Dec. 31..... 378,467 1,307,339 4.82 Detici 1,750,629 12,500 1,250,000 488,129 
Rl TIVO, TEA oie 66s ck cc entivcccces 1921 Dec. 31..... 187.684 1,278,705 260,000 Securities 1,726,389 45,000 1,250,000 431,389 
T Edwin Bartlett Co 1922 Dec. 31. 90.332 139,760 230,092 106,966 100 Securities 337,158 47.932 65,000 224,226 
Sawtts Cen, BEMOBs ccc ce ces teesss eons 1921 Dec. 31. 73.107 95,301 168,408 115.104 100 Securities 283.612 24.87 65,000 193,737 
Booth Mfg. Co., 1922 Dec. 31. 487,525 386,959 874,484 1,753,122 627,666 108,49 1,319,700 1,199,413 
New Bedford, Mass...........+++sse08 ~1921 Dec. 31.. $32,692 309,284 741,976 1,739,228 2,431,204 84.34 1,380,200 1,016,663 
ghtwood Mfg. Co., 1922 Dec. 2.. 3 1,159 7 1,844,875 610,360 24.82 Deferred harges 2 1,820,812 500.000 59,248 
North Andover, Mass ces tee en -1921 Dee. 1 1,097.99 1,613,874 628,475 21,111 Prepaid ms 60,637 00,000 102,823 
Byfield Woolen Co 1922 Nov. 30..... 5.119 223,55 99,380 22,$ 114 100,000 108,582 
Byfield, Mass -1921 Nov. 30. 192,3 345 169,680 104,476 274,156 9 100.000 35.045 
»t Mfg. Co., 1922 Dec. 30. 557,307 7 4 1,331,441 3,151,939 $,496,85¢ ’ 79 2,000,000 1,800,477 
Brunswick, Me, ......--e++sssessecces 21921 Dec. 31. 389,579 2,067 951,646 3,058,58 4.917.172 373,594 2,000,000 1,643,578 
Charlton Mills, 1922 Dee. 30 222,300 484,800 807.600 1,451,281 2 8.88] 80.500 1.200.000 778.381 
Fall River, Mass hwim ew ae 1921 Dee. 31 199 314.337 04,892 1,434.1 2,228.04 $04.50 $00,000 1,023,547 
Manufacturing Corp 1922 Dec. 30..... 470,40 692,462 1,162,863 1,289,107 =.464,544 226,478 750,000 1,488,066 
New Bedford, Mass...........++0+5 eooeol921 Dec. 3l..... 133,96 14,45 48,421 1,285,101 2,.047,90 11,58 750,000 1,286,323 
i the three issues. The bid for Sea- Merrimack ............... 107% 105% Gluck Mills ...... 130 135 discriminating purchases of cotton 
2 ra . E % NS a eee 71 7643 Great Falls y diveewagsiie 0 75 : ; 
connet has been dropped trom 45 tO Newmarket ............+... 135 130 Hamilton Mfg. .. 75 80 = and sales of cotton goods. He stated 
: =e nie POE see cuicas ‘ IT hy 97 Hamilton, Woolen a3 aS t + the mere caine ont . ‘ 
42'4, though sales are reported at 47. plymouth Cordage 1193, a Sane comae eae 137 14} that the merchandising profit of the 
y 7 » . 92 Db val 
This s < has vering be- Naumkeag ............. - 270%, 256% Lancaster, pfd. .....---- 103 King Philip Mills in 1922 was $163,- 
: stock has been hovering be Tremont & Suffolk.......... 155% 150 Lanett Li ut . a 
tween 45 and 48 for several months York ................... 121% 120% Lawrence 109 = OOO, Which, added to other profits, 
. i i { Lowell Bleachery ale 135 140 “oie aie a aa a 
with the asking price remaining un- pode es 147 150 made a total of $216,000 for the year 
changed from 50. Miscellaneous Shares Lyman 183 188 In answer to a question he stated that 
‘ : « - 2 Massachusetts } t : ree A : 2 soe : 
Pocasset at 87 and American Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., Merrimack, com 108 - the cost of building a mill similar to 
Linen at 89 show a slight weakening, Boston, Mass. nih ox gat 80 3, the King Philip mill would, at the re- 
: co Bid Asked ; - 97 9 niewraas : : iia al " 
and no new high price record is artington a = Nashua, pf 1. a placement valuation named as $60 per 
ted in sales of Charlton at 132, Bates reese eens 255 266 Pepperell 154 157 spindle, be $8,024,000; while at $28 
r : gS is Bigelow-Hartford, com 158 Plymouth Cordage 110 2 : : 
Lincoln at 107 and Union at 168. Brookside 180 Tearmont & suffolk LEQ 1 per spindle, the present tax \ aluation, 
———- oe Mtg. hes Waltham Bleachery 140 a similar mill would cost $4,280,000 
: + . : ; a Me Ct pasipaph eeewed Kowa 100 
Financial Notes Edwards . 119 beeing eae . less. In order to make 8 per cent on 
sd aS Everett ) 80 est Poin 12 : : ; = 
i vai ; E silt =} ny 3 Boke 119 1 a mill built to duplicate the King 
oldie Farr Alpaca Y 
[he statement of the Cleveland pas 
' . } Philip, at a cost of $60 per spindle, 
(Ohio) Worsted Mills Company for : 
, said Mr. Loper in answer to a que¢s- 
| the year ended December 31 last 
| 


shows net earnings of $1,160,637, or 
ipproximately $7 for each of the 
145,000 shares of common stock. Re- 
cent dividends have been at the rate 
i $4 annually. The company’s 
plants are reported to be running at 
full capacity with orders enough to 
keep them equally busy for at least 
six months. 

The Connecticut Mills Company re- 
ports net earnings of $926,084 for 
the fiscal year ended January 6, com- 
pared with a loss of over a million 


dollars for the previous year. Sales 
in 1922 aggregated $6,202,034. The 
‘ompany resumed dividends on its 


first preferred stock in January al- 
though the accumulated dividends on 
his issue amount to $12.25 per share. 
Some idea of the come-back that this 
company has scored is evidenced by 

fact that it is only little more than 


—— E. 


R. E. Loper Principal Witness in Hearings 


Interesting Testimony in Tax Case 


on King Philip 


Petition for Abatement of Fall River Taxes 


Fatt River, Mass 
LOPER, industrial 
engineer of this city, was the 


principal witness when the hearing 
on the petition of the King Philip 
Mills for abatement of city taxes was 
resumed during the latter part of last 
week. 
regarding the factors involved in ar- 
riving at 
regarding the comparative growth of 
the cotton manufacturing industry in 
New England and the South during 
the last fifty years. 


Mr. Loper testified at length 


mill valuation and also 


The witness gave the following 


factors as the basis which he used in 
appraising 


southern mills while he 


i year that it completed the wiping was in the employ of New York sell- 
t of a debt of $8,000,000. ing houses and banks: 





New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations based upon last sales at Boston 
public auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 





1. General condition of buildings and 
machinery as to 
condition. 


type and physical 


change. 2. Labor costs, including wage rates, 
Latest Previous hours of labor and labor supply 
Sales. Sales ee 

American Woolen, pfd 11074 119 te 5. ‘Vaxes. 

\ | a% ‘ 99 97 > 

Androscoggin ; 160 161% 4. Proximity to markets for raw ma- 
APPICCON ....ceeseceeecccees 760 734 terial and finished goods 

Arlington . : : 116% 114% 

BATCS wee eeeceesceeseeees 263 249 >. Prospective earnings 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd. ..... 119% 114% ; 

_ Do hore anawuecaks eceais ed 135% 6. Business conditions at the 
cai Ree Pr 115 110 aie iach 
= Se Ms wiskdaseees wees 101 99 investigation 

PVOPUNE best se seneesaces ° 180 190% 7. N cet pric ff ate ctacle of the 
lt NE ax cneiclanss 183 177 7. Market price . ; _ 
on POMS ceccccess 71 735% corporation. 

amilton Woolen .......... 95% 95 

Harntitom MEE. .-.+++..++++- $5 te 8. Replacement cost 

Ml caccdeutiosscceseneesenee OE 149 °C 14 } 

Sektork, 80s. <s-..5+: tn 73% He testified that labo fost and 

PPSWich, COM. ..-eeeeeeeeeee 52 55 hours of labor are the most important 
ai gaepatenap pep baten 104 107% . ; ae aches 
Lusiow Associates 151 150 factors in valuation, and inswer 
SPORE css wa Merete & ais 08 wonie 166% 178 f eS f that Aancoesated 
Massachusetts .......0.-.00. 179% 170% ‘%O a question stated that depreciate 





replacement cost was not a fair meas 
ure of value in 1921. 


North vs. South 


Mr. Loper submitted the following 
figures to show the relatively greater 
increase of spindles in the cotton 
growing states as compared with Fall 
River since 1870: 


Cotton 

Fall River Growing 

States 

Spindles Spindles 

States vec wees 2,047,580 327,871 
1890. just prior to 

58-hour law...... 2,047,580 1,570,288 

1910, 56-hour period 3,605,112 10,494,112 

54-hour period..... about same 11,582,869 

48-hour period...... 3.820.587 15,780.988 

SORE ce Pew wiwed eee no increase 15,906,165 

In regard to consumption of cot 

ton, the witness stated that in 1870 

New England used eight times as 

much cotton as the cotton growing 


states; that in 1900 the consumption 


ot the two sections was about 


on a 
par; while in 1922 twice as much 
cotton was used in the South as in 


New England. He brought out the 


interesting point that in 1922 New 
England mills used less cotton than 
in I915, whereas southern mills used 
more cotton in 1922 than in any pr« 
vious year. 

Mr. Loper asserted that the fluc 
tuations in the cotton market from 
1920 to 1922 oftered an 


opportunity 


for a merchandising profit through 


tion by Attorney Nichols, the builders 
would have to make $343,000 a year 
more than if they had purchased the 
King Philip mill at $28 per spindle 
Wage Differential 

lt the King Philip Mills could 
make the savings represented by the 
differences in the wage rates between 
the North and the South, as intro 
duced by the respondent in the Cot- 
ton Year Book of $324 per operative 
per year, in the case of the King 
Philip it would mean $340,240 per 
annum, or 8 per cent on a capitaliza- 
tion of $4,452,500. It would be a 
wage saving of $2.54 per spindle per 
said Mr. Loper. 


\ ear,” 


George E. Parks Testifies 
George E. Parks, industrial engi- 
testified at the hearings 
and gave the total net income of the 
King Philip Mills during the period 
of 1913-1922 as $5,224,340, a yearly 
average of $522,434. Subtracting at 
the request of Attorney Nichols, chief 
counsel tor the city, $34,131, repre 
senting the income from non-taxable 
property, the remainder was $488,303, 
which, at 8 
as the average 
value of the mill during the ten-year 
period. Mr. Parks estimated that the 
per spindle value of the mills com 
puted on this basis was a little more 
than $45, 


neer, also 


capitalized per cent, 


sh ywwed 


. 2 7? 
96,023,79 


but stated that 8 per cent 
small 
use 


ot 


was too 


an average capitaliza 
over the 
1913-1922. 

Little new matter was brought out 
the first hearing this week, which 


( evoted 


tion to 


abnormal war 


period 


at 


Was to cross 


examination 
Hearings were continued on Wednes 
lay and Friday 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, LongstretheGo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


~ COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Cleveland 
Reading 


Boston Chicago New York 


Utica 
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Richard A. Blythe, Inc. 


308 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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High Grade 
Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


In all numbers 
and for all purposes 


Fine Worsted and Mohair Yarns 


For Knitting and Weaving 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM&.Co. 


—_——- 


COTTON YARNS 


Weavinc ano KNITTING 
Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA: 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION | 


HIG 


HGRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


Range: 14/1-24/1 


You want a first quality yarn 
without knots or bunches. King 
yarns will meet your demands 
exactly. Sample to prove it sent 
on request. 


REGISTERED US PAT OFFICE 


Sold Direct 


MILLS:BURUNGTON.N.C, 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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COTTON YARN MARKETS 





QUOTATIONS 


(Cor-ected at close of business Wednesday) 


CARDED (Average Quality) 


SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 
4 3 — —46 RR raaeen — —53 
46%4—47 24s - —56 
47 ~48 26s - —59 
48 —49 t0s 62 —63 
- —50 40s —71 


rWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 





— —47 SS ee — —60 
—48 1-26s......— 62 
48 49 $-308......— —64 
49 —50 2- 36s......69 —70 
-52 2-40s : 71 —73 
— —54 2-40s high 74 —75 
SINGLE WARPS 
Is — 48 24s — —59 
2s -4814—49 26s. — —60 
is — —50 a ae — —61 
lés — —5l 40s 71 —72 
20 — —6531 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
2-8s — —48 2-248......60 —61 
2-10s --.o— 49 ee 62 —63 
12s.. — —50 ee ee. 64 —65 
2-l4s — —51 2-40s ord...— —72 
-lés 2 53 2-40s high —T75 
-20s......54 —55 | See — —86 
8 - and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 
14-45c.; white, 4@c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack 
st, 46-47 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 
8 — —45 
8 4514—4 
8 —_—_ —4 
is ~ ——4 
s - —47 30stygin..— —53 
— —48 30s ex qual.— -—~-57 
— —49 Eas wx oa — —67 


COMBED PBELER (Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





pace sta — —6s 2-60s..... 88— 
3-308 err —_— —70 ° 9s—1 o0 
3-368..... ™% —77 1 10—1 16 
3-400.....98 <<GO 1 20—1 30 
SINGLES 
12s -++-64 —655 308... 66 —67 
Scosche ante _. re 7% —78 
16s -..66 —657 Dawn xeiee 7 —80 
= tabeks 67 —58 Oils as 5-060 85 —90 
: ®.......68 —S9 ee 95—1 00 
i see 60 —61 Mies bas 1 10—1 15 
5 62 —64 re 1 25—1 30 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 
sate 78 —84 
— ..84 —88 2-508..... 1 05—1 15 
“368 90 —96 2-60s.....1 15—1 25 
3-408 95 —1 00 2-70s..... 1 30—1 42 
#-458.....1 @0O—1 08 2-80s.....1 45—1 60 
EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded Combed 
“i wamhaeke 46 —46\% 56 —57 
10s covccse AG amG? 56 —58 
— sis ene 47 —48 58 —60 
— avees 48 —49 59 —61 
one tet et eee 49 —50 60 —62 
4 : hip ewe 51 —52 62 —64 
oa err er 53 —854 64 —66 
+h mieeeaws 54 —55 68 —70 
See te ce ane 7 —59 72 —T74 
Re 63 —65 80 —82 
Soe ttt eee 68 —70 85 —87 
See eee ceeee —.. 95 —98 
a oa 1 05—1 10 
COMS 


ED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


3-208... 65 —79 3-568....95 —1 00 


ae 78 18 2-608... .1 05—1 15 
1-360 s —* 2-708....1 15—1 26 
-.. 2 = 3-808....1 235—1 35 


Good Sized 


Weaving Counts 
Continue Slow 





Placed for 
and More to 

Believed 
New York 


quiet, 


Orders 
Knitting Yarns, 
Come, It Is 
Business in the 
market has 
speaking, 


yarn 
been 
though 
have been put 


generally 
sized orders 
through on knitting 
yarns during the last week and a half. 
In the weaving yarn division of the 
trade the buying that is being done is 
fairly well distributed, with the insu- 
lating trade continuing, as in the 
recent past, the backbone of the busi 
ness, 


00 
gor a 


The carpet trade is reported as 
showing increased interest in sections 
of the market, and a better inquiry is 
also reported from the webbing trade 
Prices Fairly Firm 

Considering the 
an erratic raw 
the exaggerated 


general dullness, 
material market and 
caution with which 
consumers of weaving yarns are pro 
ceeding, prices have held up excep 
tionally well. It is no longer possible 
for dealers to obtain the high figures 
of several weeks ago, but spinners are 


maintaining asking prices rather 
firmly. A great many southern mills 


are well covered with business up t 
June 1, and they can afford to remain 
independent for the time being 

At the same time, the market is 
what one dealer calls a trading one. 
This is always true to some extent 
but the tendency is probably more 
general at the moment than at any 
time this year. Quotations are made 
merely as something of a basis on 
which to start trading, it is said 

In no quarter is fear expressed 
regarding business during the rest of 
the year. A market which 
weathered the recent decline in cotton 
with so little sympathetic depreciation 
shows unmistakable 
mental strength. Higher prices than 
those obtaining today are 
during the last six 
year, 
that may 


yarn 


signs of funda 
looked 
months of the 
regardless of any weakness 
develop intermittently 

N. Y. State Knitters Short? 
Recent sizable 
underwear mulls 


orders placed by 
confirm the state 
ments of yarn dealers some tim 
that considerable knitting yarn 

still to be bought, despite the fact that 
most underwear mills claimed to be 
covered on yarns for the whole sea 
son. Dealers point out that while 
recent purchases were not made at 
the high ot the vear, so far, they were 
placed at considerably higher prices 
than would have been paid last Jan 
uary. Predictions are freely made 
that a considerable volume of busi 
ness is still to be placed, especially 
by New York State knitters. 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Note 


The firm of James Austin & Son 
has been formed to handle varns with 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 


cas Combed Peeler Yarns 




















Representatives 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS FEDERAL SALES CO 
Drexel Building 80 Boviston St. 
Phila, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


E. G. HARPER 
166 W. Jackson Blyd. 
Chicago, \il. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., 
N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Ave. 


Phila. Providence, R. I: 17 Exchange St. 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 


28s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Ply 





FORREST BROTHERS | | 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
%s to 30s Extra Carded 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 
New York Philadelphia Providence 
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M\ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


MILLS 
GHESTER,,PA. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


es at 260 West Broadway. Mr. 
Austin was formerly manager of the 
cotton yarn department of the Ameri- 
can Thread Co. and recently manager 

the Eastern Processing Co., with 
plant at Pawtucket, R. I. His son, 
lames A. Austin, who has been con- 
nected with the plant at Pawtucket, 
be associated with the new con- 
cern. Mr. Austin’s long experience 
) the market and wide acquaintance 
with the trade augur well for the suc- 
of the new partnership. The 
concern will act as selling agents for 
yarn product of the 
hread Co. 


Wil 


cess 


American 


tne 


No Developments 


Cotton Yarns Find Little Interest 
at Varied Prices 

PHILADELPH1IA.— There is little new 
that can be said in regard to cotton 
yarns. Interest is anything but ac- 
and with the Easter holidays 
followed by the Annual Convention 
and Exhibition of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, there has been a ten- 
dency to slow up all along the line. 
As usual the various yarn houses had 
ill of their selling force attending 
convention to entertain visiting 
manufacturers, and under these cim 
cumstances there was little real 
cflort made to sell yarns. Manufac- 
were not so much interested 
in yarns as they were in seeing the 
new machinery and other improve- 
ments, so sales at the convention 
were as usual a matter of conjecture 
and rumor. 

Continued strength in the cotton 
market has failed to bring about any 
added interest in yarns. Manufac- 
turers are still content to run along 

1 a hand-to-mouth basis, with little 
or no buying ahead. Salesmen re- 
port few inquiries, with competition 
business causing shading of 
prices so that it is difficult to know 
just where values stand. As one 
salesman put it, “ Up state last week 
| saw more people than I have seen 
for a long time and got two inquir- 
both of which I lost.” Such an 
experience is said to be typical. 

Weavers Not Active 

With little or no business, it is 
hard to say where prices are. Spin- 
ners are firm as ever in their quota- 


tive, 


t} 
ne 


turers 


ior 


1€S. 


tions, most of them being well fixed 
with business for the next few 
months. Nevertheless, dealers say 


there are still some lower offerings 


being made, with 2-20s warps sold at 
54¢., and 2-30s warps at 64 and 65¢c., 
though quotations are cents a 
pound higher. Buying is scattered 


onfined to small lots, with price 


S figuring prominently in the 
Transaction. 

Knitting Yarns Quiet 
Carded knitting yarns have like- 


‘ise shown tendencies toward a 


Nading of prices, although there has 


fen no indication of any weaken- 
Ng on the part of spinners. However, 
OS « } 


d at 43% and 44c., 
sking 46 to 48'%c 


with spin- 
On high 
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grade and double carded 30s with 
6oc. asked, offers of 59 and 58c. were 
not ignored. Up-state underwear 
mills are reported running in scat- 
tered fashion, with not much new 
business on their books. 
Combed Yarns Unchanged 
Combed yarns show no improve- 
ment. With scattered demand of no 
real consequence, prices are anything 
but firm. Single combed yarns are 
in scattered and limited demand 
which is not of any moment, so that 
here also prices are erratic. There 
has been no gaa in interest 
in mercerized yarns. Sales are few 
in number and small as a rule. Prices 
are difficult to quote because of 
varied conditions and competition. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Note 


Chas. A. McCann, 246 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is now repre- 
senting Lauritzen & Kane, Inc., New 


York, raw silk. 





Yarns Unsettled 


Buyers Resist Advances on Combed 
and Fine Count Carded Yarns 
Boston.—Until the upward trend 

of cotton prices on Tuesday the mar- 

ket for cotton yarns was dominated 
by the weakness of raw material 
prices and by a comparatively limit- 
ed demand. Price concessions quoted 
on medium and coarse count carded 
varns last week simply whetted the 
appetite of buyers for more conces- 
sions and resulted in little actual 
business. Reports from other mar- 
kets indicate that a few dealers have 
been scared into realizing on a basis 
of 53 to 54c for 2-20s warps for near 
delivery, and that a few spinners 
have been quoting for August 
later delivery on a basis of recent 
minimum cotton prices, and finding 
few interested buyers. A sale that is 
much quoted involved August-Sep- 
tember deliveries to a wire firm of 
2-20s at 52c, 2-30s at 60c, and 3-8s 
at 42c. Locally there is no interest 
whatever among buyers in such dis- 
tant deliveries, and the moderate 
business booked has been on a basis 
of a minimum of 54¢ for 2-20s warps. 
64c for 2-30s, and 45c for Ios frame- 
spun cones. 

3usiness on combed and fine count 
carded yarns has been restricted by 
the fact that a majority of spinners 

are holding for advances of about 5 

above 


and 


per cent recent minimum 
prices. This is a basis on 2-60s 
combed peeler warps of $1.05 to 
$1.10. Anything below this, or below 


a basis of 60c for 
cones, 


18s combed peeled 
is claimed to represent a loss 
when figured on the new wage scale. 
Most southern spinners are reported 
to be holding for proportionate ad- 
vances, and there to be no 
stock accumulations considerable 
size available. 

The recovery in cotton 
Tuesday stimulated more inquiry 
from buyers, but the majority of the 
latter appear obsessed with the belief 
that the market must gradually 


appear 
of 


prices on 


de- 


of oS oJamies ON (omMPaNY 


(Oro: , Yarns 


77 Summer St. 


Ma SS. 


Boston, 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


226 W. Adams St., Chicago 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, 
COTTON. ' YARNS 
All Qualities 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
fcanpea COtton Yarns 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street All Descriptions New York 


UUEDULEUUS LAS 01008400 1140411 


(ee 





COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Iudustrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 


WINSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufcturers of 


COTTON YARNS $iuit* 22 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS $rcie“and Tuves 


In Fancy Twist, Colors ag h Tecaet 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Roucie Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





ALLAN LL r HAROLDW.OLEARY | 


v 
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HHAUAN WHE VNU NHIS MAEM TTRAIII ANAT) | 
Hit 


MU 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 





High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 


Empire Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


PANNA AKAN 


MI A NNR IM 3 


SSS 
CATLIN & COMPANY . 


| COTTON YARNS | 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG, COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | 
SHARP MFG, COMPANY I 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 


























JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Lenoir Cotton Mills Whitnel Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
Nelson Cotton Miull Co 


Spinners of good cotton yarns 
for a quarter of a century 


26s to 4os Carded 50s to OOS Combed 

Skeins Warps Cones Tubes 
Address inquiries to the main office 
LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. NELSON J. L. NELSON, Ir 
Treasurer 


Assistant Treasurer 





















Philadelphia Boston 

























ANY COUNT OR VARIETY | 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN | 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at your Service 


E. J. MCCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
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STEVENS 
YARN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


COTTON YARNS 
NEW YORK 


REMOVAL—We moved March 


22d from our previous address 





and took possession of our larger 
offices at 86-88 WORTH 
STREET, 2 doors West of Broad- 
way and only one block from our 
old location. 


JACQUARD 


PRESS 
BOARD 


| GLAZED OR 
HARD-ROLLED 


| “ 
THE STEVENS PAPER MILLS 


Inc. 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS; - WINDSOR, CONN. 


Burlap— 








Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 


every purpose. 


{U___—. 





| THomas Boac & Co., INC: 
IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 


Linen Threads and Harness Twines 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 


FLAX and FLAXNOILS 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 





_— 






C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 
a ants Slee ot 0B 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


Uses 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 


cline to a lower price basis for cotton 
and that the proper course for them 
to pursue is to wait for slumps in 
cotton prices and avoid the advances. 
This may be a safe policy for those 
buyers who are well covered for the 
next month or two, but it must be 
remembered that spinners of me- 
dium and coarse count carded yarns 
have their production largely under 
contract for April and May, and that 
in the meantime the fluctuation of 
cotton prices is just as likely to be in 
their favor as in the favor of buyers. 


Market Featureless 





Only Imperative Yarn Needs Are 
Being Covered 

Cuicaco.—The market was feature- 
less this week on accouut of the weak- 
ness of raw cotton. Those who had 
it in mind to make additional pur- 
chases, deferred making them ex- 
cept in cases where they were impera- 
tive. Lots purchased were small, 
mostly for prompt delivery. This 
state of affairs will perhaps continue, 
until the market on raw cotton shows 
signs of stability. 

Ordinary carded yarns on cones, 
hosiery twist were quoted at 45 to 
47c. for 10s; 50 to 52c. for 20s; 56 to 
60c. for 30s. Mercerized yarns were 
quoted at $1 for 2-40s; $1.20 for 2-60s. 


For Standard Garment Sizes 

WasHincTon, D. C.—To effect 
standardization of garment sizes and 
to arrange for conference of clothing 
manufacturers and distributors to dis- 
cuss means for adoption of definite 
size specifications in the industry, 
William Durgin, chief of the Division 
of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, met with officials of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., at Chicago, April 5 
and 6. The mail order house has 
made extensive investigations of phys- 
ical measurements of men, women and 
children and by computing averages 
has arrived at standard garment sizes 
which are used in their own business 


Philadelphia Yarn Outing 

The annual spring outing of the 
Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Salesmen’s 
Association, will be held Saturday, 
May 5, at Kugler’s Mohican Club, 
Morris-on-the-Delaware. A shad din- 
ner will be served, preceded by the 
usual baseball game. As_ circum- 
stances prevented the holding of the 
fall outing it is expected there will 
be a large attendance at this outing 


N. C. Mill Men to Meet 

The Seventeenth Annual 
tion of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of North Carolina will be 
held at the Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Friday and 
Saturday, June 15 and 16. An at- 
tractive program is being arranged, 
and in addition special preparations 
are being made by the golf clubs in 
Winston-Salem for the entertainment 
of the convention. 





Conven 


Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Character 


Quality yarns are recog- 
nized by their reputation. 
That is why we associate 


CHARACTER with 
CANNON QUALITY. 


We can’t spin all the yarns 
for the trade, so we concen- 
trate on the Jest. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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TRYON 


PHILADELPHIA OF ICE 
Room 1048,Drexel Building 
W. A. FORSYTH, Manager 


N. CAROLINA 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
911 James Building 
Southern Yarn Co., Representatives 






MERCERIZED, BLEACHED, DYED, GASSED 
Our Specialty: SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 





Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
Southern Mercerizing Co. Tryon, North Carolina 








Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 


Merino 





H. M. REMINGTON 


113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stiwe = = OY he 
















Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
Manc hester, ae 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Spin and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
ada ra ed | for the ieakiaa of laces, voi ae: . fine hosiery 
ie goods and insulating wi 

























JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
| x iia 260 West Broadway, New York 
wes & a YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
~~ Insulating Yarns a Specialty 
es CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 





308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia | 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





~ CLARENCE L. MEYERS (ea oom 
0. Ss. HAWES @® BR P 
YARNS : FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Ons 





CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 








7—T) ALL FORMS | ie wu 
N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K CO ON YARNS AND NUMBERS > 
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Cotton Market Rallied 


on Foreign Demand 


sharp Advance in Liverpool on 
Continental Buying — Russia 
Buying American Cotton 
The selling movement which was in 
ss just before the Easter holi- 
ays, Was resumed on Monday morn- 
forcing the price of May con- 
tracts down to 28.25c. and October to 
23.1oc. These prices represented de- 
ines Of approximately 3c. a pound 
old crop positions and of a 
ttle over on new crop positions 
compared with the recent high 
ords. The volume of offerings sub- 
led at these figures as though the 


rogre 


2c. 


irket had been pretty well liqui- 
ited of speculative accounts, and 
then there have been sharp 


rallies growing out of the strong old 
rop supply situation. On Thursday, 
May contracts sold up to nearly the 
joc. level again, while 
worked 25.80¢. on appar- 
tly growing belief that European 
mporters would soon be forced to re- 


October 


abov e an 


glenish 


[his idea with reference to prob- 
able export demand was based partly 
pon the half yearly statement of the 

International Federation of Master 
itton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
\ssociations. These figures indicated 
world’s consumption of American 
cotton for the six months ended Jan 
31 at 6,237,000 bales of which 3,184,- 
000 were consumed in the United 
States and showed world’s spinners’ 
stocks of only 2,737,000 of 
\merican cotton, at the same date, 
of which 1,937,000 were held in the 
United States. This indicated that 
‘cotton on hand at the beginning 
ot February and British mill stocks 
were placed at only 135,000 bales. 
This report was quite closely followed 

the development of 


bales 





unexpected 





Strength in the Liverpool market, 
= oo ae . 

| COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
| FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
| Closed —For week— Closed 

) Mar. 28. High. Low. Apr. 4. Chge 

AD .28.80 28.95 28.15 28.93 +.13 

Ma 28.95 29.48 28.25 29.06 +.11 

ae 28.54 28.70 27.96 +.11 

- 28.13 28.65 27.55 +.11 

Aug 26.95 27.37 26.48 +..42 

S 26.65 26.05 25.60 +-.20 

~ 25.20 25.76 25.06 11 

N 24.80 25.32 24.98 -+..30 

| : 24.55 25.25 24.58 +-.32 

: 24.25 24.94 24.31 +-.30 
24.65 24.30 2 
| A 24.63 24.2 24.39 

SI LUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New Nex Liver- 
= - York. Orleans pooL 
— a rch 30 Holiday Holiday Holiday 

ys March 31.Holiday Holiday Holiday 

ponds ril 2 28.55¢. 28.00e. Holiday 

a ran @: 29.30¢ 28 Sie 14.954 

— April 4..29.30¢c 28.75¢ 15.35d. 

pril 5 ..30.05« 29.59 15.64d. 

——| . UCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot Stocks 

prices. this week 

. 29.1% 145,891 

28.75 164,621 

23.7 2,855 

23.69 52.676 

| — 45,224 
S _ 23.7 
— = 





which private cables attributed to an 
increased spot demand, largely for 
export to the Continent. Shipments 
of grain were reported from Russia 
to Germany, and it was said that 
Russia was taking cotton out 
Bremen stock. 

During the earlier part of the week 
there were many complaints of un- 
settled weather conditions and de- 
layed farmwork in the South, but this 
evidently attracted little attention in 
the local market. The outlook on 
Thursday was for clearing weather 
and when the near months began to 
advance, there was a broadening of 
the differences between old and new 


crop positions. The trade still seems 
inclined to take a very optimistic 
view of the new crop possibility. 


Doubtless it is believed that there ts} 
still plenty of time to get the crop off | 


to a good start, with favorable 


weather from now on, and notwith- | 


standing the apparent reassertion of a 
strong old crop supply situation to- 
ward the end of the week, there are 
many traders who believe that the 
bull “bolt has been shot” ; 
the campaign of 1922-23 is concerned. 
Their idea is that while the compara- 
tively small available supply may lead 
to temporary fluctuations; perhaps 
sharp temporary advances before dis- 
tribution has been fully 


SO 


tar 


as 


completed, 


there is no likelihood that there will | 


be any revival of general speculative 
buying or bullish sentiment unless it 


comes through of 


the development 
unfavorable new crop prospects 

The following Thursday's 
closing quotations in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons : 


shows 


New York, April 5, 1923 

Market Last 
Mar.29 Apr. 5 Che Year Sales 
Galveston .28.80 29.85 +1.05 17.50 4,705 
N Orleans.28.50 29.50 +1.00 16.75 4,812 
Mobile .28.25 29.00 + .75 16.38 sett 
Savannah .28.15 29.35 +1.20 17.00 368 
Norfolk -28.50 29.38 + .88 17.90 45 

New York.28.85 30.05 -+-1.20 17.95 
Augusta 28.13 29.00 + .87 16.88 50 
Memphis ..29.25 29.25 17.00 25 

St. Louis...30.00 29.25 — .75 17.00 
Houston .28.75 29.75 +1.00 17.30 1,716 
Dallas 27.90 29.15 +1.25 16.75 771 
The following differences on and 


off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 
grades market ** are not 
on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


The cotton 
leliverable 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta age 
BM, Bi cocene 1.00¢ 1.60% 1.60f 1.13¢ .91f 
a a .75t -75t -75¢ -88f .68¢t 
Oe 63¢t .50¢ 50t 63% .47F 
J eee 38° .25¢ .25f 38¢ .26f 
S& La Ma.cee -25° .25° .25°¢ .38° -27° 
Ee BE cecces 63° .75° .50° 75° 66° 
ees. G. D...1.26° 1.26° 1.00° 1.13 1.15° 
eeG. O. ....1.75*% 2.00% 1.60° 1.60° 1.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
S. G. M..... SOY  .26f -26¢ 50t 40t 
G. BM. ccccvece Even Even Even Even Even 
Be. saees - 60° 26° .25° .60° .38° 
**Middling .1.00° 1.00° -75° 1.00% .95° 
ees, L. M...1.60° 1.50° 1.25° 1.50° 1.40° 
eer, M. ....3.00° 2.25° 1.75° 2.00° 1.90° 
YELLOW STAINED 
@. BM cesese .63° . 76° .50°* -75® 66° 
cog, M. ....1.26° 1.00% 1.00° 1.25° 1.26° 
*°Middling .2.00° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75% 1.74° 
BLUE STAINS 
eeG. M. ....1.00° 1.600° 1.00° 1.00° 95° 
ees. L. M...1.50° 1.25° 1.26° 1.50° 1.35° 
**Middling .2.00° 1.50% 1.75% 2.00° 1.75° 





* Off middling. ¢+ On middling 
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Mercerizers 
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Fine Combed Yarns 





eee ery 


A quantity production of a 
High-Grade Yarn of uniform 


quality consistently maintained 
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STANDARD-CODSATHATCHER {0 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE 


LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


CANADA 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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D. H. Mavuney, Pree PHIL. S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. F. W. Fevssure, Second Vice-Pre: 
J. 8S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, P 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE | 








Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 














evan seinis: WAR HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS [© 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. | ne 
and Warps MERCERIZING at PEEING OF ce 

Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones a CHROME. TOPPED COLORS I mand. 
: CHROMATE COLORS Conf 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns | WINDING ACID COLORS = 
WORCESTER, MASS. All Counts from Ball Warps For the knitted Outerwear ie 7 
and Skeins Trade ig! 
| PAWTUCKET, R. I. on 
€ d 
ecause 


ences be 


ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. [Josie 


romote 


\ hich I 


YARNS kwirtine trae | 


564 Broadway <=: +: NEW YORK f° is 

















Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 







PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


mews. LOR TIMER’S sence. 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


Y ARNS 327 So. La Salle Street | iy 


Chicago 





qr 


All Descriptions 








GEO. H. WARING & CO. ge 

MERCERIZED YARNS Southern Cotton Yarns Eastern nj 
CARDED and COMBED < 

— For all Purposes — Skeins, Tubes, Cops, Cones, Chain and Ball Warps, Section Beams tl 

Consignments Solicited 68 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. wh 

Ontario and Lawrence Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Special 
KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING a Misandar 

anufacturers | U; ited 

SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | || Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics §» \«: 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, AMegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 









MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins. and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { ™ cana} “Dinect 









DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


SOMME 00 11) 11111 COONEY ENA VOTENT CRN TTG NTN TAAL ETAT TN NEATH THY OTN TANNA TNS NTT TY 


e PROCESSING-COINE< tema | [J.J KENYON MFG. CO. suxrivSi¥i¥eSinann 
a cee eee ie | GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ety abet ee tat me ttt ear] aS 2 ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
Mills at Coventry Rt. Samples Submitted on Request Se, Bee Monsincterers’ tice PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Sluggish Market 


Look for New Crop Seares to Stim- 
ulate Cotton Market 
EMPHIS, TENN.—Changes during 
veek in the cotton market here 
been slight but mostly in the di- 
rection of declining prices and quiet 
more profound. Staples have held 
‘heir Own as to values and the percen- 
of sales compared with sales of 
cotton running somewhat 
r than formerly, probably for 
reason that nearly all the unsold 
sock here is staple cotton. No one 
ubts that the stock here will be sold 
before the end of the year, not- 
istanding the present poor 
l. 
Confidence is expressed in many 
rters that demand will improve be- 
the middle of April, but no 
rked improvement is expected un- 
| the crop gets well under way and 


1s 


de- 


then only in the event that a crop 
scare develops. Satisfaction is felt 
ecause of the tendency of differ- 


ences between old and new crop con- 
tract values to this re- 
carded as constructive and likely to 
romote better business in the actual, 
hich has been dull, for one reason, 
ecause of the discounts ahead. 


narrow; is 


Planting Preparations 

Great activity is noted in prepara- 
ns for planting, but little in the 
y of actual field work has been ac- 
plished of unfavorable 
Last year at this time some 
the largest planters were through 
inting; this not only contributed to 
earliness of the crop but was 
robably the most important factor in 
success of the excellent crop that 

s produced in this territory. The 
is getting a late start, and an 
under boll 


is considered essential. 


becaus¢ 
ither, 


weevil cendi- 
Indica- 
point to about the usuai 
creage planted to staples in the delta 

section, but a definite return to short 
cotton in the hill sections. Monee 
The trade here is greatly arouséé 

the Fulmer Cotton Standard 

\ct which goes into effect Aug. I. 
Special objection is made to that pro- 
mn which prohibits the use of any 
standard other than that of the 
‘nited States. A delegation will go 
Washington this week or next for 

the purpose of conferring with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and obtain- 
ing an interpretation of the act. It is 


Start, 


nhs now 


Market Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 
Thursday, Saturday, 
Mar. 28 Mar. 24. 
Kets average 28.47¢ 29.36c. 
s 29.25« 30.50c. 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
st Sales Factors’ Tables Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 









29 14-301 1 3/16-in. .33%4-34 1% 
32 1%y-in.. 34-35 lec. 
CURRENT SALES 
For Week Week 
Previous. Before 
s, total 4,750 5,700 
ling f. o. b 3,250 300 
kets, total -12,8 13,881 23,165 
PHIS RECEIPTS, STOCKS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year. Before 
ceipts 767% 127309 - 13-992 
eipts .. stag 1,149 1,778 3,337 
ie G6 Tl BPs 0 gH 54 
4 ock . 91,551 181,766 366,358 
terre: ss ir ooweet Co thers 
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claimed that its enforcement will 
throw further obstacles in the way of 
export trade. 

Strict to good middling 114 staples 
sold here during the week at 36'%c., 
while middling to strict middling 11% 
sold at 35c. Strict low middling 1% 
are selling at 30c., and middling 1% 
at 31 to 32c. Statistics are somewhat 
incomplete because of the holidays. 
The unsold stock in hands of Mem- 
phis factors is estimated at 27 
bales. 





MULE SPUN 


COTTON 
YARNS 


DOUBLE CARDED 


000 


Extra Staple Cottons 
Partial Price Recovery in 
pathy with Uplands 
Boston, 


Sym- 


April 4.—Trading in all 
varieties of extra staple cottons, 
well the sherter cottons, has 
been extremely quiet during the week 
and the recovery in prices of the 
former is less than that in Upland 
spots and futures. Almost anything 
in middling and better grades of six 
teenths and longer domestic cottons 
can be purchased within a half cent 
of average prices ruling last 


COMBED 


als 


as in 


SINGLE PLY 


week, 


while premiums on staples: for deliv- 
ery against fall options are slightly 
lower than those based on May or 
July for delivery this season. 

The recovery in Egyptian spots and 
futures has been 25 to 50 points less 
than that in domestic cottons, and an 
interesting feature of the Egyptian 
market the relative weakness of 
Uppers; this is apparently due to de- 
creased English and European buy 
ing. In the market there ap- 
pears to be relatively more pressuré 
to sell spot lots of Uppers than of 
Sak. 

Mail advices from Alexandria art 
to the effect that the committee ap 
pointed by the Egyptian government 
some time ago to investigate reasons 
for of Egyptian 

recommended that the 
government take steps to prohibit ma 
chining by the use or openers, wil- 
lows, and other machines that tend 
to hide the reai value of the cotton; 
it is evidert that the committee be 
lieve that the competition of ma- 
chined cotton has tended te lower the 
value of untreated cotton. 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, INC. 


P.O. STATION E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1S aS 
— 
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KENNEDY YARN COMPANY 
COMBED and CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING AND CONVERTING 
308 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 








local 


depressed 


cotton has 


prices 


Prices and Statistics 
Average prices for strict middling 
hard western cotton for prompt sxip- 
ment are as follows: 


11/6 to 1% ‘inch... 34° "to adie E. F, DREW & Giy:, INC. 
ie cae wii 44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for prompt ship 
meng es i. f. Boston, as follows: Me 
dium Sakelarides, 36%%c., up 1c. from 
March 28; medium Uppers, 3334c., off 
They report closing prices 
April 4 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: May (Sak.), $33.87, up 
64 points from March 28; April (Up- 
pers), $30.35, up 40 points. 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 
fe t6ll6winy quotations on Pima cot# 


of ¢Aprilsq:s No. 1 


Telephone—Bowling Green 4010 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


Single and Double 


Multiple Wound Yarn 


for Electrical Trade 


I4e. 


nena pos, Si MP 


, 
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AMER TE SE _—e Co. Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


| FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
| White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 








Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’s Wear sab@ammes Mt lesnen. Bee. 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 
Passaic, N. J. 










New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO., Inc. 
451-455 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Worsted Yarns ‘%,"sv, 
| N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 


D. GOFF & SONS, Inc 


Pawtucket, R. lI. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P.O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 


FANCY. MIXES 
French aa Enelish Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 











Incorporated 1904 


Sy Fine 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo en WOOLEN | 
YA R N S MERINO 
YARNS 





PERCY A. LEGGE, sosrox*7™ 


Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr at St. 








THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
Manutacturers ot WOQRSTED YARNS WORSTED SPINNERS 
In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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No Change Noted 
in Worsted Yarns 





Worsted Yarns Still in Develop- 
ment Stage—Moderate Activ- 
ity in Knitting Yarns 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—There is little 
opportunity for any _ important 
changes in the worsted yarn market, 
with this trade still in process of de- 
velopment. Under prevailing condi- 
tions, little real effort has been made 
to sell yarns as buyers are laboring 
under the conviction they should 
benefit by recent recessions in wool 
values. Spinners find this impossible 
for the reason they declare yarn 
prices have never reached their prop- 
er level with wool costs. With wool 
prices now recovering their strength, 
the situation is as firm as ever. Spin- 
ners have not felt it necessary to 
make concessions for sales, as they 
still have good orders on their books. 
Deliveries against these contracts so 
iar have been well maintained, and 
there has been no tendency to accum- 
ulate stocks with which to depress the 
market later on. 

There has been more or less inter- 
est displayed in the coming light- 
weight season with a certain amount 
of sampling. Most of the offers made, 
however, have been at prices which 
spinners do not care to accept, so that 
business has fallen through. It is ex- 
pected, however, that as the season 
goes on, there will be a broader de- 
velopment with more encouragement 
to go ahead and operate, resulting in 
a gradually increasing activity. Inter- 
est in weaving yarns is still largely 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 













2-128 to 2-168, low common..1 06 —1 05 
2-208 to —1 26 
2-208 to —1 56 
2-268 to —l1 65 
2-308 te 2-338, % blood, S.A.1 —1 665 
2-328 % 1 —1 70 
2-208 % 1 —1 70 
2-268 % 1 —1 80 
2-328 % ae —1 90 
2-368 % com —2 00 
2-328 & on —2 30 
aw See 226 —2 35 
ee eG 6 956 5450008 808 23@ —2 40 
2-508 high % bloed.......... 266 —2 75 
EN aca wn ae 666.0000 6a 276 —2 865 
Ps ch ius ain oo0 6660468 320 —3 36 
2-408 Avustralian.............. Nominal 
2-508 Avustralian.............: Nominal 
2-608 Avustralian.............. Nomina] 
8-70e Australias... ....ccccces Nominal 
FREMCH SYSTEM 
DO CE: iin eckds sa cawess 1660 —1 60 
1-208 high quarter........... 17¢@ —1 80 
1-208 % blood.. --190 —2 06 
1-308 % Dblood.. 200 —2 10 
1308 % blood... 226 —2 30 
BO0e HB BOOB icc cccccs 230 —2 40 
DOUL ccd eewicsnreetecabes ces 260 —2 75 
1-408 Australian.............. Nominal 
BOR. DUMIONOR. c ccc ccvccscec Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian......... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL. BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
2-58 to 2-108, % blood...... 126 —1 35 
2-lis to 2-208, % blood...... 145 —1 65 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 166 —1 70 
2-168 to 2-208, % blood...... 160 —1 70 
2-208 to 2-308, % Dblood...... 13830 —1 90 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood...... 225 —2 30 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 

1-308 56-50... ++e-1 66 —1 70 
1-308 6@-40 --1 67%—1 77% 
1-308 70-380 -e+1 TT%—1 87% 
PE CEE 65 b6'cnbeeccceveses 1 82%—1 92% 


WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


the finer counts and 
Single warp yarns for dress 
goods also lead in interest. 


Knitters Attend Exhibition 

Knitting yarns show moderate scat- 
tered activity. Deliveries against 
contract have been coming in satis- 
factorily, but new business is scant. 
Many manufacturers visited the an- 
nual exposition at Philadelphia this 
week, which of course attracted their 
interest and attention in new develop- 
ments in fabrics, machinery, etc. Ho- 
siery yarns are still occupying a 
minor position in the trade today. So 
far the hopes for general activity 
have failed to materialize. Knitted 
fabrics are said to be meeting scat- 
tered activity. Outerwear products 
generally occupy the premier posi- 
tion. There is still a tendency to 
favor the lower grade yarns because 
of cheapness, and also in imitation of 
mohair effects. 


directed to 
grades. 


Worsted Yarns Firm 





Strong Wool and Wage Advance 
May Lift Prices 

Boston.—The market for worsted 
yarns is firm, but not particularly 
active. Opinion in this market favors 
higher prices, not merely because 
wool and tops are high, but on ac- 
count of recent advance in wages. 
It is said that the advance will mean 
an addition of from 5 to Ioc a pound, 
according to fineness of the yarn. A 
representative mill spinning a number 
of counts informed their agent here 
that the wage advance would mean 6c 
per pound on the production of their 
mills. 

The quiet strong market on limited 
buying is held to portend high prices 
just as soon as additional business 
begins to come in. It is stated that 
some of the biggest operators are 
considering the question of buying 
for new lightweight season needs on 
the present market. A number of 
spinners are well sold up, one pro- 
ducer of knttting yarns to July 1 
Worsted spindles are running at ap- 
proximately 95 per cent. 

The knitting industry is busy, but 
not placing many new orders having 
bought extensively during the month 
of January. Sales of 2-20s from good 
quarter blood have been made recent- 
ly at $1.52 and some made from lower 
grade of quarter blood at $1.45. Two 
ply 26s of good quarter blood have 
been sold at $1.60. Fine grade weav- 
ing yarns cover a rather wide range. 
Two-ply 40s range from a low price 
of $2.25 for inferior half blood to 
$2.70 for French-spun from fine wool. 
Standard makes of 2-40s range be- 
tween $2.35 and $2.45. The sale of 
2-50s French-spun is recorded at 
$2.93. Bradford spun 2-sos fine are 
quoted at $2.65-75. A little import- 
ing is going on of 2-40s Bradford 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


CFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summer Boston 





MERION WORSTED MILLS 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


eZ 
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for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and Specialists on 
Merino Yarns Unusual Yarns 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 













INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOTT SILK MFG. CO. uiseo mx 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organizes for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New York Representative, 
Wm. Ryle & Co., 38! Fourth Ave., Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 








Coe’s Endless Braided Card 
Bands Aid the Cause 
of Even Yarn 


Superior to Spliced Rope 


Qur Claims 


Evener Yarn 

Less Piecing 

Less Waste 

Fewer Defects in the Yarn 

Le miceys Life 

Less Attention 
\' nuously receiving 
repeat orders from Carding Mills 
fo a unds, Endless Spindle 
Bands f Woolen Mules, Endless 


Bands for Creighton Opener Fans, 
Double loop bands for Brownell 


U. S. BAND Co. 


Holbrook, Mass. 


Estabishea 1/vo 
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Special shaped carbon, black 

diamond, pointed tools for 

turning paper, rag, corn husk 

and cotton calender rolls, 

hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 

Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 


JOHN DICKINSON, 36 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 










| Mark D. ). Ring’ sSon & Co. 


WOOLEN YARNS 


69th St. and Haverford Ave., Phila. 


i TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


J BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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| Star Worsted Company 


YARNS | 


| FITCHBURG 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


YUUQONUNIOUNSOQUEQOALOUNEUA UGA GAD AN 


UNA Yd 


CHICAGO 
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Woolen. and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING KNITTING 





Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





J. RAYMOND MURPHY, PRES. 


AMERICAN DYE WORKS, INC. 


{TULIP AND WESTMORELAND STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


DYERS and BLEACHERS of WOOLEN and WORSTEDJYARNS 


FOR 


BATHING SUITS AND KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 


3 
F 
: 


Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. 
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THE “MURDOCK” 


HUNAN 


—__AMKANHNNHNIANHHNNN 





Keep Your ie Pad equipped 
with 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 
Murdock & Geb Co., “Mstt" 


TTT TTL 


O.J.CARON 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 











POUALAD AYALA A a 


Ludwig Littauer & Co., 
THROWN SILK, Tram, 
enn Artificial Silk 


nc 
R 





Imported, Plain 

Gassed and Mer- 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Rea 
Cotton, 


: Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 


30-38 East 33d St., New York = 


Silk Throwing Millis CARTHAGE beacon and YONKERS. W Y = 
PoAMAMAA) (M60 ABU AON ANA CL ORLA IDEA A A 1 





Zz 


VMN ——— 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown ‘Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Rockwell Woolen Co. | 


a Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


and MERINO YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


arns spun from 50s. These 
ost in the Bradford market 3s. 
riving a landed price in 
31.65-70. 


yarns 
1o0d., 
3oston of 


Tops Steady 


fops for Weavers Active Without 
Prices Advancing 

Boston.—The top market has had 
another moderately good week. New 
business was placed in fine, half-blood 
ind high three-eighths blood, also in 
6s, 44s and 4os. Low three-eighths 
blood and high quarter-blood tops are 
quiet. These tops are used largely 

knitting yarns, and the grades in 
vhich considerable business was done 
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portable at the present time and are 
procurable on the street at slightly 
lower prices than obtained for domes- 
tic made noils. 


Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
Fine territory ..... .-$1.78-.81 90-93« 
Half blood ; ‘ 1.65-.66 85-90c 
High three-eighths blood. 1.45-.47 80-83c 
Aver. three-eighths blood, 1.40-.42 75-80c 
Low three-eighths blood. 1.17-.20 68-73« 
High quarter-blood “ 1.09-.10 65-70 
ts eae ou Fu Oa Sist6ss 95-.96 65-69c 
44s . . ore aOn .17-.78 60-65 
eee chee? ee eee 71-.73 55-60c 
ee iiss eof : .70-.71 55-57¢ 


Spun Silk Up 
Prices on Single and Double Firsts 
Advance—Sold Up to Fall 


Prices in the spun silk market have 
been advanced to a minimum of $6.00 
































are for weaving yarns. Top makers 
ire still short of the finer qualities of 
lomestic wools, but are able to keep 
ip to the standard of quality by ex- 
ensive use of Australians. Some of 
the “domestic” fine tops contain 
practically 70 per cent. of Australian 
WOOIS. 
Prices are unchanged for the week. 
rom the standpoint of the actual top 
ducer the market is very firm; 
ertheless, there are tops handled 
lealers and also imported foreign 


} 


tops. purchasable somewhat lower 
than quotations which follow this 
iarket. Prices for tops manufactured 


dependable domestic producers 


| very firm. Buyers interpret the 
situation at the present time to 
‘lude lower prices for either wool 


{ 
Ss 


‘oils are quiet with a good under- 
The market is composed almost 
ly of transactions between deal- 
nd the smaller arge 
who are pro- 
exclusively the 
mills are doing 
as they do that 
there will be a good mill 
ind and at higher prices. The 


lrord noil n 


hous Ss. ci 
themselves 
rs or who handle 


luction ot 


erns 


large 
ittle, belie ving 
re long 


larket is steady 


} ] aa emeainn tl rh 
shown no advance recently 1 ne 


nt slump in tops has affected noils 


pathetically. Most grades are-im- 


tt 








per pound on all two-ply firsts, with 
many mills reported as well above 
that figure. In single-ply yarns the 
advance has been to a basis of $5.00 


per pound. Nearly all classes of 
weavers are operating heavily and 
scouring the market for yarns 
Prices are as follows: 
Ho-2 6.00 20-2 +.¢ 
50-2 5.55 10-2.... 4.45 
4-2 > 60-1 0 
0-2 4.9 
“‘e . 

Art Silk Active 

Mills Unable to Supply Stocks 


Within ° 

No change has been reported in the 
artificial silk market within the 
Mills for the most part are unable to 
supply stocks within 
the other hand, most 
knitters are found well supplied with 


to care for their im 


[wo Months 
We ek. 


two months. On 
weavers and 


stocks necessary 
Premiums con- 
tinue to be offered on some spot goods 


mediate requirements 


with but very few of these accepted 


by mills. Uncertainties in the 
silk field have made weavers in this 
haracter of fabric more c 

as follows: 

300 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached 

Grade B—Bleached 

trad Bleached 


Prices are 


) DENTER 





1) 167 


re 
un 








ALPHONSE J. CAVEDON 
President and Treasurer 


CHARLES A. GOVAL 
General Manager 


Caveden Worsted Mills, inc. 


Spinners of 


French Worsted Yarns 
All Counts 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers ot 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 
CAMDEN, N. J. 

Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Boston Providence New York 


WORS TED AND MERINO 


RENGHESPUN 


WEN KNITTING AND WEAVING e : 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED 


WOONSOCKET, R.1. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


WEW VORA 
MILWAUHEE 
CLEVELAND 


AK WORSTED MOULLS 


Bano TIOGA STS. PHILADELPHIA" 
y¥ COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 

TWISTING: REELING“ SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING- WINDING ° 
JACK WINDING: WARPING “DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING MENDING 
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EDGAR HEAP 


Main Office: 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


HAS OPENED A BRANCH OFFICEfAT 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For Selling 


Camel Hair, Mohair, Alpaca 
and!.Cashmere 


NOILS 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


L. G. RICH 


Late of Wilcox © Co. | 


Where all enquiries for the above Specialties 


will receive prompt attention. | 
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Market Diffident 
About Contracting 


Mill Buying Inspires Confidence, 
but Maintains High Level 
—West Is Quiet 

;osTON.—Summer Street is quiet 
mut hopeful. A natural, sensible mar- 
is desired more than anything else 
it is recognized that there are 
ifficulties in the Summer 
quite short of domestic wool 
little more business in 
stralians in the grease, also as in 
condition as well as 
A little new business 
s heing done in most everything ex- 
perhaps South American 4s and 
:s, Consumption of foreign wools 
increase. 


way. 


Street 


s doing a 


scoure d 


soured Capes. 


tinues to 


he all-important question at the 
resent time is the taking over of the 
mestie clip which promises to be 
ral million pounds larger than 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .52—654 OT eee 55—56 
Fine delaine..57—58 % blood...... 562—53 
% blood......56—57 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YCREK 
Fine delaine. .564—65 % blood...... 52—53 
Fine cloth’g. .43-—49 % to % bi'd. .48—50 
INDIANA. MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
% blood...... 50—52 % blood...... 46—47 
SW a sans 49—50 Common ..... 39—40 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 


Sp'g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo..1.30—1.35 eee ee 
Sp'g middle Fall free. .1.10—1.15 


counties. .1.16—1.20 Fall defects .95—1.00 
sth 12mo.1.00—1.05 Carbonized 1.00—1.10 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 

Fn. 12mo. .1.35—1.40 Fine fall. .1.15—1.20 

Fine 8mo. .1.20—1.25 


PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
i ee 1.35—1.40 Lambs Bs.1.05—1.10 


A Super...1.25—1.30 C’bes fine..1.10—1.15 
B Super. ..1.05—1.10 Medium ... 90— 95 
’ Super... 75— 80 Coarse . 70— 75 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 

Staple fine. 1.38—1.42 Fine cloth.1.25—1.30 
Do. % bil’'d1.30—1.35 Fine m’d’m1,.20—1.25 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Fine ~..+1,38—1.40 Fine m’d’m1.18—1.20 
‘“OLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 

PNG 5s cane 1.30—1.35 % blood...1.10—1.15 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 

Fine m'd’m1.20—1.25 Fine cl’th’g1.05—1.10 
MOHAIR 


Domestic Foreign (In bond) 


Best combing. 80—85 TOE i waza 35—40 
Best carding. .70—75 Ce ccunnaeee 35—40 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 

Basis In Grease 

ape Montevideo: 

Combing ee 5. —64 
hoice. .1.15—1.20 el Ga eacea ee 49—5)) 
mbing, 50s ........42—44 

rood....1.05—1.10 Buenos Aires 

othing, 40s 20—21 
choice..... 90—95 Se sea nuee 26—2" 
Good.......80——85 
trallan: 
Fine ....1.15—1.23 
‘ 1.10—1.15 
Sg .....-87—90 
REIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
(In Bond) 

eT Khorassan: 

Washed .32—3 Ist clip.....28—39 
RENOPE oc-.a.eu 17—15 2nd clip....26—28 
Awass| Mongolian: 

MW shed - -30—32 Urga »22——25 
aradi Manchu’n ..21—23 
Washed ....30—32 Scotch Black 
Face ..21%—22% 

ng ...26—27 Camel's Hair 
Wid (Russian)...—.. 

; 5O—5 5 Servian skin 
M filling.. .23—27 wool .......26—29 

. en East India: 
sortm't.24—25 Kandahar .32—35 
22—2 Vickan’r 30—35 
SOGER.. ov vces 36—40 
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last year. Buying operations are 
proceeding very deliberately, the bulk 
of the contracting so far having been 
done, it is understood, by large mill 
organizations. This confident buying 
by manufacturers tends to inspiré 
Summer Street with confidence, but 
does not meet with approval in all 
quarters. 

A prominent member of the trade, 
asked, “ Are you doing anything in 
the West?” replied “ No, not a thing. 
There are too many after the wool 
and too many manufacturers in the 
field.” Opinion on the street con- 
tinues conservative, leading to inac- 
tion. According to views held in 
some quarters the buying of wools 
that have yet to be shorn at from 42 
to 45c. for medium clips is too hazard- 
ous inasmuch as it would require a 
very strong and possibly higher mar- 
ket upon which to realize at a profit. 

It hardly seems likely that there 
will be much contracting for wool in 
the west, outside mill operators, be- 
fore the wool is shorn. Nothing has 
yet been done regarding the Jericho 
clip. The pool has made no move nor 
has Summer Street. 

The general rise in wages in the 
woolen industry is regarded favorably 
by wool merchandisers as it removes 
all fear of labor trouble from the in- 
dustry and will permit the manu fac- 
turing of woolen and worsted fabrics 
to proceed without mechanical let or 
hindrance. Consumption of wool is 
proceeding at a high rate and the time 
cannot be far distant when mill buyers 
will appear in force and the quietness 
of the market, so evident since the 
first of the year, will be broken by the 
advent of good business. 

Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 





week up to Wednesday are as fol- 
lows: 
1923 1922 
Domestic 2. 362,100 9.195.900 
Foreign 16,491,100 90,005 
Total 18,853,200 2 285,91 


Receipts of wool in pounds since 
Jan. 1, 1923, compared with the same 
period in 1922, are as follows: 





570,900 40.048 506 


331.200 54.033.906 





59.002. 700 94 08 400 


Shipments of wool for the week 


ending and including March 28, fol- 
low: 

Roston & Mai 1 AOS. 006 
\ivsti Wharf 

r>\ Sta 

Grand Junction 

Boston & Albany t (ve 
New Haven a4 O06 


Tot 


Shipments during prev i s ) 


Shipments me week 1.449 
Shipment 


S} nents i ¢ er d 
n¢ SAI I j 


More Life Shown 


Wools Command More Interest at 
Firm Prices 
PHILADELPHIA.—Signs of 


are reported in the local wool tr 


1 } 1 
Ther: is more ooking TOUT 
n l I - dal 1 





















Summer St., BOSTON 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 








Chicago Wool 
Company 


-_ 


SCOURED WOOL 





200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Corai St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 


Farnsworth, Stevenson 
Established 1848 


WOOL 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 
Consignments solicited 


268-272 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., Inc. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 





2353) 169 






Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 





& Co. 







MERCHANTS 





TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FOREIGN WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : 


BOSTON 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 

Old South Building 


Patents and Patent Causes 
Special 


Boston 
Trade Marks; Copyrights 
Attention to Textile Invention 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs. ete., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 


Guaranteed 


ABSOLUTELY. 
NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 






















No. 9 Foot 


Power Rotary 
Machine 


Sewing 


An_ Exceptionally’ 
Efficient Machine 


Supply & Machine Co. 





This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, 3urlap) and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 


dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection 
Write for details 


Tillinghast 


76 Lafayette St. 


Salem, Mass. 
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EIMIER 
‘ate Valves 
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inkenheimer Gate 


purpose and for 


tandardizat 
ultant 


f maintenance 


HUH 

Fig. 832 

Medium 
Wedge Disc 


psec 
i ye 


~dmericas Best since 1 


Fig. 768 me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
Medium QUALITY “oe 
Wedge Dise LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
, HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
Gate Valve Raia IM THE WORLD me 
w YORK BOSTON 
ewcaco CINCINNATI.U S.A. conoon 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST new vorx 11012-10-54 





62” 


9 and 12 inch 
Single Speed 
A.C. Induction Type 
Net Weight 
8! and 9 lbs. respectively 
Electrically welded steel 
black enameled guards 
Brass fan blades 
dipped finish 


Pressed steel base 


Built with the same care and quality of labor and material, and 


equivalent highly 


efhcient performance of the companion 


designs—but—with the non essentials left off, viz.. switch and 
speed coil—to sell to the large number whose budget requires 


a low price. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


SMITH 


HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 


Designed 
and built 
to meet 
the most 
@exact- 
ing re- 
qu ire 
ments of 


MODERN WATER POWER 
ENGINEERING 


in a range of sizes and types 
for every conceivable purpose 


Write 
Dept. “Y"” 
for 
Bulletin 
of 
Designs 


S. MORGAN 
SMITH CO. 


York, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 
176 Federal St. 
BOSTON 
76 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 
405 Power Bidg. 
MONTREAL 
international Bldg. 
ATLANTA 
461 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Bu 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, ARIZ., 21 South Stone Avenue 
New ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
HovstTon, Texas, Southern Pacific Buil 
DauLLas, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLt Lake City, 705-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
SpeaTrie, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cvpa, Calle de Aguiar 104 


ilding 


ding 


San Juan, Porto Rtco, Roval Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H, T., Castle & Cooke Building 
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Wool Markets —Continued 


cording to dealers, with more dispo- 

sition to consider wools, although the 
volume of sales has not as yet appre- 

ciated visibly. Efforts are being made 
manufacturers to find out condi- 

ns and to keep in touch with avail 

le wool supplies and _ the 

vement. Values in 


price 


wools have 


Wools Move Slowly 


Mid-West Holders Not Disposed to 
Take Low Offers 
Cuicaco.—More sales were made 
this week in western scoured A wools 
and probably around 1,000 bags were 
moved. Of the known prices realized 
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sul ia and wools in 50s and above 
firmer. These 


sail to be 


ire much grades are 


scarce, with 40/44s in 
larger supply. 
Three Eighths and Higher 

Most of the interest lately 
has been directed to three-eighths, 
half blood and higher, and of course 
these are the wools in scantiest sup- 
ply. Sales generally are not numer- 
ous, nor are they large in size. Many 
manufacturers have sufficient wool 
on hand for some time, and therefore 
are not looking for more at present. 
\mong the trades noted are 
lbs of 58/60s Concordia, duty paid 
on basis of $1.18; 10,000 lbs, of three- 
eighths fleeces at 55c; 
quarter blood at 50c 5 50 bales of 
38 60s Australian on basis of $1.25. 

Scoured Wools Fair 

Scoured and pulled wools also have 
lared in the awakened interest with 
ire responsiveness on the 


shown 


35,000 


10,000 lbs. ot 


part of 
Most of the interest is 
vools to cheapen higher priced 
so that wastes and garnetted 
stocks have been moving fairly well 


ufacturers. 


all sale S. 
ls show no important develop 
rhere 
where 


is hardly enough doing 
stand. (s00d 
eighths noils have 
lately in interest with 
imported 48 'r0s at 58 to 00c. 


1 


noils als 


prices 
and threc¢ 
iding 


» have sold in three 


+5 tO 50c, 





Phila. Wool Trade Note 


es S. Haigh, for the last 12 
nected with the wool de- 
of Chas. J. Webb Sons 
Philadelphia, has recently 


Ms connection with that com 
ie 1s not yet prepared to an- 


Is plans. 





"e| 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | see | 19273 
265 —- et ee et i T+ Lijit + i, 256 
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1.05 
41.00 
95 


65 
60 


70 
.65 
Oo 
55 
50 
a5 
40 
35 
BEERS R 30 
25 
PERL : 20 
~ 6 


the range Ong 
operator mentioned he had been ap 
proached on the &8sc. 
wools to go East but he declined the 
offer. 

It was said one party contracted 
some western wools this week at 43c. 
but reluctance is shown here at pay- 
ing these high prices for the new 
territory clip. <A seller is known who 
has a small amount of bright quarter 
and three-eighths fleeces on which he 
asks §5c¢.; an 


shows $1.05 to SI.1 


basis for B 


offer of 50c. was not 


accepted. 


Raw Silk Regains 


Losses in Quotations Returned to 
Market— Mills Reported Active 
Activity has returned to the New 

York raw silk market, reflecting that 

which has taken place in Yokohama 

within the week. Prices have again 
turned upward and are seemingly in 
good position to hold their return to 
the higher plane which 

terized the market for a 

months. Prices 

from 20 to 25c. 


has charac- 
number of 
advance of 
over those of 


show an 


a week 


ago. Mills are re-entering the mar- 
ket. 
Production in all lines has been i 


creased with a correspondingly nec 


essary renewal of activity in opera 
tions. 
Prices on Thursday were as fol 
lows 
Filature Ka Double Ex 
I t K sai EX i 
Filature Best No. 1 I , 
Filat BR Ni 
t tu Kans N 1 1 
Filat Sinshui No. 1 1 
I ir month t s 
1 X tyle 
i 22 style 
ITALIAN 





The Sargent 


Backwasher 


and Backwash Dryer 
For Obtaining Clean Card Sliver 


The Sargent Backwasher appeals 
to mill men who realize the value 
of clean wool in producing the 


best worsteds 


Its many practical improvements 
(evolved by Sargent engineers) 
make it the most up-to-date 
method of washing carded wool 
sliver, and just the machine in 
the dye house for washing 
Vigoureux and dyed tops. 


THE SARGENT BACKWASH DRYER 
cannot injure the sliver. The old 
tendency toward harshness in 
backwash drving is disappearing. 


This machine gives the sliver the 
same care that is. given. the 
scoured wool in the first place. 


The Sargent Backwash Dryer 
allows of perfect temperature and 
moisture control. There are no 
heated _ cylinders—currents of 
heated air—not metal contact dry 
the sliver. 


The 


illustration shows the two 


‘machines in combination, although 


the Backwash Dryer may be used 
with any make Backwasher in 
connection with card sliver or 
dyed top. 


Send for further information 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Graniteville, Mass. 





Two Recent Books 


The Carbonizing Process, by J. Dumville 
and S. Kershaw.................$2.00 


Deals in a comprehensive manner with the origin and 
characteristics of the most important vegetable impurities 
which become entangled in wool and describes the latest 


British practice in effecting their elimination. 


Chemical 


processes and machinery employed are fully treated. Paper 
cover; 83 Pages; 18 Illustrations. 


Wool Substitutes, by Roberts Beaumont 


$3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including sorting, 
grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, yarn preparation 


and cloth manufacture. 


and flocks. 


Chapters on artificial wools, noils 


Cloth; 204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 














Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 


The W. L. Loeser Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 


TEXTILE WORLD 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 


Steel Plate Construction 
Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
ie ee 

MR Ry 


RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 
General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 


Attached to Wool Dryer 


| BLAKE ELECTRIC MEG. CO., 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. | 


GUIDER (Patented) 


For Straight and 
Swing Tenters 


and Wool Dryers. 


NSURES a more 

even stretch to the 
cloth, and allows the 
cloth to run free and 
unhindered at what- 
ever speed may be 
desired. 


Reduces labor costs. 


Handles cloth of any 
kind, weight or width. 


{bsolutely reliable. 


A Construction for 
Every Service 


Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free 


RODNEY HUNT 
66 Maple Street 


ALL 


MACHINE Co. 


Orange, Mass. 


STEEL 


CONO 


FN PR UNOS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr, 


GRAVITY and 
PRESSURE 


J ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 


FILTERS 


Hypochloride Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 


Member Associated Manufacturers 


of Water Purifying Equipment 





RaGs. SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE | 


Carded Materiais 
Feature Substitutes 


Rags Without Advancing Ten- 
dency—-High Grade Clips and 
Knits Are Being Imported 
The recovered wool market is slow. 
In this it keeps company with the 
parent wool market which for three 
or four weeks has been doing httle 
business in wools adapted to woolen 
manufacture. During the last few 
days, however, a revival in woolen 
mill demand is noticeable. Larger 
purchasing of colored woolen threads 
by large mill organizations is rather 
suggestive in that it may portend a 
movement towards greater consump- 
tion of colored stuffs. This is a 
development which the reworked wool 
market has been long anticipating. 
Higher prices for woolen goods are 
forecast on account of disparity said 
to exist between the wool and goods 
markets. It is here that recovered 
materials are to be of greater value 
to the woolen manufacturer. Advanc- 
ing wages, also, will tend to put up 
the price of manufactured goods and 
it would seem inevitable, to take a 
broad view of the situation, that the 
mill demand for reworked materials 

should show gradual improvement. 
Most of the cards of this industry 
are probably running at full capacity. 
Men from this market who have been 
traveling in Maine recently among 
the woolen mills say that the demand 
runs less to rags than to carded ma- 
terial all ready for immediate batch- 
ing and passage through the ma- 
chinery. 
Conces- 
available in sev- 


are rather softer. 


, it is said, are 


QUOTATIONS 
x 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Lap: 
Fine white iieik wade bia ior nee ae 
Fine colored 1 00 
Medium colored 
Ring: 
Fine Australian 
Fine domestic 
Thread 
Fine Australian 
Fine domestic 
Medium domestic 
Quarter blood 
Medium colored 
‘ard 
Fine Australian 
Fine domestic .. Laem 
Medium domestic .. 40 
Fine colored... sae 20 
Medium colored cok . 10 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 


Cents, 
per lb 
.22—23 
...27—28 
. -29—30 
. .33—34 


°21—22 


Serges— 
Blue 
Brown 
Green 
Red 
Black 
Knits— 
White ° 
OS eae 
Brown 
Merinos— 
Fine light 
Fine dark 
Coarse light 
Worsted Skirted— 
Light 
Blue 


58—60 
-40—41 
37—38 


37—38 


MEN'S 
Worsteds— 


WEAR 


7 


eral of the graded gualities wl 
cloth and also have movy-d 
downward fractions of a cent. There 
is nothing significant about these flu 
tuations and the market is just 
likely to turn upward as to rem 
where it is. 

The class of material imported f1 
Great Britain during the last thre: 
four months has been of a high gr 
quality. Quantities of worsted 
siery clips fine and white have b 
brought in and also various kn 
stocks of virgin wool which can 
easily unraveled, giving a worked ma- 
terial perfectly clear of threads. Low 
grade rags have not been imported 
sritish exports of rags to the United 
States showed a continuous gain du 
ing the last three months of*the year. 
Exports in October valued at 4,28 
pounds sterling; in November 13,293 
pounds sterling, in December 44,032 
pounds sterling. It seems rather re- 
markable that purchasers and con- 
sumers waited until the passage 0! 
the regular tariff before buying Brit- 
ish rags. Under the Emergence 
Tariff they were free; under pre 
tariff there is a duty of 7! cents 
pound. 

White Lap in Demand 

In wool wastes there is a rather ac- 
tive market between traders, but mil 
demand is slow and the general trend 
shows no upward tendency. Prices 
on the whole are a little easier, but 
would not require much actual buy 
ing to wipe out any weakness brought 
about by big consumers being out 
the market. 
are in good demand. These materials 
are scarce, nor can any 
obtained from imports owing to hig! 
prices in the Bradford market. Th 
white drawing in Bradt 


softs 


best 


Black and white 
Brown 

Blue 

Black 


Blue 
Black 
Green 
Light 
Tan 
Scarlet . 
WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges 
White ‘ ot 
Blue 6e 
Black . + ig aie ayia ieee 
Brown 
Green 
Light 
Tan 


Merinos— 
Coarse ight 
Fine light 
Coarse dark 
Fine dark 

Serges— 

Light 
Brown 
slur 
Black 
Red 
Green 

Knit— 
White 
Black 
Red 
Brown 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted Worsteds— 





White and colored laps 


relie t be 
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Substitute Market—Continued 


vould cost 98c., which, with 3Ic. 
luty, would make a landed cost of 
‘1.30 or over; colored drawing laps 
would cost $1.10 to land here. These 
rices are about on a parity with 
juotations on Summer street. 


The demand for fine white garnets 
as fallen away recently and prices 
re lower. At the peak of the move- 
ment they were quoted $1.10-15; rul- 
ig quotation is $1.00-05. Medium 
garnets are in better demand. It 
sught to be possible before long for 
the holders of colored worsted threads 
to obtain garnetting facilities for 
their stocks. Machiners well supplied 
with orders on white threads, are 
rarely disposed to take in colored 
materials, owing to the difficulty in 
small plants in keeping the two 
classes absolutely apart. 


Cotton Wastes Quiet 
Good Business in March, but April 
Opens Uncertain 

Boston.—The market is without 
development. Prices on the whole 
are firm but combers and strips have 
sold a cent or more a pound below re- 
cent high quotations. During March 
there was a maintenance of the ac- 
tivity and strength which character- 
ized the previous six months. More 
low waste is being consumed than 
actually produced at the present time 
and had it not been for large imports 
prices all around would have ascended 
to a higher altitude. Foreign wastes 
are being absorbed quite rapidly and 
as they represented accumulations of 
material on the other side covering 
a considerable period and as the 
English. mills are barely running 
more than half time, a further influx 
of such wastes on a large scale is 
hardly to be expected. A leading ex- 
porter, asked whether the fall in cot- 
ton which has placed combers upon a 
rather lower level would bring about 
any immediate resumption of exports 
to England, replied in the negative. 





Strips continue in good demand. 
Consumers can shade prices slightly. 
There is also a call for colored strips, 
good mixed colored selling around 
20c. with solid colors 2 or 3c. a pound 


hehe r. 
[The recent fall in cotton has 
brought waste trading to a halt. It is 


lifienlt to estimate the actual effect 
this decline on the waste market. 
vill, of course, allow of percen- 
stocks being acquired at lower 

es and will also tend to bring in 
buying of spinnable wastes; but 

m the other hand large quantities of 
te have been taken in on a percen- 


basis on high cotton and a 
ked decline automatically reduces 
iverage value of the stocks so 
| by the various houses. 
Cotton Waste Quotations 
Cents—~ 
. mber 2614-27 
: strips 2549-26 
s mber . -24 
S trips . -24% 
ei vhite Cop . 15%-16 
ct willowed fly 13%-14 
Willowed picker 10 1914 
St r and slasher 1 -12 


1 
s (mill run) 9 -10 


TEXTILE 


Bradford Market 


(Continued from page 141) 








ahead as late autumn at prices rather 


less than what topmakers will accept. 
The strength of the raw material 
market makes topmakers very cau- 
tious about speculative forward con- 
tracts. Most of them are insisting 
upon 62d. for 64s for delivery within 
the next month or two. 

The covering movement in cross- 
bred tops has been very extensive 
with substantial buying particularly 
of 48s and 50s. Low crossbreds have 
also been taken in fair quantities for 
tapestry and carpets, and this com 
pensates for restricted exports of 
yarns to Germany. Spinners’ quota 
tions have not been advanced in sym 
pathy with tops, but they are all 
hardening and concessions are 


now 

difficult to obtain. 
The fine weather before Easter 
caused a spurt in the hosiery and 


wholesale clothing branches of trade 
and machinery generally is well em- 
ployed. Sixty-fours tops are quoted 
at 62d.; 56s at 36'4d.; 46s carded at 
184d. In yarns 2-48s botany 
64s top is quoted at 6s. gd. 


from 


BrapForp, EnG., March 20 (by 
mail).—During the week the London 
sales have shown no change in values, 
but there has been rather more gen- 
eral competition. The sales have been 
shortened by three days, and the Liv- 
erpool Sales fixed for April have been 
postponed to June. This has com- 
pelled some users to enter the market 
rather earlier than they expected, be- 
cause May will be practically a blank 
month im this country. 
alized at Coleman street are above 
the relative prices ruling for tops at 
Bradford. 

Employment Improving 

Despite the lull in business and the 
interference of cheap imports from 
France, employment in February was 
better in the aggregate than in Jan- 
uary. For the woolen and worsted 
trade the percentage of unemployed 
was 3.8, compared with 4.4 in January 
and 10.5 a year ago; for the hosiery 
trade it was 2.7, compared with a sim- 
ilar figure in January and 3.7 a year 
ago; and for the carpet and rug trade 
it was 3.5, compared with 3.3 in Jan- 
uary and 7.0 a year ago. These three 
industries had the lowest percentages 
of unemployment in the country. The 
percentage for all industries was I1.8. 

In the woolen trade there 
slight decline in February as com- 
pared with January in the Hudders- 


Prices re- 


Was a 


field and Colne Valley districts; in the 
heavy woolen district a slight im- 
provement; and in the low woolen 


trade of Leeds and Morley a consid- 
erable improvement. In the tweed 
trade there was little change; some 
firms were working overtime during 
part of the month, but only for a short 
time. In the flannel trade employ- 
ment was good, full time being gen- 
erally worked. In the worsted trade 
there was a decline on the whole, 
although many firms were working 
full time and in some cases overtime. 







WORLD 


Perfect Insulated Dryers 


MILLER SYSTEM, 


Twenty-Five Years of Successful Operation 










Automatic Dryers Truck Dryers 


for for 
Cotton Stock, Wool, Noils, Yarn, Rags, Yarn, Package Yarn, Slubbing in the 
Carbonizing. Top. 
Automatic Looping Dryers Bleaching Machines 
for for 
Knit Underwear, Turkish Toweling, Turkish Toweling. Underwear in the 
Mercerized Warps, Silk Goods, Con Piece, Saturating Tanks for Cloth. 


tinuous Cloth Carbonizing. 
Correspondence Invited 


DRYER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLAN‘ 


Warren, Ohio 





4 
BALTIMORE. MD. 





THE KEMP SYSTEM 


is the last word in gas application to calen- 
ders, tenters and singeing machines. Great- 
est efficiency and fuel economy. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


THE C.M. KEMP 
MFG. CO. 


405-413 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT WILL THE DYE DO? | 


2 


SK the “National” Salesman 

what the dye will do. Put 
your problem up to him—he is quali- 
fied to understand your dye require- 
ments. He has the support of the 
“National” Laboratory and the 
“National” organization. 


‘National’ is equipped to give you dyes 


that will do exactly what you want 
them to do. 


‘ 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40) Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 


Providence Charlotte Toronto 


Hartford Chicago Montreal 


"NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 
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Chemical Society Meeting 


Francis P. Garvan Calls U. 
dependent of Germany 


S. In- 


he Spring meeting of the Ameri- 
Chemical Society was held in 
vy Haven, Conn., this week and 
racted chemists from all over the 
ntry. The convention was for- 
opened on Tuesday morning, 
when Francis P. Garvan, president of 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., and 
er Alien Property Custodian, 
ered the principal address at the 
ral meeting. Mr. Garvan spoke 
lis characteristic manner, tracing 
activities of Germans in connec- 
with the chemical and dye mar- 
kets of this country. He stated that 
he American chemist has made the 
United States independent of Ger- 
many for chemicals and dyes. 


Division of Dye Chemistry 

The week was crowded with gen- 
eral meetings, divisional meetings, 
social events, and excursions to in- 
dustrial plants. The most important 
series of meetings so far as the tex- 
tile industry is concerned was that 
)t the Division of Dye Chemistry, at 
which many important papers were 
presented. These sessions will be 
reported in next week’s issue of 
TeExTILE Wor tp. 


British Dyes 


[hose who have always recognized 
the vital necessity of a strong Brit- 
ish dyestuffs industry and have con- 
sistently advocated its establishment 
will find a good deal of encourage- 
ment in the speeches made at the 
recent meetings of the great color- 
using companies. British color users 
have for some time been taking the 
bulk of their requirements from home 
sources, and there exists today an 
unmistakable spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation between producers 
and consumers, who are now much 
more ready to admit the short-sight- 
edness of any policy which would 
leave the British industry at the 
mercy of competition with German 
lyes offered at absurdly low prices 
wing to the depreciated mark. Ger- 
many's ability to furnish any supplies 
‘| has now been curtailed, for the 
being at any rate, and it is a 

to the progress of the British 
ry that consumers are little per- 
by the prospect. If the posi- 
lay were the same as before 
ir, when we depended upon 
ny for over 80 per cent of our 
ts, the British cotton, wool, 

ther color-using industries 
have been faced with a criti- 
uation. We have, therefore, 
object-lesson of the necessity 
British dye industry.—The 


i ines. 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 





ROOERES 60 ccbe Kena sR secs 22 -- 23 
Alumina-Sulphate Com....° 1% — 1% 

Se SEY 6415S bb a 0-0-0 owes 2%—_— 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump... 3% — 3% 

Potash, Lump ......e-+- 3%— 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 — 8 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ib. 2 00 — 2 50 
Blue StONS .ccccccvrcesess 6 —_— 7 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid...... 5% — 6% 
Copperas, ton ...... gos wcke QO —25 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 lb. 1 10 — 200 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 16 —_ 17 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib...... 1 00 — 1 35 
Glycerine (C P.) bbis., 

Gms., CXtr@ ...ccceees 18% — 19 
COR oon be Kbw 6 ee ie 0 0060 20 _— 20% 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. 17% — 18 

Lead—Brown acetate .... 12%— 13 
White (crystals) ....... 13%— 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib...... 3 50 = 
Potassium—Bicromate ... 11 — 11% 
Chlorate crystals .. ‘ 8 — ) 
Permanganate, tech... 25 — 28 
Sodium acetate .......++.. 6 -- 7 
Bichromate ......ccececece 7% — 8 
Bisulphite, 35% .......- 1%— 
PRUGHECO ba 4b 60:0 0 bee ds2 0 0:0 8 _ 10 
Phosphate (Commercial) 3u— 4 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 19 — 19% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.... 3% — 5 
SOG OTIMtAIS. .0.05:0c0ccce 24— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 28 - 31 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 25 -- 27 
Tin—CrystalS ...-+-eeeee-- 36% — 37 
Bichloride, 50 deg......-.- 13%— 14 
Oxide, bbls. ....-.e++++- 52 se 54 
Zinc dust ..ccccccccvseres 10% — 11 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib.... 3 20 — 4 00 
Citric crystals .....+-++++- 49 — 50 
Formic, 85% ...s+eeereees 15 —_— 18 
Lactic, 22% ...ccccerseees 4%y—- 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 
lb. in tank cars.....--. 90 — 1 05 
} ic, 36 42 deg. per 100 
a =e Saneeues = ace ae 4 50 — 6 00 
GAM 6. cin sci acesesenaes 13 _— 14 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank cars.......e-. 14 00 —16 00 
TartOric ..ccccoccoesegese 33 —_ 34 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs.. 7 os 1% 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 54 — 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85% é¢‘— 8% 
Caustic, 70-75% ...+++++ 7 —_ 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

108 TR. wcccccsccccoess 1 75 — 2 25 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ib. 2 00 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib. 3 75 — 390 
Sal. 100 Ib... cccccccees 1 10 — 1 35 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 

Fustic: Solid ......es++++% 14 —_ 15 
Liquid, 51 deg.......+.- 10 —_ 12 
Gambier, liquid ........--- 8 ~~ 10 
Hematine, Crystals ....... 14 ad 20 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 
GES 6a scccececvcesss 14 — 19 
Indigo—Madras eee 85 — 90 
Logwood chips 2%— 3% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg.. 9 a 10 
Crystals: ...coccccccsesve 19 _ 21 
Osage Orange, Extract 51 
GOBS. cccccesscccvesere 7 —- ™% 
Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 -— 18 
Quercitron, Extract, 61 
GOBS. ccccccccccccvcces 6%— 7% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 
GOBB. cccnccccccesgecce 6% — ™% 
Extract, stainless ...... 8s4y%— 9 
Tannic acid, technical.... 45 _ 50 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthol, ref...... 75 — 80 
GHUGS co cccceccsovecesees 68 -- 75 
Alpha Naphthylamine .... 37 = 40 
ARUING OC cciecccvccvcsrcs 16 _ 7 
BORE . avesawcoesuseanseese 24 — 26 
Beta Napthol, sublimed ... 55 a 60 
Technical ...cccccccccce 25 _ 26 
Dimethylaniline ........ ca 4h —- 44 
Metaphenylene Diamine .. 1 00 — 119 
Paranitranaline .......... 75 — 77 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil, No. 3........+- 14 — 15 
Lard oil, extra winter 

strained, 100 Ib....... 14 25 -- 

Extra No. 1, 100 Ib..... 13 25 —- 

No. 1, 100 ID......seeeee 13 00 =~ 
Olive oil, denatured, gal.. 1 15 — 1 20 

ER ee ae ae 9 — 9% 
ROG OF, 1Bi.. ccc ccccveccens 11%— 12 
WUE: DOIG ccc cs ewenes 14 — 14% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%..... 8 oa 9 

ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic. 45 a 55 

Egg, technical ........-- 75 — 80 
Dextrine—Potato .......+-. 8 —_ 8% 

Corn, carload lots, bags, 

SOO VE wane wae caawses 3 39 — 3 44 

ie bhi, 200: Wisse 3 66 — 37 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 20 _ 21 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 15 —_ 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

bags, 1660 Wi. cecsvsves 3 74 a 
De. Bite, 100 Thvic csi ce 4 01 


Sago, flour .....ceeeeeeees 3% — 4% 


Starch, 
100 Ib 
Do., bbls 


Corn, 


100 Ib. 
Do., bbls 


Potato 


RIGO sc cewvesene 


Wheat 


Tapioca 


Black (H-a 


Black, 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, 


Blue 


Blue, Sols 


Benzo 
Brown 
Brown 


Brown, 


Brown 
Green 
Green 


Orange, 
Orange, 
Red, Fast 
Red, Congo . Sace-Stee 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 
Scarlet, e 
Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 


Violet 


Yellow, 
Yellow, 


Scarlet, 


Diazo 


Sulphur Colors— 


Black 
Blue, 


Blue, navy 


Brown 
Green 


Alkali 


Indigotine 


Azo eosine G 
Brilliant 
Brilliant scarlet 
Crocein scarlet 

Fast red A 
Azo yellow 
Fast Light 
Naphthol 

Metanil Yellow 
Tartrazine 


Violet 
Violet 


Victoria 
Formyl! Violet 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine 
Alizarine Red S Powder. 
Alizarine Orange (20% 

paste) Sesee 
Alizarine 
Chrome Orange 
Chrome 
Diamond Black F 
Diamond Black P 
Gallocyanine ewe 
Palatine Chrome Black.. 


Anthracene Brown Pow- 


der 


Acid Anthracene Brown 

R. H 
Palatine 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 


corn 
8 


ome 
on“ 





Diamine B 
Chloramine . 
Chrysamine 
Yellow, Chrysophenine 
Yellow, Stilbene ... 
Developing Colors— 
Black, B 
Black, Zambesi 
Orange, developed 
Primuline sean 
Scarlet, Developed A.... 
Developed R.... 


er rho ro 


no ote to 


Green, olive 
Yellow 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine 
Bismarck Brown 
Chrysoldine 
Fuchsine crystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet ........ 
Rhodamine B, ex. cone 
Rhodamine G6 
Safranine 
Victoria Blue 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol 


to 


wren ro 


wre 


blue black.... 
Naphthylamine black 
Sulphon black A 
Alizarine saphirol 


nue 


Induline (water soluble) 
Soluble 
Sulphocyanine 
Sulphon Blue R 
Patent Blue A 
Resorcin brown 
Guinea green 
Weeds BOO, Be sesiincccs 
Orange II 
Orange GG 
Acid fuchsine 
Amaranth 


oon 


(crystals)... 


lanafuchsine 


ree re 
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Chemicals Advance; 


Dyes in Good Call 


Alkalies Particularly in Demand— 
Encouraging Reports Through- 


out Dye Market 


With verv few exceptions, pt 
ements In the market for 
triol *henic ] ] » } 1) LITY\ roa 
trial chenlicals Nave been ipwa 
Several materials have registet 


advances, which, while largely frac 
tional, indicate the general tendency 
of the market. Taking the list as 
whole, interest has not been particu 
larly active, but in certain branches 
purchases have been in large volume 
Chis is particularly true in the alka- 
lies where demand was exceptionally 
strong and spot supplies in good call 
Foreign inquiry for the alkalies has 
been an important feature. 

Among the materials which have 
shown advances are permanganate 
of potash, sal ammoniac, and tartaric 
acid 

Dye Market 

Opinion in the dye market is unani- 
mous that business has broadened 
and that fundamental conditions are 
better than for some time past. In- 
termediates in many cases are higher 
and the finished colors reflect this 
strength. 

Demand in the natural dyestuft 
market has also improved steadily 
and prices are generally firm. 





Dye and Chemical Notes 

The New Brunswick Chemical Co., 
of Newark, N. J., manufacturing a 
line of special finishes and sizing as- 
sistants of particular interest to tex- 
tile mills, has decided to inaugurate 
an extensive publicity effort which is 
now being released by the “Hazard 
Advertising Corp. to the trade papers. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
announce a new diazotizable red, un- 
der the name of Pontamine diazo 
Red, 5 lb., described as follows: “This 
product is much bluer than our Pon- 
tamine Diazo Scarlet A, and some- 
what yellowef than Pontamine Diazo 
Red 7 lb. It has particularly good 
fastness to light, possesses good solu- 
bility, and dyes very evenly. As is 
the case with this series of colors, it 
also has good fastness to alkalies, 
washing, ironing, rubbing and or- 
ganic acids, being suitable for dyeing 
loose cotton and yarn intended for 
manufacture of fancy woven goods, 
as well as for knitting and sewing 
yarns. The fact that it is affected 
only slightly by metals, renders it suit- 
able for dyeing in machines. On silk 
it produces reds of good fastness to 
water and washing. On half silk the 
silk is dyed weaker than the cotton 
The product may be discharged with 
sulfoxylates.’ 
The du Pont Co. also announces 
Lithosol Orange R Base and Lithesol 
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PRODUCTS 


FOR > K O: 

WARP SIZING 

AND ers 

TRADE PIECE GOODS ' 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT FINISHING 


Friction 


Scarcely a day passes without | s stat 
enthusiastic reports from manu- Cot 
facturers in all parts of the world, 


— THE BEST RESULTS — telling us of reduction in friction cro 


loads of 25 per cent or better, due red 


SIZOL, STARCH and SIZOL SERVICE oe ae ee ee _ 


Not only GOOD sizing but PERFECT sizing AT ALL TIMES 


is required if your looms are to produce 


—_ 

© . ° . tas! 
a4 NO OTHER INGREDIENTS NEEDED wi. re Oe te ae. colk 
(x) oentnsstenemesendaasinsepance cific recommendations. and 
dye 
O SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY Keystone Lubricating Co. fic: 
= New York, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. Executive Office and Works pur 
x NEW ENGLAND AGENT PHILADELPHIA mal 
a H. P. BABBITT 142 Irving Avenue Providence, R. I. Se — 

—  sasiceeeeattattaeienintaiieereeeeememenl 
e a K 
4 ; Ph 
A THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS “c ALSO The 
D EC OFFICE = 
e 7 uion 
Of Ideal Quality Textile Soaps Water softeners fer throwsters, Egy 
scourers, bleachers, dyers ! 
tyl 
J. Eavenson & Sons are known as one of the ere iff 
SODA Sof - 
largest manufacturers of high grade soaps for rete te oo 
textile purposes. For seventy-five years their iat Ui iia a 
product has been regarded as standard in_ || & & cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila, Pa Fi, 
Wool, Silk and Cotton Mills. We have a ; 
specially designed soap for every textile |} emmmmsummsnnannnununennnmnn fro 
purpose. Pen ries“ Bieachisg, Drying des 
or Finishing | 
be sure you are buying a m ¢ 
Berry Wheel | f 
J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. : y sigr 


or Fan I 
with no back draught _ 


Applicable to any 
k 


S.R. DAVID & COMPANY || SEEAS |P © 


INCORPORATED AMNNUIMUDATAAASTAETLAOTNTOOTY TATTOO ATEN ET UTUUAATEUTOMERSTTTNOLUEG AA AMMO TABOO ATC ab 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office : 1029 Main Street Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


PRINTING GUM HALF REFINED TARTAR 1 
TURKEY RED OIL P E N E 7 R O CREAM OF TARTAR "a 
TARTARIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA . 


1 Liberty St. HERRICK & VOIGT New York 


Camden, New Jersey 


LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 


° i . BEBE EEERBERESEERE EEE 
Everything for Textile Printers ™@ “If It’s For Dyeing or Bleaching, We Have It” & 


And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers es . 

: : . . IER oF 

Engraving Machinery and Supplies @ BURERART -SCr 4 Oe thr 

~ : e ‘ . @ CHEMICAL CO. - CHATTANOOGA re 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City st 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. m “A Time-Saving Service for the South” ™ 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Orange G Base, which products are 
two new lake bases which when 
coupled with beta naphthol give ton- 
of brilliant orange shades. 

[he du Pont Company also an- 
nounces placing on the market Sulfo- 
rene Direct Blue B Conc, a sulphur 
Jue that does not require oxidizing 
The announcement 
“Sulfogene Direct Blue B 
Cone. shows a very good fastness to 
cross-dyeing, becoming only slightly 
It can be used for dyeing 
warps, and the resulting shades are 
fast to milling and washing. The 
color is readily soluble, dyes evenly, 
and is therefore suitable for machine 
dyeing. It yields full shades on arti- 
ficial silk and also may be applied to 
pure silk. After treatment with for- 
maldehyde changes the shades only 
slightly.” 


after dyeing. 


state Se 


redder. 


Knitted Fabrics Designing 

(Continued from page 65) 
Pharaoh, who reigned 3,000 years ago. 
[he public is notoriously fickle and is 
quite ready to turn from its devo- 
tions to everything Russian to things 
Egyptian. 

There are, however, many new 
styles which are merely pleasingly 
different and which offer new designs 
conventional in form, as naturally 
there is always the desire to make a 
taple of a novelty, and this cannot be 
easily done if the design is too closely 
linked with a certain period or event. 

New Silks for Summer 

The Halperin Mills are showing a 
group of five new silks for summer 
which are truly alluring in color and 
design. Three are decidedly Egyptian 
in coloring and effect, the other two 
being variations of conventional de- 
signs, already proven possible. 

In the Egyptian trio we find Bed- 
ouin Stripe, a fibre silk fabric knitted 
with a narrow stripe in variegated 
brilliant colors. The stripes stand 
out clearly, although each one is of 
many colors, a fact which does not 
cloud or obscure the definite quality 
of the stripe, but serves only to cast 
a brilliant sheen. 

This fabric is perfectly well suited 
tor the making of one-piece frocks, 
but wo yuld perhaps be at its best in the 
form of a two-piece suit made with a 
> box coat. It should also prove 
be an excellent silk to use in com- 
tion with one in a plain color, for 

ibines brilliancy with a certain 


ntional smartness. It is, as the 
implies, very like the striped 
which makes the Bedouin’s 
ise, 
Loose Construction, Without Sag 
D 


ro-Van is positively cobwebby 
ture, being at the same time 
vy knitted and _ non-sagging. 
‘abrie is tightly knitted of bril- 
ari-colored artificial silk and 
lows one wide stripe closely knit 
alternating with one consisting of 
iree narrow closely knit stripes and 

' dropped stitch. It is this 
pen dropped stitch design which 
makes the fabric so airy. 


Cleo-Fine is a multi-colored rain 
bow-like silk which is very closely 
knitted and gives the effect of hav 
ing a raised or pebble surface. It is 
not as brilliant in color as either of 
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“BRETON” 


the two before mentioned, as the close | 


knitting and color combining serves 
to cast a bloom or softening effect 
which is charming. This is an excel- 
lent fabric for one-piece frocks, 
two-piece suits or separate skirts, the 
last Coming in for no little popularity 
this summer owing to the passion for 
the jacquet. 

Te-Ko-Tay is a vari-colored 
with a double chain stitch stripe in 
variegated or plain colors, white or 
black stripes being highly effective 


Knitted silks with variations of the | 


dropped stitch line are always well 
liked, and Pharo-Tint shows a novel 
presentation of this, the dropped 
stitch appearing on each side of a 
solid line, which in turn shows a dec 
orative chain stitch through the 
center. 

Trequard, brought out by the Knit 
ted Textile Corp., is, as the name im 
plies, a jacquard fabric and appears 
in all-silk and silk and wool combina 
tions. Here we find patterns highly 
conventional, artfully planned artistic 
effects, usually in self-colored silk on 
wool, brilliant color combinations 
futuristic in tone and patterns which 
fall in line with fashion’s edicts and 
display patterns frankly Egyptian in 
theme. 

Silk and Worsted Mixtures 

Yacahama, a silk and worsted mix 
ture, shows a knitted in design allur- 
ingly Chinese in atmosphere. The 
background of the cloth is inter-knit 
in white silk and colored wool, and 
the pattern appears either in the silk 
or the worsted, as the case may be. 
A rose and white cloth shows the en 
tire surface covered with Nippon gar- 
den scenes done in the rose worsted 
The fabric is light weight, but strong 
ly knit, excellent for separate skirts 
or two-piece suits. 

The worsted Trequard, showing a 
wide stripe in conventional pattern 
done in silk, is an excellent fabric for 
making full-length capes and suits 
which show a rather longer type of 


coat than the jacquet. While the 
silks grow steadily more daring in 
color and design, the designers of 


materials of knitted wool and worsted 
fabrics are constantly striving toward 
results which will bring the finished 
products into the general wear class 


that is, fabrics conventional and at 
the same time smart enough to be 
used to fashion the regulation tai 
lored suit for town wear and _ th 
swagger top coat, which may be 


pressed into service for general wear 


or traveling. 
Velour Surface Suitings 

Velvonit, shown by the Garfield 
Worsted Mills, has met with such 
success that it is being repeated for 
fall. It my be called a proven fabric 
and deserves its success, as it answers 
to perfection the call for knitted suit- 
ings. Velvonit has a velour surface | 
and appears in plain colors and with 


silk | 


EROL 


For 
Knit 
Goods 


“An Ideal Attained” 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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ALBINOL 


the Supreme 
TEXTILE SOAP 


Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


Eugene Vellner 
1209-11-13 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


~ WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








GEORGE LEWIS & SON 


Commission 


Coping 


Spinning Coning 


Our machines are ca- 
pable of producing 16,- 
000 to 20,000 pounds 
a month, and we can 
make quick deliveries 


7 Fair Street 
Paterson, N. J. 


PHONE SHERWOOD 1887 


of Artificial, Viscose 
Cotton, 


hair, Hosiery Tram and 


Straw, Horse- 


Yarns of Every Descrip- 
tion. 

We also Redraw from 
Cops, Cones and Tubes 








COMMISSION COMBING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
N. E. Cor. 3rd and Moore Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 


COMMISSION KNITTING 
On Astrachan. 


Address Adv. 346, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


COMBINATION YARNS 
Knitting & Weaving trade. 
Silk, Art Silk, Spun Silk, 
Worsted and Cotton com- 
binations. Thrown and 
twisted on commission from 


your own yarns. 


DUNCAN, GORTTE & SCANLAN 
928-25 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 
WANTED 

Sampling done free. 

guaranteed. 


Address Adv. 367, Textile World 
&28 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 






Work 


JOB TWISTING 
Delivery in skeins, tubes, 
cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY 
77 Washington Bt. Providence, R. L. 


Make out a list now 
of the idle Machinery 
or Supplies which you 
cannot use. Send it to 
the Textile Clearing 
House department of 
Textile World. We 
will tell you how 
much space to take 
and the cost of the 
advertisement. 


Textile World 


Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 


every week? 
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a single and grouped striping. The 
single striping combines with the 
plain colored with excellent results 
when an untrimmed strictly tailored 
suit is planned, the smartness depend- 
ing on the cut and this same contrast- 
ing of fabrics. 

Velvonit is a warped fabric, 
stretches only one way and will not 
sag. The surface is napped after it 
leaves the knitting machine. Eutil- 
litee is a coat material so alike on 
both sides that one would certainly 
never guess it to be knitted; in ap- 
pearance it is very like a fine quality 
of homespun and can be used for 
every purpose that homespun is used. 

Orlaine, a product of the Warwick 
Knitting Mills, is a knitted fabric of 
pure camel’s hair appearing in the 
natural color and other soft shades. 
\ self tone double line in a darker 
shade serves to form large or small 
checks. 

Another cloth suitable for swagger 
top coats appears in gray alpaca with 
a white line and is called Pacolaine. 
These two cloths offer warmth with- 
out weight, a most desirable quality. 

Coralaine comes under the head of 
puffed fabrics, of which there are 
many in the knitted cloth field. This 
example shows a puffed stripe in wool 
faggoted together with brilliant con- 
trasting colored silk, the whole hav- 
ing a honeycombed surface. 

Many of the cloche or blistered 
knitted silks now on the market are 
perhaps in the lead as examples of 
just how far the knitter’s art has pro- 
gressed, although the entire collec- 
tion is one which causes no little as- 
tonishment, for the results are truly 
worthy of the thought expended, and 
startlingly perfect, considering the 
youth of the industry. 


Obituary 
(Continued from page 66) 


cess of this publication and called at 
this office on his last trip to New York 
in December. Those who were for- 
tunate to have been associated with 
him in his different business connec- 
tions fully appreciate the splendid and 
genial qualities that he represented 
and held him in the highest esteem as 
a triend. 

He resigned from Gilbert Bros. Co. 
to found the dyestuff firm of Linne- 
han, Newbert Co., and upon the re- 
tirement of the Newberts he organ- 
ized the Linnehan Dyestuff and 
Chemical Co. He also became inter- 
ested in the Fairmount Wool Scour- 
ing Co., Hyde Park, Mass., which also 
operated a weaving plant, and which 
became the Bart-Linn Woolen Co., 
when a fire at Hyde Park necessitated 
the removal of the machinery to 
Franklin, Mass. 

In 1910 Mr. Linnehan, with J. E. 
Lagerquist, started the Textile Re- 
view. For ttn years prior to his 


death, he also acted as western repre- 


sentative for F. E. Atteaux & Co.., 
Boston 
He was one of the oldest active 


members of the National Association 
ot Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
and was a prominent Elk. He was a 
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director of the Prudential Trust Co. 
Boston, and the Palatine Aniline ng 


Chemical Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


Harrison B. Schell 

Harrison B. Schell, for many years 
one of the leading cotton yarn mer- 
chants in Philadelphia, died Tues- 
day, March 27, at Atlantic City, ‘ol. 
lowing an illness of two weeks. \{r 
Schell was one of the oldest members 
of the cotton yarn trade, having been 
identified with the business for about 
50 years. In 1892 he organized the 
firm of Schell, Taylor & Longstreth 
At that time the bulk of the business 
done by the cotton yarn dealers 
on a commission basis, so that 
Mr. Schell witnessed many changes 
in the trade with the gradually in- 
creasing scope of the business, the 
commission end declining in favor of 
the merchandising of yarns. When 
Henry W. Taylor of this firm died, in 
1910, the firm was then changed t 
its present name, Schell, Longstreth 
& Co. In 1917 the firm was reorgan- 
ized under the same name, the pres- 
ent partners then becoming identi- 
fied with the business. Mr. Schell, 
who withdrew from active participa- 
tion in its affairs, had practically 
retired from active work a few years 
before. In 1918 Wm. C. Longstreth 
died, so that with the death of Mr 
Schell the last of the original three 
partners has passed away. Mr. 
Schell was 82 years old. He was 
born in Philadelphia, and during the 
Civil War enlisted in the army. Last 
month he celebrated his fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary. He is survived by 
his widow, one son, Charles §S 
Schell, who is a member of the pres- 
ent firm of Schell, Longstreth & Co 
and two daughters. The funeral 
services held in Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, March 31, were attended by 
many members of the industry. } 
whom Mr. Schell had always been 
most highly regarded. 


William A. Dickey 

William A. Dickey, president of 
William J. Dickey & Sons, Inc 
manufacturers of woolens, Oéella 
Md., died last Monday, following 4 
brief illness, at the age of 69 years 
The Dickey mills were established 1 
1838 by William J. Dickey. His 
grandson, William A. Dickey, entered 
the business at an early age, and om 
the death of his father, in 1896, h: 
became president of both the Dicke) 
company and the Ashland Mfg. Co. 
with mills at Hillsdale, Md. In 1908 
the Dickey interests were withdrawn 
from the Ashland mills. He is sut- 
vived by three sons and two daugh- 
ters. All his sons are associated 
with the Dickey mills. The funeral 
took place Wednesday afternoon. 


John R. Van Nest 

John R. Van Nest, for many years 
associated with the woolen 
died last Sunday at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., after a long illness 
He was widely known in the marke! 
and had represented the George E 
Kunhardt Corp. in New York, Phil: 
adelphia and Baltimore. 
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Semi-Steel for Machine Parts 


A development of importance to 
the textile manufacturing industry is 
the perfecting of a semi-steel process 
hich yields textile machinery cast- 
ings of great strength and resistance. 
This process has been worked out by 
Edward L. Thomas, president of the 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. It is the result of exhaustive 
experiments and, according to a state- 
ment that has been given out, the 
qualities of Birmingham iron and 
steel are an important factor. This 
logical development for Mr. 
Thomas, who has been making semi- 
steel grate bars for many years, 
which stand a usage and give a wear 
through long life and hard service 
that is exceptional. 


W 


is a 


In commenting on semi-steel cast- 
ings for textile machinery parts, Mr. 
Thomas states that they have 39 to 
100 per cent. more strength and re- 
sistance than ordinary castings. He 
points out that it is not the cost of a 
casting that makes a machine part 
expensive. The expense is first in the 
work that was put into the part, and, 
second, the destruction of other parts 
when a casting breaks. Very often 
this mounts up to a considerable item 
for renewals and for the time lost 
in making repairs and new adjust- 
ments. 

Over a thousand experiments have 
been made by Mr. Thomas during 
the last few years in developing a 
metal to give castings of exceptional 
strength and toughness. Extensive 
tests have been made on testing 
equipment and in actual service on 
machines to conclusively prove that 
the semi-steel metal gives castings 
that are as hard, tough and strong as 
can be produced. The Thomas Grate 
Bar Co. is fitting up a section of its 
plant to take care of business in 
semi-steel textile machine parts, put- 
ting in machinery and equipment for 
this purpose. 


Larger Quarters for Cutler-Ham- 
mer Pittsburgh Office 

The Pittsburgh office of the Central 
District of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 

. Milwaukee, will move on May I 
irom the Farmers’ Bank Building to 
Rooms 950 to 953 Century Building, 
cated on Seventh street, between 
Penn avenue and Duquesne Way. A. 
x. Pierce is manager of the Central 
trict, with headquarters in Pitts- 


lo Represent Superheater Co. 


The Superheater Co. of New York 
1a established representation for its 
‘upereaters for stationary boilers 


‘rough J. S. Cothran, Charlotte, N. 

who will act as the company’s 
epresentative in North and South 
arol; 


i. 
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Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon eererien by mail or telephone to 
c. “X NLEVY, care Textile World, Lil 
Summer St., Bosten, Mass. 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILLS. Position wanted by a man 
23 years of age, American, single. Worked on 
cotton worsteds and worsteds Good recommen- 
dations. 


O. B. 7830, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN WOOL- 
EN OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by 
aman 23 years of age, American. Worked on 
broadcloths, velours, cashmeres, worsted, yarns, 
etc. Familiar with all modern machinery. 

O. B. 7832, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL 
Position wanted by a man 26 years of age, Amer- 
ican, married. Worked on men’s suiting, ladies 
dress goods, overcoatings. Familiar with ordi- 
nary woolen and worsted machinery. Good rec- 
ommendations. 

O. B. 7833, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT IN WORSTED WEAV- 
ING AND FINISHING MILL. Position wanted 
by a man 41 years of age, American, married 
Worked on men’s wear worsteds, both plain and 
fancy, also worsted dress goods and some woolen 
= cotton mixed fabrics. Good recommenda- 
tions. 


O. B. 7834, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR OVER- 
SEER OF SPINNING AND TWISTING. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 28 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on twine, rope, netting, 6s to 
10s yarn. Familiar with practically all makes 
of picking, carding, ring spinning and twisting 
frames. Good recommendations. 

oO 7835, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN A WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by,a man 40 years of 
age, American, married. Have worked on every- 
thing from the finest of wool to the lowest 
grades, and all kinds of mixes. Familiar with 
Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber mules. 
Good references. 

O. B. 7836, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF DYEING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
25 years of age, American, single. Worked on 
fancy suitings, homespuns, plaid backs, serge, 
tweeds, coverts, polo cloth, cassimeres, velours, 
tibets, etc. Familiar with vomit kettles and 
piece dye kettles. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 7837, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF A 
LACE MILL. Position wanted by a man 42 
years of age, English, married. Worked on all 
classes of laces, fine lace machines .and finish 
goods, also a draftsman on beam goods and un- 
derstands the business throughout. Familiar 
with Levers lace machines. Good recommenda- 
tions. 


O. B. 7838, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


BLEACHER ON COTTON AND LINEN 
PIECE GOODS OR FINISHER ON TOWELS, 
TOWELING, NAPKINS AND CRASH. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married. Familiar with Bettle belt, stretcher, 
Calender, starch mangle, drying cans, squeezers, 
high pressure kiers and roller washing machines. 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7839, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





WET FINISHER OR SECOND HAND IN 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, English, mar- 
ried. Worked on men’s wear, ladies’ wear, 
blankets, army shirting, cardigan belts and knit 
goods. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 7840, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





Make a Practice of Reading 
and using the Textile Clearing 


House pages of TEXTILE 
Wor tp every week. Here is 
afforded the opportunity for 
buyers and sellers to get to- 


gether. The advantage is 
mutual. 
Advertising Rates on HRequest 


Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave. Nea York 





Men Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


for plant making Narrow 
Fabrics and Silk Trimmings; 
located in Philadelphia. Man 
thoroughly experienced in this 
line of work. Must be able to 
handle help. Replies confi- 
dential. State experience and 
full particulars. 


Address Adv. 405, Texttle World 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 
EXPERIENCED MFR. with capital 


or preparatory machinery to become 
associated with well-rated firm in 
starting up Mill, to manufacture 
Reworked Wool, Silk, Camel Hair, 


etc. 


Address Adv. 48, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


Position Wanted 


DYER AND CHEMIST 


TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATE—Ameri- 
can, 31 years and married, desires East- 
ern position (small town preferred) as 
dyer and chemist, or dyer, in Woolen or 
Worsted Mill where honesty is appre- 
ciated. Experience, 10 years—dyer, 
chemist and selling. Thoroughly familiar 
with competitive dyestuffs and their 
economic values. References furnished. 


Address Adv. 408, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Position wanted as KNITTER ME- 
CHANIC on Circular Spring Needle 
Machines by Spaniard, 42 years of 
age, married, experienced in all 
American made machines, also Ter- 


rot machines for fancy goods. 
H. MAXENCHS CO. 


77 West Forty-fourth St. New York 


MR. MANUFACTURER: 

Can you use 

Young man, 30 years of age 

Trained executive — accountant office. 
Manager and efficiency—Production Man 
Plenty of energy, willingness, enthusiasm, 
initiative and tact. Salary $50 to start. 

Address Adv. 339, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








POSITION WANTED 
BOSS DYER ON PLUSH AND 
COTTON 
44 years of age, married, 20 years 
experience on this work, desires po- 
sition. 
Address Adv. 411, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 


Do you read the 


Textile Clearmg House 
every week ? 











ANTED by large dye- 
stuff manufacturer an 
assistant to chemist in charge 
of application laboratory. 
Good dye testing and execu- 
tive ability necessary. In 
application state fully, educa- 
tion and experience and give 
references. 


Adv. 390, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


KNITTING MACHINE 
FIXER 


One who is experienced and capable 
on Acme, Banner and Scott & Wil- 
liams machines knitting woolen and 
worsted hosiery. Steady work— 
good wages. Only thoroughly ex- 
perienced men need reply. State 
age, experience, earning capacity, 
and give references. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Position Wanted 





POSITION WANTED 
BOSS DYER 


Long experience as Boss Dyer, 45 years of age, 
understands all classes and kinds of dyeing, 
Diece goods, yarns, raw steck or slubbing in 
Woolen, Cotton, Silk or Artificial Silk, Shoddy 
or Mixed Stock. Can deliver quality and quan- 
tity. Absolutely reliable, also carbonizing, Indigo 
Vats and Bleaching. Best references. Address 
Saat an 121 Sorrento St., Provi- 












THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
TEXTILE MAN 
Understanding Finishing of all grades of fabrics, 
also some experience in dyeing. Graduate chem- 
ist Can manufacture my own soap and special 
finishing material for any grade fabric. Valuable 
man for some good woolen or worsted mill. Will 
invest $3,000 or $4,000 with owner as interest. 
Address Adv. 406, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


POSITION WANTED 


as 
ASSISTANT TO TEXTILE EXECUTIVE 

By woman thirty years of age position as as- 
sistant to Textile Executive in knitting mill. 
Have had charge of Employment and Welfare; 
also details of office and mill, in one of the 
largest knitting plants in the country making 
their own yarns. Best of reference. Strictly 
confidential. Details if interested. East pre- 
ferred. 

Address Adv. 387, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York City 











ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 
DESIGNER ON WOOLENS & WORSTEDS 
Position wanted by young man 30 
years of age. Lowell Textile graduate 
with five years practical experience on 
worsteds, men's wear, dress goods, 
woolen cloakings, overcoatings, etc. 
Good recommendations 
Address Adv. 333, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


YOUNG MAN OF ARGENTINA 


experienced in all branches of cotton 
goods business, South American Markets 
and who speaks Spanish, French and 
Italian fluently, desires position with 
chances for advancement 

LEON CRENOVICH 
1101 Kings Highway Brooklyn, N. Y. 











OZ 


(2366 





PROPOSALS FOR SERGE, OLIVE DRAB, 13 
Philadelphia Q. M. Intermediate Depot, 21st 


Street and Oregon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Sealed proposals in triplicate will be received 
here until 11 A. M., April 25, 1923, for furnish- 
ing 20,000 yards Serge, Olive Drab, 13 oz. In- 
formation on request 





WANTED COTTON YARNS 
from 6s to 10s, any form, single or 
ply. Can use odd lots and low 
grade yarns. Send small sample 
and price. 

NOTION FABRICS COMPANY 

D. ALBERT REID, Treas 
77 Washington St. Providence, R. I 


SURPLUS YARNS 


we buy surplus stock or odd lots of yarn 
in any form, count, color or ply irrespec 
tive of quantity. Send particulars and 
samples with best price. 

YARN UTILITIES CORPORATION 
415 West Broadway New York City 


WANTED 
SURPLUS YARNS 


Silk and Cotton of every description 


WE PAY CASH 


J.C. YARN CO. 
151 Spring St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone Canal 10328 


FOR SALE 
5000—32'4%.” DRESSER 
SPOOLS. 


In good used condition 


PEACE DALE MILLS 
Peace Dale, R. I 


FOR SALE 
Second quality Worsted Yarn as 
follows: 
About 800 lbs. 2/28s on Cheeses 
About 2500 lbs. 2/32s on D. S. 
About 2100 Ibs. 2/36s on D. S. 
Address Adv 410, Textile World 
$34 Fourth Ave New York 





Men Wanted 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED BY 
SOUTHERN MILL 


Must be thoroughly familiar with 
Wildman Misses’ Ribbers, Scott & 
Williams Footers, Wright Steady 
Dial Loopers and also be thoroughly 
familiar with the details pertaining 
to the manufacture of hosiery. Give 
full experience, references and sal- 
ary expected. All information held 
confidential. 
Address Adv. 397, Textile World 
$34 Fourth Ave. New York 


FIXER WANTED 


A number one fixer, on Wildman Spring 
Needle, Revolving Cylinder Type Ma- 
chines. State full experience on such 
machines and salary expected. 


Address Adv. 394, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 









TEXTILE WORLD 


100% LOCATION 


For BRANCH Plants 
or NEW Factories 


Address 
Chamber of Commerce 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 









COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


want connection 
With Mill Making Mercerized and 


Combed Yarn Misses’ Stockings. 
Address Adv. 415, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





WANTED 
NARROW FABRIC MAN 


On tape, non-elastic, etc Will consider 
associate or partner in going business 
running at capacity Do not reply un- 
less you know your business 
Address Adv. 381, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 





ANTE 
SURPLUS STOCKS 
and 
ODD LOTS OF 


CHEMICALS, OILS AND 
DYESTUFFS 


Address Adv. 420 Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WANTED INDUSTRIES large and 
small especially Cotton Mills—Ex- 
cellent railroad facilities, cheap 
power, good labor conditions. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
GREER, 8, C 





YARN SALESMAN 


Having established 
trade Worsted and Silk 
Weaving and Knitting 
Yarns, can learn of big 
opportunity. 


Address Adv. 412, Textile World 
4 Fourth Ave New York 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Vulcanized fibre trucks, bozes, rovin 
cans, special containers, shipping a 
sample trunks. Philadelphia and vicinit 
and possibly Penna. One calling on a 
Suenos of the textile industry prefer- 
able. 

Phone (Philadelphia) Locust 6159 for 
appointment. 









| Men Wanted | 


Business Opportunities 


April 7, 192: 


Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 
meee Situations, Opportunities § 
Sa Wants, For Sale, Etc. 









Business Opportunities 


IDEAL LOCATION—LARGE TEXTILE MILL 


We have in Middle Ga. large acreage, property located on and 
near TWO RAILROADS in Heart of TEXTILE LABOR Center 
of Ga., large supplies EXPERIENCED LABOR, CHEAP ELEC- 
TRIC POWER, LARGE SUPPLIES WATER for Bleaching, 
LARGE DEPOSITS CLAY, for brick and building Tile, VIRGIN 


TIMBER Tracts, Granite, etc. 


Will take substantial Financial Interest with responsible people. 
Full details, maps, etc., on application. 


FLOYD S. CORBIN 
300 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 





WANTED 


D. C. COLLIER 


~ Barnesville, Ga. 






By New York City Distributor Cloth Made from Latch 
Needle Machine—For Sale to the cutting up trade. 


Address Adv. 327, 


YARN ACCOUNTS 
WANTED 


By Philadelphia Yarn Salesman. 
Now covering Eastern Penn., N. Y. 
City and Brooklyn. Connections 
with mills producing Worsted, Me- 
rino, Commercial and all Wool 
Yarns for Knitting and Weaving. 


Has own office and is well estab- 
lished and acquainted with the 
trade. 


Address Adv. 362, Textile World 
828 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





YARN FOR SALE 
3000 lbs. 40/1 Nyanza spin- 


ning combed peeler lisle twist 
cones at 72 cents net weight. 


GUARANTEED — PERFECT 
CONDITION. 
ORIGINAL CASES. 


J. SCHIFFMAN & SON 
32 Union Square New York City 





CONTROLLING __ INTER- 
EST IN GOING TERRY 
MILL will be given to party 
who can finance Yarns and 
take charge of sales end of 
This is a 
the 


real 
right 


business. 
opportunity for 
party. 


Address Adv. 416, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 





WANTED | 
FOR NEW ENGLAND | 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
SYSTEM YARNS. 


For the Knitting and Weav. | 


ing Trade Also a Top and | 
Noil Account. 


To sell on Commission. 


Address Adv. 404, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


——— —— 


IMPORTANT FOR MAK. 
ERS OF TEXTILE FINISH. 
ING MACHINERY! 


We sell a U. S. A. patent for a 
plucking machine for silk goods 
largely in use by European 
Silk Weavers. Interested firms 
are requested to Apply to 


MASCHINENFABRIK FR, HAAS 
Lennep, Rhineland 


WILL EXCHANGE 
GRADE “A” UN 
BLEACHED 150 DENIER 
ARTIFICIAL SILK in orig: 
inal packages for | 20 Denier 
Grade A Unbleached Artif 
cial Silk, also in _ origina 
packages, up to 3500 
pounds. 


Address Adv. 409, Textile Wor!d 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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